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ALCOA wis de CARIBBEAN] 


Dark-eyed senoritas, descended from conquistadores of old, mirror the charm of “Old 


Spain.’ Gay flowers and birds pinpoint a strange, tropical countryside. Cities and ports, 
once the bloody battlegrounds of nations, reflect the centuries. This is the Caribbean... 
paradise for travelers, export opportunity for businessmen . . . served by passenger and 
cargo ships of the Alcoa fleet. Write today for folder. Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., or One Canal Street, New Orleans 16, La. 
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OLD AND NEW RIO are combined and contrasted in artist Paul 
Darrow’s water color of its famed, lush Copacabana beach. 
“I emphasized the modern Rio by showing the very advanced 
architecture of the buildings that fringe the beach,” Mr. 
Darrow explains, “and underlined the old feeling with a 
section of ancient baroque cornice to which the lovely orchid, 
Cattleya bicolor, clings. 1 took a bit of artistic liberty in 
showing Sugar Loaf in the distance, beyond the hills that 
run down to the sea. They tell me Sugar Loaf wouldn’t 
be visible—but if it were, it would be where I put it.” 


Hawan’s colorful past is contrasted with the nervous pace of Li ) : YAY 
its postwar life by Frank J. Taylor in April Houipay. . . . A re) ,_ eae 

photographic portfolio of Virginia, with commentary, covers ’ ; a 
the state from Alleghenies to Tidewater. . . . Erle 
Stanley Gardner takes an 1100-mile motor jaunt into re- 
mote Baja California. . . . Manhattan’s Third Avenue is 
rediscovered by Russell Maloney. . . . Ludwig Bemelmans 
describes a gypsy festival in France. . . . Sean O’Faolain 
drives a horse caravan through Ireland’s wildest glens. . . . 
David Dodge throws a baby birthday party in Guatemala. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MAR. 15-20 Seventy-Seventh New 
England Spring Flower Show, 
Mechanics Building, Boston. 

18-20 Twenty-Third Annual New 
England Interscholastic Basket- 
ball Tournament, Boston Garden. 
Leading high-school and _prep- 
school teams from New England 
states vie for sectional championship. 

27-28 Annual White Mountain Ski 
Runners Races, Pinkham Notch, 
N. H. Men compete for Webber 
Challenge Cup (Brooks Dodge, 
Eastern downhill champion, is 
present holder of cup); women vit 
for Cornelia Willis Challenge Plate 
(now held by Ann Johnson). 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


MAR. 8-13 Thirty-Second Annual 
International Flower Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

8-14 Fourth Annual National An- 
tique Show, Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York. Exhibits of an- 
tiques for budget-minded home dec- 
orators; other exhibits include set of 
furniture made by Duncan Phyfe 
for his grandchildren and first for- 
eign automobile brought to United 
States. 

7 St. Patrick’s Day Parade, New 
York. 

19-20 National Collegiate Wres- 
tling Championships, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. College 
wrestlers from all sections of the 
United States attend. 

23 Tenth Annual National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association 
Basketball Tournament, Mad- 
ison Square Garden. Last year Holy 
Cross College beat the University 
of Oklahoma for the title. 

28 Thirteenth Annual Orchid 
Promenade, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Selection of 100 most smartly 
dressed women among boardwalk 
strollers. Winners are given orchids. 

28 Moravian Easter Sunrise Serv- 
ice, Bethlehem, Pa. Trombone 
choir tours town from midnight 
until predawn of Easter. Service in 
Moravian church, cemetery. 

28 Seventeenth Annual Easter 
Sunrise Service, Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, Va. Marine band 
plays for service. Cross of Easter 
lilies used on altar is later placed 
on Tomb of Unknown Soldier. 


CENTRAL 


FEB. 29-MAR. 28 National Com- 
petitive Exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Painting, Uni- 


versity of Illinois, Urbana. Ip. 

vitational and jury-selected show of 

paintings executed within the last 
year in oils, oil or egg tempera, en- 
caustics. Purchase prizes awarded, 

MAR. 11=-MaAy 26 Forty-Fifth Amer. 
ican Bowling Congress Tourna- 
ment, State Fair Park Coliseum, 
Detroit. About 7000 bowlers jn 
team, doubles and singles events, 

21-28 Annual Music Festival, Beth- 
any College, Lindsborg, Kan. 
Features 186th and 187th rendi- 
tions of Handel’s The Messiah by 
College Oratorio Society on Palm 
Sunday and Easter; Bach’s The Pas- 
ston of Our Lord. 

26-27 Twenty-Fifth Annual Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation Swimming Champion- 
ships, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. Last year Ohio State 
University won meet. 

27 Twelfth Chicago Daily News 
Track Meet, Chicago Stadium. 
Featured event is Banker’s Mile, 
in which Gil Dodds set world’s in- 
door mile record (1944). Also in 
1944, Cornelius Warmerdam set 
world’s pole vault record. 

27 Sixth National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association Gymnastics 
Tourney, University of Chicago. 
First time tournament has been held 
since 1942, when the University of 
Illinois won team title; Newt Loken, 
University of Minnesota, won all- 
around championship trophy. 

27-28 International Kennel Club 

Dog Show, Union Stock Yards, 

Chicago. Includes field and obe- 

dience trials, children’s handling 

classes, amateur judging contest. 


SOUTHERN 


FEB. 28-mMAR. 31 Annual Natchez 
Pilgrimage, Natchez, Miss. Three- 
day tours of old houses which have 
their original furnishings. Pageants, 
Negro spirituals in the evenings. 

MAR. l=-mAy 15 Annual Interna- 
tional Black Drum Rodeo, St. 
Augustine, Fla. Anyone may enter, 
but fish must be weighed at an 
official weighing station and reported 
within 36 hours after being caught. 
World’s record black drum, caught 
by any method, weighed 146 pounds. 

4-7 Fifteenth Annual Fat-Stock 
Show and Rodeo, San Angelo, 
Texas. 

6-9 International Four-Ball Golf 
Tournament, Miami Springs, Fla. 
Invitational tournament for 32 top 
U.S. golfers (selected by committee 
and Professional Golfers Associa- 
tion). Ben Hogan and Jimmy 
Demaret won in both 1946 and 1947. 
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9-13 National Midwinter Pistol 
Tournament, Tampa, Fla. Pistol 
experts from all over United States, 
including teams representing the 
Army, Navy and Marines, compete. 

90 Fifteenth Annual St. Peters- 
burg-Havana Sailing Race, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Open to yachts, 
cutters, ketches and yawls regis- 
tered in United States, Cuba and 
Nassau. Cup awards. 

Y-arriL 2 Thirteenth Annual 
Junior Livestock Show and 
Adult Purebred Cattle Show, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

2 Twenty-Second Annual Wichita 
Mountains Easter Sunrise Serv- 
ice, Lawton, Okla. Service be- 
gins at 11 p.m. Easter Saturday and 
continues until dawn with pageants, 
Bible readings, hymns. 

28-arRiIL 18 Spring Fiesta, New 
Orleans, La. Pilgrimages to planta- 
tions, tours of New Orleans houses, 
receptions, moonlight cruises, out- 
door art show, horse show. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


res. 29 Fourteenth Annual Dons’ 
Trek, Superstition Mountain, Ariz. 
Organization of forty men leads 
about 1000 guests in search for lost 
Dutchman Mine, which no one has 
been able to discover since the death 
in 1892 of Jacob Walz (the Old ° 
Dutchman), who kept its where- 
abouts a_ secret. Non-mountain 
climbers remain in camp for demon- 
strations of Indian basket weaving, 
silversmithing, pottery making, rug 
weaving; Indian and Mexican 
dances; gun and rope tricks; lec- 
tures on gold panning,.cacti, and 
desert insects. Tales of Superstition 
Mountain and the story of the mine 
are told around evening campfire. 

maR. 13-14 Third Annual Silver- 
Dollar Ski Derby, Mt: Rose, Nev. 
Downhill and slalom races. Last 
year the visiting Swiss ski team won 
14 of 18 trophies. 

17-21 First Annual Natienal Inter- 
collegiate Hockey Tournament, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Champion 
teams representing Ivy, Midwest, 
Far West Leagues and winner of 
play-off between New England and 
New York State Leagues compete 
for national title. 

21-28 Yaqui Indian Easter Cere- 
monial, Tucson, Ariz. Passion 
Play as old as the Oberammergau 
Passion Play (400 years), begins 
on Palm Sunday and continues 
through week. 

27-28 Harriman Cup Races, Sun 
Valley, Idaho. Combined with 
United States National downhill, 
slalom and combined championship 
races. Last year’s race was used as 
basis for selection of United States’ 
Olympic Ski Team. 

28 Fourteenth Easter Sunrise Serv- 
ice, Grand Canyon, Ariz. Sermon, 
music by a cappella choir. Service 
is held in an Indian cave. 

3l-aPpRIL 3 = Thirtieth National 
Figure-skating Championships, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Men’s 
senior, junior, novice singles; junior 
and senior pairs; fours; dance events. 


United States’ Olympic Figure - 


Skating Team, 1947 National and 
1948 regional champions invited. 


FAR WEST 


MAR. 11-13 Ninth Annual Inter- 
national Desert Cavalcade, Ca- 
lexico, Calif. Pageant describing ex- 
plorations and settlements of Im- 
perial Valley. Other events include 
dances, parade in which Mexican 
and American Army troops march. 

11-21 Thirty-Third National 
Orange Show, San Bernardino, 
Calif. Citrus fruit and equipment 
for citrus ranches exhibited. Lec- 
tures on citrus pest control, 
irrigation, tree growth. Entertain- 
ment featuring name bands, stage, 
screen and radio shows. 

28 Twenty-Eighth Annual Easter 
Sunrise Service, Hollywood Bowl, 
Calif. Choral and symphonic music 
with soloists, sacred readings, ser- 
mon. ‘Living Cross” choir made up 
of 250 boys and girls. 

28 Easter Sunrise Service, Twenty- 
nine Palms, Calif. Service held at 
Oasis of Mara from which town of 
Twenty-nine Palms takes its name. 
Many of the people who attend are 
on horseback. Sermon by Rev. 
Joseph D. Easter of local church. 

28 Easter Sunrise Service, Mirror 
Lake, Yosemite National Park, 
Calif. Latest sunrise service in 
United States; sun does not strike 
lake until 10 a.m. because of shade 
cast by Half Dome Mountain. 


FOREIGN 


MAR. 15-19 Canadian International 
Color-slide Salon, Art Gallery, 
Toronto. Coincides with 60th an- 
niversary celebration of Toronto 
Camera Club. 

18-20 Music Festival, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. Tro- 
phies include Trinidad Music Asso- 
ciation Shield for best adult choir; 
Mayor’s Cup for best instrumental 
solo; Port-of-Spain Merchants’ Cup 
for best children’s choir. 

19 Grand National Steeplechase, 
Aintree, Liverpool, England. Race 
first run in 1839. Course is 4 miles, 
456 yards long. Horses to be en- 
tered must have won at least 300 
pounds in other steeplechase races. 

20-31 Royal Easter Show, Sydney, 
Australia. Farm and livestock show 
sponsored by Royal Agricultural 
Society of New South Wales. Com- 
petitions include tree felling, sheaf 
tossing, riding, polo matches. 

29 Hare-pie Scramble and Bottle- 
kicking, Hallaton and Medbourne, 
Leicestershire, England. Large hare 
pie is distributed to villagers who 
eat some of it and use the rest as 
weapons in the same way the Key- 
stone Cops used custard pie. Bottle- 
kicking game thought to be one of 
forerunners of American football. 
Teams from Hallaton and Med- 
bourne. try to carry one of two bot- 
tles over their goal line. First team 
scoring two goals wins. The game 
has been played for about 1000 years, 
but Medbourne has won only three 
times (once during World War II 

with the help of American G.I.’s). 





Sponsors of events of regional or national interest are invited to send information 
about them to Hotiway Calendar Editor, Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Mate- 
rial must be complete.and accurate and reach Hoxiway at least three months in 
advance of publication. Hotway is not responsible for changes after press time. 
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New vaeation horizons 
= beckon you To 


CANADA 


Just over the border, a million 
square miles of vacationland invite 
you to come out and play in the sun. 
Here beauty is always at your elbow. 
Here you are “abroad” in a friendly 
land where you're never a stranger, 
always a guest. Come along this 
year—to visit famed beauty-spots, 
drop in on friends or relatives, shop 
Play gypsy in an exciting new setting—stop and sight-see in Canada’s gracious 


at inviting cabin colonies, de luxe resorts, ‘oe : . ° 
big-city hostelries. cities. For further information, write: 





Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Hon. J. A. MacKINNON D. LEO DOLAN 
Minister Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


| CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
| OTTAWA CANADA . 
1 
’ 
: Please send me literature on Canada— ' 
1 Vacations Unlimited—(Please Print) D-481 , 
' 
t 
; Name ‘ . ¢ 
Hand-woven woollens make wonderful i 5 5 
F ° 1 treet and No. ' 
take-home gifts...if you can bear to part i ' 
with them. : Town State ¢ 
isiceisettitabiaiiaiahecnaciaiaieataicmeniana = 
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See This Vacation Wonderland via GREAT NORTHERN 


Awaiting you in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of M@ittana, a thrill-packed 
vacation among 1785 square miles 
of scenic wilderness —land of rugged 


in marvelous hotels—eat marvelous 
meals—have a marvelous time! 
All-Expense Park Tours of 1, 2, 3 or More Days 
Via motor coaches daily, June 15 
through September 15, from either 
of Great Northern’s two entrances 
to Glacier Park. 


mountain peaks, colorful lakes and 
streams, ancient glaciers, Blackfeet 
Indians and wild animals. You stay 





Lt 
3-day Tour includes night in +. 
each of two hotels and 7] each of three hotels and 10 
meals. $36.72* an meals. $54.56* 






in hotel and 4 meals. $23.76* 


1-day Tour includes one night | 2-day Tour includes night in 
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*Prices, which include tax, but not cost of railway transportation, are subject to change. 
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Great Northern’s Vacation Train 
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CEN CHICAGO AMD SEATTLE PORTLAND, VIA ST. PAUL, MINNLAPOLIS AND SPOKANE 












Agee: i) tg te of oe WO in: ee Z ig tak ae 
For information on rail transportation or Park tours and facilities, write V. J. KENNY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, Dept. H38, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Arizona Again 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . After reading about the plight 
and hunger of the Arizona Indians 
in the December Houipay and after 
learning of our unpaid debt to these 
first Americans, I cannot help remark- 
ing how thoughtless we are. For those 
Europeans and Asiatics, who only 
recently killed our sons and fathers 
and would have exterminated our en- 
tire nation, we are now gathering up 
friendship trainloads of food and 
clothing. For the poor Indians, whom 
we ourselves pushed back to the hinter- 
lands of our country and to whom we 
owe an honest debt, we are doing 
nothing. Suppose we start a debt-pay- 
ing campaign to the American Indians, 
who are a bit more than just our 
“brothers under the skin.” 

H. N. FISCH 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


My 


ti 
Fi, BY “\ine 
DEAR SIR: 


. . . The cactus pictures were es- 
pecially good. However, I believe that 
a close examination will show that the 
pictures which you label Echinocactus 
Johnsonii and Opuntia Bigelovii should 
be interchanged. FELIX SAUNDERS 

Daingerfield, Tex. 


Howmay’s cactus-captioner twisted 
cactus-captions. Cactus captioned Echi- 
nocactus Johnsonii is cactus Opuntia 
Bigelovii, but cactus captioned Opuntia 
Bigelovii is cactus Neobesia Missouri- 
ensis. Catch on?—Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . In the article Indian Arts and 
Crafts, you state that the “Office of 
Indian Affairs, to protect Indian work, 
requires United Indian Traders As- 
sociation stamp on authentic items,” 
and that “. now all really 
authentic, handmade Indian jewelry is 
stamped with the letters U.I.T.A. . . .” 


These statements are not in accord with 
the facts. . . . The Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board of the Department of the 
Interior issues a certificate of genuine- 
ness for Navajo rugs and authorizes a 
stamp of quality on Navajo and Pueblo 
jewelry. . . . The United Indian Trad- 
ers Association, a private association of 
Southwestern traders, adopted a series 
of standards based on those sponsored 
by the Indian Arts and Crafts Board. 
The Board is in sympathy with these 
standards. However, the U.I.T.A. trade 
mark is a private mark, not required or 
endorsed by either the Indian Arts and. 
Crafts Board or the United States In- 
dian Service. It will be found only on 
jewelry produced for members of the 
U.L.T.A. Equally authentic Navajo or 
Pueblo handmade jewelry may be 
bought from traders or retail dealers 
who are not members of this association 
which will not bear this trade mark. 

WILLARD W. BEATTY, 

Acting Chairman 

Indian Arts and Crafts Board 

Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SIR: 

You omitted the Casa Grande Na- 
tional Monument, which has _ been 
called “the most interesting Indian 
ruin in America.” It is the only four- 
story adobe building known, as well as 
being the only Indian building which 
has tapered walls. . . . 

ROBERT S. MARTIN 
Los Angeles 


Pictured below is the Casa Grande, 
only one of several extant four-story 
adobe buildings. Taos Pueblo on the 
Taos Indian Reservation, New Mexico, 
is another.— Ed, 
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The finest homes in America serve Kentucky 
Tavern, “The Aristocrat of Bonds.” Once 
you try it, you'll treasure its distinctive taste 


and never be satisfied with another whiskey. 





Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 





COPYRIGHT 1948 G.D. CO. 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Here is the motor that has made out- 
board performance history. It starts, it 
goes, fast, slow, consistently. It’s marvel- 
ously smooth. It’s thoroughly DEPEND- 
able. And it stays that way! 


That’s the big thing about Johnson 
motors. They’re America’s quality out- 
boards. . built for YEARS of sweet per- 
formance. Thousands of these motors 
in the hands of thousands of owners on 





FREE Handy Chart 

WRITE for the new 

1948 Sea-Horse Handy 

Chart. Illustrates, charts the 5 great 

Johnsons for "48. Sent free. 

JOHNSON MOTORS 
900 Pershing Rd.,Waukegan, Illinois 
Johnson Motors of Canada, 

Peterboro, Canada 

















all the waters of the world have demon- 
strated that Johnson features and John- 
son construction don’t unravel as the 
—_ go by. What can mean more in 
uying an outboard than Johnson’s 
proved performance? 
See your Johnson dealer about de- 


livery. Look for his name under “Out- 


board Motors” in your classified phone 
book. 


JOHNSON “FIRSTS” 


Smoothness of Perfected Alter- 
nate Firing. . Dual Carburetion 
for full range performance. . Re- 
verse. . Ready-Pull Starter .. Ro- 
tary Valve.. Shock Absorber 
Drive..and much, much more! 
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DEAR SIR: 

You've proved that Arizona is the 
most photogenic state in the Union and 
that Tucson is the “ photo city” of the 
U.S. The secretary of Tucson’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce is my landlord’. . . 
but this is not written under duress. 

HARRY A. GOLDSTEIN 

Tucson 

DEAR SIR: 

I too have a picture of the 
Heath grave-marker in Boot Hill 
Cemetery which appeared with the 
article on Tombstone; only my Heath 
is spelled with an i (see below) and 
yours with an a. Mine was probably a 

photographic smear. . . . 
CLAUDE NICHOLS 
Middletown, Ohio 





issue for a surprising revelation about 
another equally famous Boot Hill.— Ed. 


Holiday Volumes 


DEAR SIR: 

I've met a number of people around 
New York in the last few days who have 
told me that Hoxipay is to have only 
six issues in 1948—that “it’s announced 
in the December issue.”’ I’m sure this 
is merely a misunderstanding of the 
statement about binding which youran 
at the end of your index. 

TOM MAHONEY 
Bronzville, N.Y. 


HoLmay continues to be an every- 
month, all-year magazine. We said 
(Page 172, December ) that we are reduc- 
ing the number of issues per volume from 
twelve to six in order to simplify binding. 
There will be two volumes of six issues 
each per year, instead of, as formerly, one 
volume of twelve issues.—Ed. 


Playboys and Indians 


DEAR SIR: 

There are several discrepancies in the 
Letter from Colombia (Our Corre- 
spondents Tell Us, December Houtpay). 
Mrs. Knight states, ‘My husband and 
I had arrived at our new jungle home 
just a few days before Christmas, ” and 
goes on to speak of the “upper-class” 
families who came to call. The upper 
class of Colombia does not go to the 
jungles. The upper class is found in such 
central cities as Bogoté, Manizales, 
Medellin, etc., as the upper class the 
world over is found in the principal 
cities. The Colombian families who 
came to call were of the middle class or 
working class. Upper-class families of 
Colombia seldom, if ever, call on people 
with whom they are unacquainted. 

As for the Indians calling on Mrs. 
Knight, that is unbelievable. I know 
the Colombian Indians well, having 
lived among them and worked with 
them for years. They stick to their hills. 


To mix with the libres, as they call any- 

one not being of Indian blood— 

never! ... L. GARCIA CORRES 
New York 


Mrs. Knight replies: “There are cer. 
tain invariables by which any ‘upper 
class’ is characterized: correct speech, 
manners, taste in a home and education, 
The Colombians whom I called ‘upper. 
class’ had these qualifications. Many of 
them were from families in the cities of 
the interior . . . and had come to the 
jungles with oil companies or in govern. 
ment capacities. Colombia is a republic, 
and I saw no evidence of an aristocracy 
which placed a stigma on ‘being in 
trade.’ As to calling on strangers, the 
number of persons with common inter. 
ests is so limited in jungle communities 
that your mere existence there is a letter of 
introduction. 

“I don’t see whya visit by Indians 
should be unbelievable. The woman I 
described was not from a tribe nor in 
native costume, but she wore Indian 
braids and had the Indian bone strue- 
ture. She herself told told me at the time, 
‘I am Indian.’ ”—Ed. 


Billboard Beauties 


DEAR SIR: 
With regard to Ogden Nash’s poem 
about billboards quoted in your 


Letters (December Houtpay), I would 
rather look at a billboard bathing 
beauty than an old tree any time. 
Every billboard masterpiece should 
have a parking place in front so the 
motorist could view the view of a bath- 
ing beauty about to dive. All trees look 
alike to me. J. J. JONES 
Daytona Beach 
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Safer Driving 


DEAR SIR: 

I think Scotty (500,000 Miles of Safe 
Driving, December Howtpay) should 
be told that his headlight should be re- 
paired by a more thorough method 
than smacking it with his tremendous 
palm. GEORGE W. WEDEKIND 

Schenectady 


He’s been told.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

The trucking industry is much 
greater than you show, especially in the 
West. Driving a small White tractor 
and a single box 240 miles in ten hours 
is child’s play compared to driving a 
Diesel with two loaded boxes between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco in the 
same time. 

You didn’t begin to mention the 
many courtesies shown between truck 
drivers, which, incidentally, they would 
also show to pleasure-car drivers if they 
were only returned. But most people 
in pleasure cars are about the biggest 
headache a truck driver has. . . 

R. RENSHAW 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Legally, trucks cannot make the Los 
Angeles—San Francisco run in ten hours. 
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The distance is over 400 miles, the truck 
speed limit 45 m.p.h. on highways, 
25 m.p.h. through towns.—Ed. 





Reading the Bands 


DEAR SIR: 
I was most interested in Targets for 
Tomorrow (November Houipay). My 
late father, Jack Miner, had the first 
complete record of when a duck was 
banded and when shot. He banded his 
first duck in August, 1909, and it was 
shot in January, 1910, by Dr. W. E. 
Bray of Anderson, S.C. Most interest- 
ing was your picture of Canada geese 
taken at Lake Mattamuskeet, N.C., 
which shows two wearing our bands. . . . 
MANLY F. MINER 
Kingsville, Ontario 


Jack Miner’s pioneer efforts were 
recognized last year when Canada es- 
tablished National Wild Life Week in 


his honor.—Ed. 


Washington Shrieks 


DEAR SIR: 

I don’t think I ever heard so many 
shrieks of agony as issued from Wash- 
ington-state residents who did not get 
their town put on the map (Letters, 
December Houipay). Evidently a 
generalized article on a state cannot be 
published without a solid citizen want- 
ing to know why his home town was 
brushed aside. This view is childish in 
most cases. Can Washingtonians not 
realize that, after all, their state was 
brought before millions of people? . . . 
Can they not appreciate . . . that 
minutiae of all kinds must be left out 
and that every town cannot possibly be 
represented? . . . I certainly hope 
that you do not receive such trifling 
bellyaches from Texans when you de- 
vote an issue to our state. 

MRS. CHARLES BOB SNOW 
Austin 


Texas Calls 


DEAR SIR: 

. . « Why have you neglected Texas 
so severely? I hope to see the Lone 
Star State receive the attention it de- 
serves soon. When you send your 
writers down, send sympathetic souls— 
no cynics, please! JANE SMOOT 

Austin 


Texas is on Houtmay’s schedule—to 
be covered by Texans.—Ed. 


An Italian Laughs 


DEAR SIR: 

. . George Millar (Voyage of the 
Truant, Part Il, May Houiay) got a 
too shallow impression of Italy. . . . 
When he says that the “ police force’ is 
still Fascist,” he makes me laugh and 
reminds me of the M. P.’s of the Allied 
armies. . . . The Italian he quotes as 
praising the monarchy makes me laugh 
most of all. Does Mr. Millar know how 
monarchy was beaten? With more than 
two million votes! And does he know 
that Naples was the only center in 


which monarchy was not outvoted? 
This is love for monarchy, isn’t it so? 
Even if the king had won, the mon- 
archy could not have remained in Italy 
more than six months. The king and 
monarchy were responsible for the 
Fascist power, war and every Italian 
misfortune. . . . f 
The Italian people, as Mr. Millar 

reports, “still nurse grievances against 
the Americans and the British” not 
because they have not “ given the king 
the slightest assistance,” but just be- 
cause the Allies materially and mor- 
ally wasted Italy more than three 
Nazi invasions. . 

SARGENTINI ENRICO 

Viareggio, Italy 


Although the Naples-Caserta area voted 
heaviest for the monarchy, other regions, 
particularly around Brindisi and Sa- 
lerno, also registered heavy support. 
Mr. Millar merely reported a particular 
Italian opinion.—Ed. ; 


The New Look 


DEAR SIR: 

. . « The “new look” in women’s 
fashions (Clothes from the Past, Novem- 
ber Houipay) is a laugh. The nerve of 
fashion designers! If automobile man- 
ufacturers tried to palm off the models 
of 40 or 50 years ago as the ‘new look” 
in cars people would know they were 
crazy. Yet all this tripe about the new 
styles is peddled with utmost serious- 
ness. MISS M. E. JOLLOW 


Brandon, Manitoba 





i. 
Defense of Britain 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . I wish to say as a Norwegian 
that there is no call whatever for Mr. 
W.D.Summers’ letter (Letters, Novem- 
ber Houipay). I hope his hatred for 
the British people is an isolated feeling 
in America. During the five long, dark 
years of Nazi occupation of my 
country we often experienced ‘similar 
articles—published as Nazi propa- 
ganda. In this country we have a 
strong sympathy and admiration for 
the British people and the brave way 
they fought and suffered during the 
blitz. . . . As to the loans given 
Britain, I think her people would have 
preferred to do without these, if possi- 
ble, and to starve quietly, but as you 
are the wealthiest country in the world, 
you have, of course, certain obligations 
toward your allies, and I imagine most 
Americans realize this... . 

8. BERRUM 
Oslo, Norway 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . To Mr. Summers, who informs 
us that the gobs and doughboys have 
protected—nay, saved—the English 
aristocracy, we send this information. 
It is a generally accepted fact, both 
here and in the United States, that in 


order to save their own necks and out of 
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Here they are... 


the reels you've been asking for. We 
invited over 50,000 of you — experi- 
enced fishermen every one — to write 
the specifications. We put your ideas 
through our research division, tested 
them in action—and combined the 
best features in the 1948 PRIZE- 
WINNER Reels by Ranger. Your 
new PRIZEWINNER is built to cast 
farther, smoother, straighter — built 
for easier upkeep and longer life — 
broken in at the factory. Ranger's 
guarantee and insurance policy 
make every PRIZEWINNER a lifetime 
investment. So . . . have fun with 
your Ranger-built reel. It's rugged. 
Down-to-earth prices allow you to 
enjoy your PRIZEWINNER! 






















Send for Ranger's new catalog. Learn 
how your pet ideas are built into 
“The Reels the Fishermen Asked 
For.’’ Drop us a postcard! 





DEALERS — Ask your jobber. PRIZEWINNER Reels are backed by telling, 
selling publication and point-of-sale advertising. 
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As more and more manufacturers get around to announcing their post- ses mell” 

war models, the compelling influence of Kaiser-Frazer styling becomes — 
increasingly apparent. The beauty of the KAISER and the FRAZER has 


been paid the ultimate compliment—attempted imitation! 


What’s new that’s not from Willow Run? NON on E- 


And K-F engineering has also defied duplication. Phenomenal per- 
formance with such unexpected economy is still unique. K-F chassis 
construction provides a new distribution of mass and load, cradles 
both seats between the axles—gives a “gliding ride’”’ no other car has 
equalled! K-F’s combination of roominess, roadability and ease of 
control is still supreme! Your dealer can demonstrate other exclusives. 





KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION *. WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
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no compassion for the British aristoc- 
racy did men like Mr. Summers strap 
on their shining armour and ride man- 
fully out to face the foe (which foe they 
had been trying to evade for three 
years while the “bloody, bloomin’ 
blighters” held the fort). . . . 

MAJ. L. P. STERNS and 

CAPT. A. J. BROOKS (R.C.A.C.) 

Rothesay, New Brunswick 


DEAR SIR: 

In the article on Pall Mall (London, 
July Hotipay) you cast a slur on an old 
dub, of which Edward VII was a 
founder and patron. A driving license 
or an automobile registration card does 
nol, as you say, make for eligibility in 
the Royal Automobile Club. It takes a 
jot more than that to get proposed, let 
alone elected. Why you should have to 
slip in such nasty cracks is difficult to 
understand. 

The height of inaccuracy, however, is 
your statement that Pall Mall is pro- 
nounced “pell mell.” That is the 
French pronunciation but never the 
English. The a in both “Pall” and 
“Mall” is broad. Try asking a Lon- 
doner where Pell Mell is. 

CLARENCE A. GLENTWORTH 
LT. COL., U.S.A. RES. 
Cleveland 


Edward VII was a patron but not a 
founder of the Royal Automobile Club, 
which Hotway, intending no “nasty 
crack,” magnanimously (and mistak- 
enly) threw open to hoi polloi. “Pell 
mell” is correct according to the British 
Information Service and the Oxford 
Dictionary.— Ed. 





National Parks 


DEAR SIR: 

I share Mrs. F. H. Waldo’s irritation 
with Yellowstone Park administration 
(Letters, October Hotipay), but I don’t 
think she goes far enough. The business 
of national-park automobile admission 
fees is just as irritating. Why should we 
pay $3 for Yellowstone, $2 for Yosemite, 
never less than $1 for twinned parks? 
(Bryce and Zion come at this bargain 
rate.) Mexico, much poorer than we, 
charges an even 30 centavos (6¢) for 
each of its national archeological 
zones—whether it is a single pyramid 
or an ancient city which cost a fortune 
to restore. Canada, also no money- 
bags, issues a single $2 yearly license 
which entitles one to visit and. fish in 
all the Canadian national parks from 
coast to coast. 

Yet we have to pay a yearly fee for 
each park whether we plan just to pass 
through it or to use it all year, This 
means that the parks are being main- 
tained chiefly for the benefit of the 
people who live in the vicinity (who can 
use the license all year). This discrimi- 
nates against the East and favors the 
West, where most of the national parks 


are. Yet the more populous East pays a 
far greater share of the taxes which help 
support the parks. The least that could 
be done to restore the balance would be 
to charge all once-a-year visitors a 
merely nominal fee. But why charge at 
all? H. H. BROWN 

Philadelphia 














Newton B. Drury, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, writes: “. . . In the 
study of fees now under way, consider- 
ation is being given to establishing two 
automobile fees for each park—one for a 
single trip and another for the season— 
since the inequitability of the present 
system ...is fully recognized. .. .”— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

It gives me a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to support the testimony of Mrs. 
F. H. Waldo who wrote of her dis- 
appointing experience with the hous- 
ing in Yellowstone Park. We were 
subjected to the same unqualified 
treatment at the same exorbitant rates. 
We were present for the opening 
of the fishing season on May thirty- 
first last year, for which we waited in 
spite of the inclement weather and 
meager accommodations. From our 
experience in trying to purchase any- 
thing from bare essentials to souvenirs, 
we found the quality low and prices 
high. It seems rather odd to have dne 
of the finest show places of our coun- 
try so commercialized and. monopo- 
lized that a vacationer cannot afford 
either to eat or sleep on the premises. 

JAMES F. PARKER 
Mahomet, Iil. 


12¢ Banquet 


DEAR SIR: 

I was much interested in the Burling- 
ton Railroad menu (Under the Sun, 
November Houipay). In view of the 
high prices today, the bill of fare served 
by Delmonico’s in 1834 (see below) 
should prove to be even more in- 
teresting. ... H. R. FLARIDA 


Spring field, Ohio 




















, 
*“DELMONICO'S*® 
RESTAURANT. 
494-PEARL- STREET. 
BILE. OF FARE. 

Cup Tea or Coffee, 14 Pork y . 4 
Bowl “ o 2| Pork and Beans, . 4 
Cruliers, 1 | Geusages, . 4 
Soup, 2 | Puddings, » + 
Fried or Stewed Liver, 3 | Liver and Bacon, 5 
oe ms Heart, 3 | Roast Beef or Veal, 5 
Hash, 3 | Reast Muttos, $ 
Pies. 4 | Veal Cutlet, 4 
Hall Pe, 2 | Chicken Stew, s 
Beef or Mutton Stew, . 4 | Fried Eggs, $ 5 
Corn Beef and Cabbage, 4 | Ham and Eggs, 10 
Heed “ * 4 | Hamburger Steak, 10 
Fried Fis, 4 | Roast Chichen, 10 
Beef Steak. 4 
Regular Dinner 12 Cents, 
Sewth A Men dtere Prentens ED ene 22 Oey at 














Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, Hotipay, Pub- 


lic Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 











ARGUS CAMERA PHOTO 


..NOT WHEN YOU USE 
| 'TWIN-LENS @ rgOsLex 


Half a cookie may be better than none, 
but never half a picture. For in pho- 
tography, it’s usually all or nothigg 
at all. To be sure you get the whole 
picture ... To be sure you get it sharp 
and level, use an Argoflex, because — 


Argoflex Shows You Your Picture 
Before You Take It 
Argoflex ground glass viewing screen 
enables you to see exactly the picture 
you want. Getting it is easy. Just aim 


Note These Argoflex Features 


F4.5 Anastigmat, coated, color-corrected lens 
Accurate, automatic shutter speeds from 1/10 to 1/200 
Quickly and easily synchronized for flash 





. Special mag 


Sy ae 





#@REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


America’s 
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for critical focus 


12 exposures (214x214) on 620 roll 
. Handsome, ever-ready, saddle 
leather carrying case 


argus 
SS / 
— 
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First Twin-Lens Camera 


Argoflex at your subject. Turn focus- 
ing knob till you see the image clear, 
sharp and level. What you see in the 
viewfinder you always get in your 
finished picture. Nothing more... 
Nothing less... Nothing wrong! 

For better black and whites; for 
brighter, truer color, use the Argoflex 
method. Ask to see Twin-Lens Argo- 
flex at your favorite dealer’s today. 


ARGUS, INC. e ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





ICE SKATING ON A HILL? It can’t 
happen with an Argoflex, because 
Argoflex lets you see your picture 
on the level before you take it. 





THERE IS NO POLISH to fuzzy pic- 
tures. You're sure of perfect focus 
with Argoflex, because it shows your 
picture sharp before you take it. 
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And time to vacation in a 
land of lush, blooming beauty, 
rich in historical lore, charm- 
ing in the traditional friendli- 
ness of its people, and abound- 
ing with a variety of vacation 
facilities and diversions. 


The whole family will ap- 
preciate a respite from the 
strain of winter. They'll golf, 
swim, ride, fish, or just take it 
easy. It’s all fun in Missouri. 


Send coupon for your copy 
of “MISSOURI VACATION 
VARIETIES,” a new vacation 
booklet which colorfully des- 
cribes and charmingly illus- 
trates the scenic and historic 
features of glorious Missouri. 











MISSOURI DEPARTMENT OF 
1 = RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


i 
Dept. 61-8 | 


Please send me Booklet “Vacation \ 
Variety.” \ 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Our Correspondents Tell Us... 


An eight-day trip by steamer, with rain and heat, jungles and moun- 


tains—and everywhere the stale, sweet smell of the Magdalena River 


Letter From Colombia 
—The Magdalena River 
I WAS TOLD that some of the 
steamers that take you up the 
Magdalena River from Barran- 
quilla to Puerto Salgar were im- 
ported from the United States. 
Even if they weren't, they cer- 
tainly remind me of the ships in 
Mark Twain’s novels of the old 
days on the Mississippi. They have 
the dignity of shabby old man- 
sions, lofty and top-heavy, with 
curtained balconies, tall twin 
smokestacks and a big paddle 
wheel at the stern. Ahead of them 
they push long iron barges which 
carry their cargo: flour, soap, oil, 
livestock, assorted hardware and 
maybe a couple of automobiles. 
The trip takes anywhere from six 
days to two weeks. — 

On board there are three classes: 
Luxury, First, and Steerage. A 
Steerage ticket from Barranquilla 
to Puerto Salgar (the maximum 
distance) costs about seven dol- 
lars. For this the company will 
feed you, but you must bring your 
own hammock and sling it wher- 
ever you can find space on the 
bottom deck between the paddle 
and the engines. 

The heat is appalling, the crowd- 
ing indecent and the mosquitoes 
merciless. I think even Mark Twain 
would have hesitated, and ap- 
proved our purchase of Luxury 
tickets at $35 each. 


The Luxury cabins are adver- 
tised as air-conditioned, which 
merely means that a draft of ordi- 
nary air is fanned in from outside 
through a ventilator. Movable 
louvre screens take the place of 
portholes. There is a toilet, a wash- 
bowl and a shower, for which the 
thick brown river water has been 
more or less successfully filtered. 
Throughout the voyage the whole 
place was kept admirably clean. 

There is plenty of food, although 
not such as to delight a pampered 
North American stomach. Rice 
is served at every meal, together 
with eggs, slices of banana fried 
to an extraordinary hardness, pa- 
paya, and an unidentified vege- 
table which looks and tastes like 
soft white wood. There is rather 
tough meat (we carried two steers 
on board and killed one of them 
en route), fish, and an assortment 
of little fruit pastes and preserves; 
exceedingly black, bitter coffee 
and an excellent Barranquilla beer. 
In the bar you can get most kinds 
of hard liquors—the local rum is 
the cheapest—and United States 
cigarettes. The water is drinkable; 
at any rate, everybody drank it. 

Although I grumbled about some 
of the nonluxury inconveniences 
of my Luxury-class ticket, most of 
my fellow Luxury passengers ac- 
cepted the minor discomforts with 
great good humor. This impressed 
me, especially because they were 
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mostly rich people, accustomed to 
a high standard of living. (One of 
them spoke of a hotel where the 
service was so good that “you 
never had to light your own ciga- 
rette or touch a doorknob.”’) The 
majority were going to Medellin, 















Te ae 


and took the David Arango either | 


because they had a lot of baggage 


or because they disliked flying. 


Several spoke English well and 
had spent some time in the United 
States;or they had sons and daugh- 
ters who were being educated there. 
One boy whose conversation was 
sprinkled with ‘Jeepers!’ and 
“Jeez!” wore a watch chain fairly 
tinkling with fraternity keys. New 
York and Los Angeles seem to be re- 
placing Paris as the goal of Colom- 
bian xenophiles. It is a change we 
may regard with satisfaction but 
hardly with pride, since so much 
of what we have to offer —the cars 
and cash registers, the soft drinks 
and loud advertising—is of the 
flesh rather than of the spirit. 

There was very little to do on 
board. The chief daily social event 
was the horse-racing game, in which 
everybody participated with true 
Latin enthusiasm, encouraging 
their wooden favorites with such 
sugary epithets as “La Chancaca” 
and “‘Azucila,” and waving their 
five-cent betting tickets as though 
thousands were at stake. The 
rest of the time the passengers 
played cards or read or slept. 
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Yet for me there was scarcely a 
boring moment. I never tired of 
watching the gradual unwinding 
of the river and the surrounding 
landscape. The paddle wheel beat 
the water with a noise like a suc- 
cession of short, sharp snores; 
steamer and barge pushed smoothly 
through the brown stream, turn- 
ing this way and that to follow 
its invisible channels. 

The Magdalena is wide but shal- 
low and very hard to navigate. 
We carried six pilots who worked 
continuously in pairs, but all their 
experience didn’t save us from 
running onto a mudbank once for 
several hours, and repeatedly scrap- 
ing the bottom. The water was 
full of eddies and little whirlpools 
around sunken rocks. Higher up- 
stream there were sand islands lit- 
tered with tree trunks which the 
sun had whitened like bones. Wa- 
ter plants came floating down to 
meet us, and broken rafts, and 
sometimes a drowned, shapeless 
animal with two or three vultures 
perched on it, pecking the flesh 
until their craft sank beneath them 
and they had to take to their big 
black wings. I saw only three alli- 
gators; they are becoming scarce 
now because the Indians shoot 
them for their valuable skins. They 
squatted half awash on the edge 
of the water, with their peculiar 
air of contented depravity, and, at 
our approach, slipped into the river 
and vanished. 

Often, though the stream might 
be half a mile wide, the steamer 
was obliged to hug the bank so 
closely that the vegetation brushed 
its sides and we looked right into 
the jungle, as if through the win- 
dows of a hothouse. Indeed, the 
effect is oddly artificial. The 
vines appear to have been delib- 
erately festooned around the trees, 
like Christmas decorations. It is 
all so green, so dense, so quiet, so 
crowded, so oppressively alive, so 
empty and yet so obviously inhab- 
ited. We saw no animals, except a 
pair of black monkeys sitting mo- 
tionless on a branch; and few 
kinds of birds, except the brilliant 
blue macaws with long tail feath- 
ers and golden breasts, and a more 
frequent white heron, beating 
slowly across the river or settling 
peacefully into a great bed of 
orange blossoms, as if the whole 
tree were its nest. 

Then there would be parklike 
clearings, with vivid green patches 
of swamp, and huge trees with 
smooth white trunks like flagpoles, 
perhaps two hundred feet high, 
standing out majestically against 
the blackness of the inner forest. 
And always, in the background, 
















the blue ridges of the Andes, a 
range on either side of the river. 
As the breathless, sweltering aft- 
ernoon drew on, gigantic thunder- 
heads would pile up above the 
mountains; the atmosphere be- 
came charged and tensely expect- 
ant. At five-thirty the brief, omi- 
nous tropical evening began. At 
six it was dark. Mosquitoes and 
moths came swarming up the beam 
of the ship’s searchlight, and we 
hurried to our cabins to smear our 
hands, necks and faces with insect 
repellent. Lightning flashed across 
the horizon, illuminating rugged 
tracts of cloudscape in silent elec- 
tric spasms. You seldom heard 
any thunder. Quite suddenly, with- 
out emphasis or warning, it would 
begin to rain as if the heavens had 
burst open. 

When the rain stopped, you 
could really smell the river. It was 
a smell that haunted the imagina- 
tion until you fancied it every- 
where—on your skin, in your hair, 
on your clothes, in the mattress, 
in the soup. It was sweet and 
stale, and it filled you with a kind 
of subtle weariness, the weariness 
of the passive tropics, where only 
the insect is never idle, and the 
vegetable is more energetic than 
man. 

Actually, all of this country is 
populated, but unobtrusively — 
furtively almost. Amidst the tan- 
gle of the woods, you notice ba- 
nana trees planted in rows, or 
corn in clumps. amongst the under- 
growth. There will be a fenced 
enclosure with some cows, appar- 
ently abandoned there in the wil- 
derness. And then, quite unexpect- 
edly, you pass a hut or an entire 
village. Indian families stand at 
their doors to watch the steamer— 
man, woman and child. It is a 
tableau which has the primitive 
simplicity of a Rousseau painting, 
framed in great green leaves. The 
huts are almost a part of the sur- 
rounding jungle: bamboo walls 
and a palm thatch. And yet there 
are contacts with the outside world. 
Perhaps a traveling priest has 
stopped here and left some sacred 
picture; or the state may have 
opened a primary school, where 
the Indian can learn to read. But 
he will forget again, for there are 
no books. At most, he will remem- 
ber how to sign his name. 

We stopped at many places. 
Sometimes we pulled in to the 
bank, throwing the cable around 
a tree, to take on firewood for 
cooking, to cut grass for the cat- 
tle, to receive a passenger (but 
more often these jumped daringly 
aboard from a dugout canoe in 
midstream), and once to dig clay 
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for plugging a hole in the casing 
of the ship’s boiler. 

The first considerable river port 
is El Banco. We got there after 
dark on the evening of the second 
day. It is an old town, dirty and 
beautiful, the scene of one of 
Bolivar’s bloodless victories in his 
first campaign of liberation. There 
are massive stone water stairs, on 
which a wild scramble took place, 
for no reason whatsoever except 
a blind urge on the part of every- 
body concerned to leave or board 
the boat as quickly as possible. 
On the narrow gangplank, the two 
streams of human beings collided, 
surged and mingled, a yelling mob 
of white cotton-clothes and dark 
bodies— yellow, red, velvet black 
and plum purple, with an occa- 
sional, strangely arresting blond 
head. Above the confusion, the 
ship’s band played its lively clat- 
tering music; and through the 
open doors of the church on the 
hill there was a glimpse of a priest 
at the altar, calmly saying vespers. 

Puerto Wilches, which we reached 
forty-eight hours later, is the ter- 
minus of a railway. It has none 
of the charm of El Banco. A few 
muddy streets of wooden houses 
roofed with corrugated iron, mere 
boxes to sleep in, bare with the 
wretched unhomely bareness of 
the hot lands, a weak, naked light 
bulb hanging in the midst of an 
almost empty room, a cheap radio 
crackling and shouting, some naked 
children sitting on a bedstead, and 
on the walls a colored print of the 
Virgin and a cover girl from a 
United States magazine. 

The only picturesqueness was 
provided by an encampment of 
gypsies, whose tents were pitched 
near the railway station. They 
seemed to have no furniture but 
a gaudy pile of striped cotton 
bedding. The women were in 
costume, with earrings and brace- 
lets. They puffed at their ciga- 
rettes with the sophisticated air 
of lady novelists in the ’20’s. 
There are many gypsies in Colom- 
bia, and some of them, though 
they hate to admit it, are rich. A 
friend of mine in Barranquilla told 
me that a gypsy had come to 
consult him about government se- 
curities; he had ten thousand dol- 
lars to invest. Nevertheless, they 
will beg, borrow or steal every 
cent they can get. 

A few hours farther on is Bar- 
ranca Bermeja, so called because 
of the reddish-golden earth of the 
riverbank on which it stands. 
Barranca is a center for the pro- 
duction and refining of petroleum; 
a pipe line carries the oil from here 
to Cartagena on the coast. This is 


one of the headquarters of the 
Tropical Oil Company. There are 
neat silver tanks and dreary model 
bungalows (built in a style which 
might well be called Oil Colonial) ; 
they form a wire-netted compound 
which you cannot visit without a 
special permit. Higher up the 
river, we saw many oil barges, 
and the specially designed house- 
boats on which drillers and geolo- 
gists travel to inspect and test 
new sites for wells. 

The next day we reached Puerto 
Berrio, the department of Anti- 
oquia’s only commercial port on the 
Magdalena, an ugly, lively, untidy 
place which seemed to express 
something of the energy of the Anti- 
oqueiios. The dock was piled high 
with crates, stacked all anyhow 
and looking as if a push would 
topple them into the river. There 
was an erratic crane which picked 
things off our barge, waved them 
around for a while,. bumped them 
into every near-by object, and oc- 
casionally dropped them where 
they started. Little locomotives 
shunted and squealed. The dock 
hands laughed, sang and postured 
to the music of our band. In the 
town there are several streets of 
dance halls, with young girls sitting 
in front of them, their skirts 
lifted invitingly above their knees. 

Most of the Luxury passengers 
debarked at Puerto Berrio, whence 
they would travel by rail to 
Medellin, the country’s chief man- 
ufacturing town and, from all ac- 
counts, a model of its kind. Amer- 
icans speak of it approvingly as a 
“little Chicago”; the British call 


it “ Colombia’s Manchester.” Me. 
dellin also is the capital of the 
department of Antioquia, and 
Antioquefios—according to them. 
selves—are the elite of the entire + 
population. (We have met very 
few non-Antioquefios so far.) Wher- 
ever you go, they say, you will 
find Antioquefios in the leading 
executive positions, such is their 
energy and initiative. “ We are the 
Jews of Colombia,” was a remark 
we heard on several occasions and * 
which I found psychologically in- 
teresting because it did not seem 
to exclude anti-Semitic prejudice 
or a certain disdain for the Negro 
and the Indian. The Antioquefios 
claim pure Spanish blood. They 
somewhat despise Bogota, which ; 
they say is full of crooks, and the 
coslenos, the people of the coast, 
whom they accuse of being lazy and 
of speaking bad Spanish. One of 
them also told me that Antioquefios 
resent paying such large taxes to 
the central government and would 
welcome a federal system on the 
United States model, which would 
leave them freer to develop the 
resources of their own department. 

Beyond Puerto Berrio, the 
scenery becomes more beautiful 
thanever. There are wooded islands 
in the river, red bluffs hung with 
vines which trail through the rapid 
current, rolling uplands spreading 
to the mountains, which are close 
now, and visible in all their con- 
tours. During this part of our 
trip it rained a good deal, and 
there was no longer much danger 
of getting stuck; but the stream 

(Continued on Page 16) 


We halted at Barranca Bermeja while the native stevedores unloaded cargo. 
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was very powerful, and at one big 
curve we found ourselves making 
no headway. Soon we were actu- 
ally slipping backward. The pad- 
dle groaned, the engine snorted 
steam volcanically. For two hours 
we steered this way and that, try- 
ing the left shore, the right shore 
and the middle. The ladies brought 
out their rosaries and started to 
pray. 

At last, as if in desperation, the 
boat swung right over against the 
tall cliffs, where the current seem- 
ingly was strongest. The barge 
banged against them so violently 
that it might well have broken 
loose or started a landslide. But 
it didn’t, and we inched our way 
around the bend. Later, one of the 
pilots said that they never knew 
how to get past this place. It is a 
mystery. You just keep trying. 
Suddenly the current will change 
or slacken, and let you through. 

That same afternoon we arrived 
at Puerto Salgar, our destination. 
The voyage had lasted eight days. 
Next morning, we could go up to 
Bogota by train. 

Puerto Salgar stands only a few 
hundred feet above sea level; Bo- 
gota, on its plateau, is at nearly 
nine thousand. The small power- 
ful locomotive begins to climb at 
once, jerking three or four coaches 
behind it and making them lurch 
violently this way and that, around 
the long curves of the narrow sin- 
gle track. At first, it is still very 
hot. There are densely wooded 
ravines, with palm trees growing 
right to the summits, and the 
coal-black Rio Negro plunging 
amidst the rocks below. Then the 
clouds shut in, rain beats against 
the windows, the temperature 
slowly falls. The long-suffering 
body, which must somehow adapt 





Street café at Puerto Berrio, an ugly, lively port town on the Magdalena. 


itself to all its master’s whims and 
wanderings, shivers suddenly and 
wants a coat. The muscles, relaxed 
in the searing heat of the plains, 
begin to tighten and ache. The 
lungs breathe the thinning air and 
the nerves send out their first 
messages of uneasiness. Your in- 
sect bites cease to itch. 

Above the rain forest, with its 
luxuriant wet trees and great drip- 
ping ferns, there are stony upland 
meadows, often cultivated, as in 
China, even on their steepest slopes. 
Between the clouds, you get tre- 
mendous glimpses of precipice and 
valley. The terror of the great 
mountains stirs in you. It is far 
too high. Man ought not to live 
here. At the villages where the 
train stops, there is a strangely 
mournful atmosphere of squalor, 
quite different from the squalor 
of the lowlands. The houses look 
cold, wet and sad. Along the river 
there is always laughter and shout- 
ing and the waving of hands. Up 
here the dark faces are unsmiling 
and aloof. People in small blanket 
capes go silently about their busi- 
ness or crouch in doorways, staring. 

But the journey has a final sur- 
prise: suddenly the train is over 
the pass and making its short 
descent to the plateau. As the hills 
open and draw back, you have 
an extraordinary feeling of release; 
all the sense of altitude is lost. 
Before you is a flat green plain, 
with farms and pastures and ave, 
nues of eucalyptus —the landscape 
of temperate California. The clouds 
are black against the encircling 
mountains, beneath which Bogota 
lies, but here the sun shines 
brightly. We seem to have entered 
another country, a small but com- 
plete world, suspended in the mid- 
dle of the sky. 

—CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
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UNDER THE SUN 


Suggestion 


E FREEDOM TRAIN is now on thesixth month of its national 
tour. However, it skipped the stops originally scheduled at 
Memphis, Tennessee; Hattiesburg, Mississippi; and Birmingham, 
Alabama, because the towns’ mayors had insisted that whites and 
Negroes would not be permitted on board the Freedom Train 
at the same time. The train made its scheduled stops in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and in some thirty other cities in the deep South. The 
mayor of Atlanta announced that there would be no segregation 
of Atlanta citizens who wished to visit the train’s exhibits. 

We suggest that the Freedom Train’s sponsors add these oppos- 
ing statements by two of the mayors to the historic papers of 
the exhibit. Pinned to a bulletin board below the Bill of Rights, 
the two declarations would act as a fever chart, indicating that 
document’s present temperature and fluctuating state of health 
to its friends all over the country. Here are the statements: 

By Mayor George Calhoun of Hattiesburg: ‘It has never been 
the idea of the committee [on local arrangements] or myself, that 
there be no segregation of the races visiting the Freedom Train, 
but that a plan could be worked out that would conform to our 


local traditions.” 


By Mayor William Hartsfield of Atlanta: ‘‘So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing to stand beside any American citizen, regard- 
less of race or creed, in mutual admiration and respect for those 


great historical charters of American freedom. 


°° 





Little People 


ARCH 17th is Saint Patrick’s 
Day and the streets of a 
good many cities will be full of 
shamrocks, blarney, sons of the 
Ould Sod and—somewhat less dis- 
cernible to the non-Irish—of elves, 
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leprechauns, pookas and other 
assorted little folk. Saint Pat- 
rick — who, incidentally, never laid 
eyes or shillelagh on a single snake 
in Erin—was smart enough not to 
disturb the fairies, who are the 
most ancient citizens of Ireland. 
As far as we can determine, the 


wee folk are as active today as 
they ever have been. 

If you take a dim view of Gaelic 
whimsy and folklore, you’d best 
be warned that no prominent Irish 
citizen (at least none that we ap- 
proached) dares to announce un- 
equivocally that there are no 
fairies in Ireland. Archbishop 
Michael Sheehan of Ireland has 
written scholarly discourses on 
their home life and ancestors, 
and Prime Minister Eamon de 
Valera of Ireland has a special 
Irish Folklore Commission to 
whom he refers all questions and 
doubts about the fairies. Another 
Irishman, George Bernard Shaw, 
has told us that he will be happy 
to divulge his views on lepre- 
chauns and little men to anybody, 
on receipt of three crisp $500 
bills. 

There are two main theories 
about the origin of fairies. One 
holds that they are angels who 
have been guilty of misdemean- 
ors—nothing bad enough to send 
them to hell—who have been con- 
demned to stay in Ireland until 
Judgment Day. The other theory 
says that they are members of the 
ancient tuatha de Danaan, or 
Danish race—a highly civilized 
group of redheaded musicians, 
poets and magicians. They were 
attacked by the barbarian Fir- 
bolgs, whereupon they summoned 
up a ceo draoideacta (sorry about 
these names—we're not making 
them up) or magic mist, into 
which they disappeared to take up 
residence underground, where they 
live a lace-curtain cave existence. 

There are two types of fairies— 
those who live on dry land and 
those who live under water. The 
land dwellers are small, but not 
tiny—about the size of human 
children. (Don’t confuse them with 
the gossamer-wing-and-wand set 
that live under toadstools.) They 
are great dancers, feasters and 
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fighters, can appear or vanish at 
will, and change their form. They 
can enter a house through the key- 
hole or under the door. Often they 
appear as small, contented cows 
without horns. The merrowes are 
the underwater cousins. Male 
merrowes have green teeth, green 
hair, pigs’ eyes and red noses, 
which is probably why the females 
are fond of stealing live Irishmen 
for their lovers. 

By nature the Gentle Folk are 
not unlike earthly Irishmen: They 
are sentimental, irritable, mis- 
chievous, fond of food, drink and 
tobacco, quick to do a favor and 
quick to revenge an insult. Farm- 
ers in Ireland pour drops of milk 
on the ground for the fairies, and 
leave plugs of tobacco for them. 
They also throw a glass of poteen, 
the Irish mountain dew, against 
the thatch of their houses for the 
fairies, especially for one small 
tippler called Willy Rua. In re- 
turn, the fairies drive home cows 
for old couples, help with har- 
vesting and spinning, give moon- 
light for whisky distilling, help 
Irish pipers against Scottish 
pipers, cure sicknesses and give 
tips on race horses. They even 


and the people they steal away 
are replaced with changelings— 
ugly, peevish, scrawny versions of 
the snatched ones. Women and 
musicians are favorite kidnapees, 
the latter being used to play for 


dancing. Girls are particularly 
apt to get stolen if they sleep out- 
of-doors on May Day. Occasion- 
ally a human returns after a so- 
journ with fairies; an Irish lady 
came back after seven years with 
no toes—she’d danced them all off. 

Leprechauns are the plutocrats 
of the spirit world. They’re shoe- 
makers, very industrious and very 
rich. A leprechaun totes a purse 
full of gold, which he must sur- 
render to you if you catch him. 
Don’t take your eyes off him, 
though, because he’ll vanish if you 
do. There’s no record of anyone 
ever getting any money out of a 
leprechaun except the producers of 
Finian’s Rainbow. Another Gaelic 
fairy who has been seen on Broad- 
way is the pooka; Harvey, the 
huge rabbit, is a pooka—or rather, 
one form of one. Pookas come in 
all shapes and sizes, usually ani- 
mal. You can overcome a pooka 
with a black knife, a charm almost 
as effective against the wee folk 





have been known to kill them- 
selves with work for humans. 

On the other hand, they mis- 
chievously steal horses and ride 
them all night, dress up as Rev- 
enuers to frighten the poteen 
makers, change money into dirt or 
leaves and frighten boastful 
youths. Perhaps their worst hab- 
its are cattle rustling and kidnap- 
ing. They usually leave a broken- 
down substitute for each healthy 
cow stolen. Defenses against cow 
swiping are various, such as tying 
a red string around the cow’s tail, 
putting butter on the cow’s head 
(margarine doesn’t work), making 
the sign of the cross with milk on 
the udder, or leaving one cow un- 
milked for the wee folk. 

Kidnaping is a more serious 
matter. Fairies are great swappcrs 





as iron, salt, holy water, Bibles, 
oatmeal, urine and herbs. 

Finally, there’s the banshee, 
against whom there is no defense. 
She’s a shrouded old lady—even 
older than other fairies—and she'll 
travel halfway across the world to 
screech in front of an Irishman’s 
door. A banshee wail (which you'll 
never forget if you ever hear) 
means that somebody is not long 
for this world. It might be you, 
whether you believein fairies or not. 


Snake Pit 


F SAINT PATRICK really had been 

striving to carve a reputation 
for himself as a snake extermi- 
nator, he would not have settled in 
Ireland, but in the heart of Brazil, 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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A. HEATHER Set 


RINGS 


A very special something . . . a genuine registered 
Keepsake Diamond Ring . . . exquisite as a miniature 
rainbow set with the brightest stars. This is love's symbol 
eternal . . . the gift to be cherished forever. 


Only one diamond in hundreds meets the exacting 
standards of excellence in color, cut and clarity which 
distinguish every Keepsake Diamond. Identify Keepsake 
by the name in the ring, and the words “guaranteed reg- 
istered perfect gem” on the tag . . . as illustrated. Let 
comparison prove that a Keepsake gives you higher 
quality and greater value than an ordinary ring of the 
same price. Better jewelers are Keepsake Jewelers. 
Prices from $100 to $5000. 


362.50 8B, PARADIS (Platinum) 

Engagement Ring 350.00 $975 to 5000 

Also $100 to 2475 and in C,COUNTESS (Platinum) 
Platinum $300 to 3450 $750 to 5000 


look for the name “Keepsake” in the ring, and require 
the Keepsake Certificate of Guarantee and Registration. 


Rings enlarged to show details. Prices include Federal tox. 














KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, A. H. Pond Co., Inc. 
120 E. Washington, Syracuse 2, New York 


Please send the useful 20-page book, “The Etiquette of the Engag 

and Wedding” . . . a complete guide to social correctness in planning 
the betrothal and wedding events . . . with illustrations and prices of 
Keepsake Rings and the name of the nearest Keepsake Jeweler. | enclose 
10c to cover mailing. 
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HOLIDAY DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES,SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 








Boys’ Schools 


Girls’ Schools 


Girls’ Schools 








Boys’ Camps 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 

lems—successf ul college preparation 

and general education. Our tests (1) 

discover causes of difficulties; (2) 

devise individualized ¥-- to 
© 

Qn RYONE 





overcome ditticuisics’ 
instill confidence. 


lost time; (4) 

NEEDS OXFORD, BUT HE WHO menos US NEEDS 
US BADLY. Write E. R. Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
; enrolment 30. 


OXFORD ACADEMY p20 3i2 nw... 


41 years’ experience. Faculty 12 














STAUNTON «caceny 
Bye mag 
Fai prepares bose 7 eciles. Fu Fully ae- ac- a 
eredited. rses in 





curriculum. Toereus>. \military trajping = 
develops posture, poise, self-rel 

ROTC unit. Army’ s Phighest ratin n- 
yenere athletics. Varsity teams excel. 





whet hides 


Superior health record. Separate Junior 
School Visitors welcome. Catalogue: 
Sup’t., Bex Y3, Staunton, 





= FARRAGUT 


Two separate schools: Toms River, N. J 
rades 6-12); St. Petersburg, Fla. (grades 
12). Fully accredited. Sound academic 
with navy routine and 
character development. Also sum- 
mer camp. Specify catalog desired. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 


4 New Jersey 
MILITARY 


PENNSYLVANIA coucce 


Standard four-year degree courses. Busi- 
ness Administration, Arts, Sciences, Engi- 
neering (C.E., E.E., 1.E.). Senior ROTC. 
Major and minor sports. Interesting social 
program. 127th year. Cadet battalion. 
Civilian unit for veterans. Catalog. 


REGISTRAR Dept.D Chester, Pa. 













Toms River 





4 











Worcester Academy 


Internationally-known prep. school for boys. 
Sound preparation for college and for life. 
physical education program. 
cester 4, Massachusetts. 


LeRoy A. Campbell, Ph. D., Headmaster 


Est. 1834, 
/ell-integrated 
92 Providence St., Wor- 





Saint Leo College Prep 

Accredited. Superiog_ college peepasasion. Boys 10-17. 

Small classes. Su study. Ideal climate. os 

campus. Private lake. Sports. Modern equipment. = 

Est. 1889 by Benedictine "Rathers. Near Tampa. Cai —y 
Rev. Tucies Geotesh tient Gates ton, Hindde 





Pennsylvania Military Preparatory 

Fully accredited college preparatory: Also 8th grade. Small 
classes. Guidance program Highest War Depart- 
ment rating. All major sports. Swimming and riding. 127th 
year. Write for catalog. 


C. R. Moll, Department 23, Chester, Pennsylvania 





Holderness 


In the heart of the skiing country. Episcopal. 75 boys 12 
to 18. Faculty of 12. Thorough college preparation. Varied 
athletic program; team sports, skiing, riding. Outing cabin. 
Craft Shop. Art, Music, Dramatics. Record health. 


Edric A.Weld, Rector, Box 209, Plymouth, New Hampshire 





Morgan Park Military Academy 
Accredited college preparation, with close attention to 
every boy. Experienced faculty, small classes. Thorough 
academic training. Lower School. All sports, gym. Riding. 
Band. 75th year. Catalog. 

Col. Sandford Sellers, Jr., Box 1238, Morgan Park, Chi. 43, ill. 





Culver Military Academy 


Thorough preparation for leading colleges. High scholastic 
standards. Guidance. Develops initiative, courtesy, charac- 
ter arceptional | facilities. Senior Artillery, Cavalry, Infan- 
try, ROTC, Leadership training. Sports. Catalog. 

31 ‘Pershing Ave., Culver, indiana . 





Fishburne Military School 


College preparatory school, ee academic ex- 
cellence. 68th session. All spo al program. Indi- 
vidual guidance. War shepootenaa RoTe. ighest gov- 
ernment rating. Write for catalog and viewbook. 


Col. M H. Hudgins, Box B-8, Waynesboro, Virginia 








one 
St. John’s Military Academy 
Inspiring military discipline helps your son develop con- 
fidence, leadership. Balanced program of conference study, 
recreation. — Sports. Grades 8-12. Summer session. 
GAth year. Catal 

738 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 





Augusta Military Academy 

Country location in famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Prepares for all univers West Point and Annapolis. 
Experienced teachers. otc Gym, indoor swimming 
pool. All sports. Fully ps MF, 84th session. Catalog. 
Major Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Box D, Fort Defiance, Va. 
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FAIRMONT-CASEMENTS 


Junior College and Preparatory Courses 
(Credits Transferable) 
Magnificent estate with both river and ocean frontage. 
Offers liberal arts, fine arts, costume design, commercial 
art, domestic arts, radio, dramatics, secretarial, social serv- 
a Cogeea, om music. Outdoor activities include surf bath- 
ing, riding, boating and golf. For catalog (specify junior 
lege or preparatory school) and view folder, address: 


Maud van Woy, A.B., Box ¥Y, Ormond Beach, Fila. 
(Reputedly most healthful spot on East Coast) 





Warrenton Country School 


For girls. Near Washington. Thorough college prepara- 
tion. General course. Music, art, sports, riding. Beautiful 
gardens. Outdoor theatre. Large farm operated in connec- 
tion with the school. Grades 7 through 12. 


Miss Léa M. Bouligny, Prin., Box 9, Warrenton, Va. 


Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls. Noted for high scholastic 
standards. Accredited. 2 years college, 4 years high school. 
Liberal arts, secretarial, music. All sports—private stable, 
riding rings, pools. Catalog. 


Wm. B.Gates, Pres., Box D-83, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 








a . 

Marjorie Webster Junior College 

In Nation's Capital. Accredited. 2-year liberal arts and 
terminal courses. Phys. ed., kindergarten. Dramatics, 
radio. Music. Commescial and fine arts. Secretarial. Indoor 
pool, gymnasium. 12-acre campus. Sports. Catalog. 


Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 





Bethel Woman's College 


Accredited Junior College. Liberal arts, piano, voice, 
violin, art, dramatics, home economics, commerce, teacher 
wuning, physical education. Swimming, riding, other 
sports. Founded 1854. Catalogue on request. 

Powhatan W. James, Pres., Box 537-H, Hopkinsville, Ky. 





* 

Erskine 

Two-year courses for day and resident girls of college age— 
liberal arts, secretarial, radio—broadcasting, production 
and script writing—social work, fine arts, music. Individ- 
ualized programs. Charming Beacon Street residence. 


Miss AnneL. Young, Director, 111 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Averett College 


Accredited Junior College for 
arts. Terminal, normal, 





irls emphasizing liberal 
transfer courses. usic, art, 
speech and dramatics, sec’l, med. sec'l, library science, 
phys. ed., home ec. 89th year. Endowed. Catalog. 


Curtis Bishop, Litt.D., Box D, Danville, Va. 





Endicott Junior College 

Two Year C ollege Courses for. Young Women. Liberal 
Arts, Art, Sec’l, Med. Sec’l, Mdse., Foods, Photo, Radio, 
Cothing. Journalism, Fwy a Dec. , Aviation, Intern- 
ship, All Sports, Shore Campus, Nr. Boston. 


Eleanor D. Tupper, Ph. D., Dean, Beverly, Massachusetts 


Edgewood Park 


For young women. Accredited college prep. Advanced 
courses in cultural and practical arts, fine arts, sec. sc., 
real estate, med. asst., home ec., dramatics, costume de- 
sign, int. decoration, mdsg., kindergarten. Catalog: 


Edgewood Park, Box L, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Gulf Park College 


By-the-Sea. Forgirls. Accredited Jr. College. Also 2-years high 
school. Music, art, speech, home economics, sec’l. Riding, 
golf, aviation. 1946 educational Award of Merit conferred 

y New York Museum of Science & Industry. Catalog: 


Richard G. Cox, President, Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 











Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School 


Accredited college preparatory and general courses. Art, 
music. All sports. 150 acres, beautiful modern building in 
heart of famous educational region. Private stables; protes- 
sional instruction in riding, skiing, Mensendieck for posture. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box K, , Mass. 





Lindenwood College 

For women, A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Accredited. Senior 
College. Also 2-yr. Junior College (A.A. certificate). 
Modernized curriculum. Special work in music, art. 
Modern buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. Catalog. 

Franc McCluer, Ph.D., Pres., Box 948, St. Charles, Mo. 


Walnut Hill 


Preparatory and general courses. Superior scholastic 
training. Music, art. Country life on 55-acre campus 
Ht oo from Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 


Vester R. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 





CAMP. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


br s 8 to 16 spend a fun-full summer on 300 acreg 


ew Hampshire lake and mountain country, 

















_h--4 experienced counselors. All water sports 
on Squam Lake. Baseball, tennis, riflery, ridj 
nature study. Unusual crafts rogram. Ly) b sul: 

. ings. Cabins. Wh food. 
Coeducational Schools lic chaplain. Booklet 
E.H.FI School seins 
Shenandoah College & Conservatory NAVAL 
Cc i 
Of Music {'biano, organ, voice, violin, ete. B.Mus. CAMP 


egrees. “=e accredited Junior College. 
beral arts. Open year round. 


Box H, Dayton, Virginia 


and B.Mus. Ed. 
Busi preprof 
Director of Admissi 











Dean Academy & Junior College 
Academy: 82nd year. Coed. Grades 9-12. College prep. 
Music, art, epecch, radio tech., dramatics. Sports. Pool. 
Jr. College: men. Lib. arts, sec’l, home ec., med. asst., 
. sec'l, art, fash. design, int. dec. Mod. rate. Catalog. 

W. H. Garner, Pres., Franklin, Massachusetts 








DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 


Fine and Applied Arts 
CHICAGO 
Iustration + Interior 


ACADEMY $} 
Decoration + Cartooning 


of Art Essentials « Commercial Art 

Ilustration * Drawing « Painting. 

MLIMLLADEE Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes, 
Founded Write for free Catalog 

18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER DRAMATIC TRAINING 


For Children 5 to 13 


Stage, screen, radio, music, dance 
painting and drawing. Professional and 
amateurs. Individual attention. Artist 
instructors. Excellent accommodations. 
G and care. 


BEVERLY HILLS ACADEMY OF wee A 
Margaretville 



















Leland Powers School of Radio and 

Comprehensive 2-year course in radio 
the Theatre and theatre under faculty of _profes- 
sionals. Fully equipped radio studios and Little Theatre. 
Coed. Write for catalog. 


61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





School of Practical Art 


Develop your art talent in advertising, cartooning, illustra- 
tion (fashion, book, story), packaging, book jackets, typog- 
raphy, etc. Experienced faculty. Individual attention. 
Placement service. 


Alan H. Furber, Pres., 10 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Special Schools 


Can You Succeed 
in the Fascinating 
Travel Field? 


STEP INTO A NEW WORLD 
OF GLAMOROUS OPPORTUNITY 
Today more Americans are “going places” than ever be- 
fore in history. As a result—the hotel and institutional 
field is surging ahead to new soeapeny. Successful Lewis 
raduates “making good" everywhere in luxurious hotels, 
ashionable resorts, smart restaurants and clubs. 
Did you ever sit in a hotel lobby, look at the beautiful 











Ferry Hall 
One of the oldest, most distinguished boarding schools in the 
Middle West, with one of the finest modern plants. Accredited 
college preparation; also general course. 30 mi from 
Chicago on Lake Michigan. Riding, sports, pool. Catalog. 
Frances G. Wallace, Box 16, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Abbot Academy 


A College Preparatory School. 9th theonshh | 12th Grades. 
Special emphasis on Music. Large campus. Modern build- 
ings and equipment. All sports. 23 miles from Boston. 
Founded 1820, Catalogue on request. 


Marguerite C. Hearsey, Principal, And Mh husett: 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Accredited college preparation. General course. Exceptional 
work in music. Also post graduate courses. Art, secretarial. 
College town advantages. All sports, riding, skiing, swim- 
ming. Mensendieck system for posture. 70th year. Catalogue 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-0, Northampton, Mass. 














Harcum Junior College 
2-year college— Diploma. Academic, fst, | yee 


Dramatics, Music, Secretarial and retari 
Sports. Vocational guidance. Placement. 


Dean of Admissions, Harcum J. C., Box H, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Garland School 


omemebing and Art. One and two-year courses at college 

level in English, Science, Nutrition, Cookery, Budgeting. 

In the Art Center: Orientation, Painting, Interior Decora- 

tion, Costume Design. 4 practice houses. Art workshop. 
Gladys 


L. Jones, 409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15 








sur and say to yourself, “I certainly would enjoy 
being an executive here?" Or at some m ificent banquet 
or gay dance have you envied the hotel's hostess as she 
went about her happy duties? 


Perhaps you're convinced it would take years to “work 
up” to such an executive position. Or, because you are 
“over 40"—you may believe you're too old to start. 


Neither is true! 

Sara O'Farrell, Buyer, Becomes Hostess-Housekeeper 
of Famous Hote! Without Previous Hotel Experience. 
“Once I passed 40, employers just didn’t want 

women my age. Then I answered a Lewis adver- 
tisement and ‘enrolled. Although without previous 
experience, I was placed | by wis Lge as Hos- 
er graduation. 

Thea they placed me as fo keeper of this 
famous hotel with a splendid salary, nicely fur- 
nished room, the same meals guests en <4 I feel 
mighty fortunate to do so well, ‘after 40’.” 


We CERTIFY to Your Employer You 
Will “Make Good” When Placed 


Most successful Lewis Graduates knew absolutely nothing about 
hotel work pe they enrolled. = =f a of mate years or wae 
only a grade ucation. Und Ni gets ea FRR 











r Certified Ei 
we help alge ou and CERTIFY You WwW iLL “MA 
WHEN PLACED. Mail the coupon TODAY for FREE Book. 





| Course approved for Veterans’ training| 





ae 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL — 
Room NC-608, Washington 7,D.C. 


Send me the FREE book, “Your Big Opportunity,” without 
obligation. I wish to know how toq y for a well-paid position. 


Gs ca cetdsccvosrcceund Zone... . 
( ) Check here if eligible under G.I. Bill of Rights. 


WM Fk 
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A summer of odventwre on Toms River for boys 
10-17. Cutters, sloops, catboats. Cruise on 
157-foot "LCI." activities. Swimming, 

boxing, a 2 gyms, 2 athletic 
elds. Academic programs, 

Write for catalog. 


FARRACY 








Camp Wampanoag—Cape Cod 

Salt water camp for boys 6-16. 42nd year. On private bay 
at Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod. Sailing, navigation, canoeing, 
swimming, tennis, track, shop, riflery, archery. Part-time 
work for older boys. Individual attention. Nurse. For booklet: 


D. H. Taylor, 118-D Elgin St., Newton Center, Mass. 





Culver Summer Schools 

A boy’s ideal vacation. 1,000-acre wooded campus. Em- 

phasis on pomess. initiative, courtesy, character. Military 

training. Three camps—Naval and avalry (boys 14-18), 

Woodcraft (10-14). Exceptional facilities. pacity Y Catalog, 
31 Lake Shore Ave., Culver, Indiana 





Camp Deerwood 

Boys 9-15. Outdoor life at its best on Squam Lake, Holder. 
ness, N. H. Hiking, canoeing, trip-camping in White Mts. All 
land sports, sailing, aquap! aning, water- skiing, campc “raft. 
Limited enrollment insures individualized supervision. 


Mr. & Mrs. F.L. Thomsen, 403 N. Chester Rd., Swarthmore, Pa. 





Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


Selected boys 7-17. 3 divisions. On private lake 60 miles 
north of Utica. Cabins, tents, 20 crafts. Canoe and horse 
trips. Fee includes riding, uniforms. Riflery. Resident 
nurses. Write for booklet. 


William H. Abbott, Director, Box 237-B, Fayetteville, N. Y. 





Camp Charlevoix 

A character camp. Northern Michigan. Dude ranch— 
rodeo, western cowboy. Excellent riflery. All sports. Sail- 
ing fleet, trips. College staff. 31 log buildings. No hay 
fever. 3ist year. Boys 7 to 17. For information, write 


L.C.Rei 2507 Brock Boul 'd, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Caribou 


Boys 6-16. Beautifully situated near Waterville, ‘ Heart 
of Maine.” All sports, riding, tennis, riflery, woodcrait, 
trips, shop & gym. Friendly guidance by understanding, 
experienced st Cabins. Excellent food. For catalog: 


Dr. & Mrs. G. H. DuBois, 26 Bowbell Road, White Plains, N. Y. 











Camp Arrowhead 


Boys 6-14 have a grand summer in pine woods on Rehoboth: 
Bay. Suaseowe. excellent equipment. oP agg in sheltered 
waters. Sailboats. Salt water pool. . fishing, arts, 
crafts, woodcraft, nature study. Nurse. Tee usive fee. 


Lt. Col. Ralph I. Sasse, RFD, Lewes, Delaware 





Camp St. John’s for Boys, Ages 9-18 


Sports and recreational ca: 4 sponsored by St. John’s Mili- 
tary Academy. Mature st; superb equipment, excellent 
meals, modern sanitation. Physician, train nurses. 8 
weeks’ term. Academic work. Parent guest house. Catalog. 


H-53 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 





Girls’ Camps 


OGONTZ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
Girls 6-18. On Ogontz Lake, Sugar Hill, N.H. 
Water sports, golf, riding, tennis. Crafts, na- 
ture study, music. Outdoor cooking. Tutoring. 
Rustic cabins on 750 acres. Booklet. Box R, 
Abby A. Sutherland, Ogontz School P.O., Pa. 





















brown ledge 


MALLETT’S BAY, VERMONT 

“—One of New England's finest camps.” Free daily riding for every 
gil. Finest show horses, mounted lance drill, trail riding, jumping 
optional. Sailing, racing tactics. Special acting group and theatre. 
Canoeing, tennis, golf, riflery, archery, crafts, swimming, trips. 100 

RS & selected girls. One tuition covers 

2° § ail. Booklet. Please give age. Hagis 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Brown Caan 
Leicester Junior College 
Box S, Leicester, Mass. 





Lake Greeley Pocono Mountain Camp 
Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17 in 3 groups. Fee includes daily 
riding, trips, crafts, dancing, music, land & meee a rts, 
dramatics, riflery. abins with baths. 8b mi. 
Chaperoned Wash., Chic., N.Y. 28th Yr. Cuulses 

Carl A. Hummel, Wy d 9, Pa. (Ard 7157) 








Camp Cowasset 

Summer of fun for girls on Cape Cod. All salt-water 

sports, sailing, swimming. iicieg. rche: tennis, 

crafts, music, dancing, dramatics, French. Tri Log 

cabins among the pines. 4 age groups. 33rd yr. atalog. 
Beatrice M. Hunt, Director, 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
whose hot climate, dense jungles 
and Amazon-bred dampness keep 
it acrawl with footless horrors. 
But Brazil isn’t waiting for a 
Saint Patrick. Large numbers of 
people there and all over the 
Americas are bitten by an assort- 
ment of poisonous snakes, as well 
as by Scorpions, spiders and centi- 
pedes. So Brazil has set up the 





Butantan Institute in Sao Paulo, 
which is the world’s No. 1 snake 
farm and serum center. 

The Instituto Butantan, or Saint 
Patrick’s Tech, was founded on a 
ranch near Pinheiros at the close 
of the last century by Dr. Vital 
Brazil—a man dedicated to snakes, 
horses and serums. He needed the 
ranch to keep horses, and he 
needed the horses to develop the 
serums. Today, the Institute fills 
forty-one buildings. 

For the visitor, the most fas- 
cinating part of the thousand- 
acre park is the two serpentarios, 
oropen snake pits, where one may 
examine at leisure all the principal 
snakes of Brazil. The poisonous 
snakes live together in one pit, 
which is separated from the visitors 
by a moat and a low wall, and 
decorated with bushes, trees, flow- 
ing water, holes, artificial anthills 
and domed concrete huts— to make 
the snakes feel at home while they 
produce venom. 

Brazil’s formidable array of 
serpentes venenosos includes king- 
size rattlesnakes; lovely little coral 
snakes related to the lovely big 
cobra; the jararaca; the jara- 
racussu; and the fer-de-lance and 
the bushmaster. The last two are 
the bosses of the jungle and no 
mistake, with the vote usually 
going to the bushmaster as the 
deadliest snake, not only in Brazil, 
but in the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. He has been known to 
reach a length of twelve feet, is 
brilliantly marked, has long fangs 
and poison glands holding as much 
as 350 milligrams of venom. He 
will hand out samples of the latter 
with very little urging. 

Every night the scientists at 
Butantan enter the pit, wearing 
heavy boots and leggings, to 
“milk” the herd. A snake is 
lifted “with an iron hook and 
grasped deftly and firmly behind 
the head. The snake’s open fangs 





are put over the edge of a glass 
dish, the head is squeezed, and 
the poison drips into the dish. 
The serums are made by progres- 
sive injections of poison into a 
horse. The first injection is one 
500th of a milligram, and the dose 
is increased every three to five 
days until the horse is immune. 
The horse is then bled, and the 
serum extracted from the blood. 
Butantan manufactures three 
main types of serums for use 
against particular types of snakes, 
and one general cure-all which is 
not called snake oil, but an anti- 
ophidic. This can be used to cure 
bites by many snakes, and is es- 
pecially useful since few people 
who get bitten hang around to get 
the biter’s correct scientific name. 
The serums are distributed in 
10-cc. ampoules, and remain effec- 
tive for abouta year. Half theserum 
stuys in the state of Sao Paulo; 
the rest goes all over the world. 
But Butantan has to encourage 
snake collecting in order to keep 
its farm stocked. It sends serum 
to natives who are smart enough 
or foolish enough to collect live 
snakes. The rate of exchange, as 
yet uninflated, is one ampoule of 
serum in return for four to six 
snakes, or twenty to thirty spi- 
ders, scorpions or frogs. Six to 
eight snakes (and they don’t have 
to be poisonous) wins a syringe. 
The idea behind this reptilian 
swap-shop is education. The In- 
stitute wants to teach farmers 
and field hands that syringes and 
serum will cure snake bite more 
effectively than cobwebs, drum 
solos, incantations and devil danc- 
ers. For local folk who really get 
the snake-collecting bug, the In- 
stitute forwards, on application, 
special snake snares (a_ stick 
and rope-loop dingus) and pre- 
addressed snake boxes. In ad- 
dition, the Institute has a cir- 
cuit rider in a truck who does 
nothing but tour the state of Sao 
Paulo, picking up snakes. Last 
year, 16,679 snakes, 3431 spiders, 
2380 scorpions and 2335 frogs 
(to feed the snakes) were collected. 
Including antiscorpion and anti- 
spider serum, the Institute has 
produced more than 350,000 am- 
poules of antivenom. And snake- 
bite fatalities have dropped off 
sharp:y in Sao Paulo, along with 
the numbers of snakes. Viva, Insti- 
tuto Butantan! 


Under the Sunspots 


NE OF THE THINGS WRONG with 
1947 (and according to some 
scientists, the cause of everything 
that went wrong) was sunspots. 
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Last year was the worst year in 
sunspot history in nearly two cen- 
turies; only 1778 seems to have 
been cursed with as many cosmic 
pimples. The two largest sunspots 
ever were seen in 1946 and ’47. 
These terrific cyclonic whirls shoot 
electrified particles and photons 
into the earth’s upper atmosphere, 
which upset radio waves, cause 
spectacular northern-light produc- 
tions, and raise hell with cable and 
telegraph transmission. Last year, 
teletypes up north were in the 
habit of jumping into mysterious 
activity, rattling off ghostly mes- 
sages with nobody at the controls. 
Photons managed to bid up the 
price of grain in Winnipeg while 
the market was falling in Chicago. 
Even private phone calls were 
switched onto coast-to-coast 
broadcasts by some electronic jest. 

Nor is there much hope for 1948. 
We are in a peak of solar dis- 
turbances and nothing can be done 
about it. There is even a chance 
that 1948 may be a parallel to the 
gloomy times of 1816, which was 
called the year without a summer. 
Crops failed; corn never ripened; 
the sun rose in a cloud of smoke 
every day; snows, rains and cold 
winds were incessant; frost stayed 
in the ground until the end of 
May; and birds froze in their nests 
in mid-June. All year, sunspots 
were distinctly visible to the naked 
and discouraged eye. 


~ | | 
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The effect of sunspots on wars, 
depressions, insults, fist fights and 
general surliness is harder to pin 
down, but there’s evidence in 
history of some connection. For 
example, the 1778 sunspot peak 
was perhaps connected with the 
Revolution, the 1860 peak was 
followed by the Civil War, the 
1907 peak coincided with a panic, 
the 1917 peak came during World 
War I, the 1929 peak may have 
caused the crash (Republicans 
take note), and the 1937 peak pre- 
ceded World War II. Discourag- 
ing, isn’t it? 

But, then, there have been wars, 
revolutions, depressions, and other 
nastinesses in various quarters 
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Girls’ Camps 
Moss Lake Camp 


Daily riding and excellent salting, © taff of nationally 
known experts. All-inclusive fee irondack lake and pre- 
serve devoted to our conception of an ideal girls’ camp. Af- 
filiated brother camp and parent club 3 miles. No ragweed. 


Dr. G. L. Longstaff, Jamaica 3, Long Island, N. Y. 


Otsego 
Cooperstown, N.Y. A small personalized camp. Riding 
included in fee. Land and water sports: Dancing, crafts, 
nature. Nurse. Ages 6 to 16. Chenango brother camp. 
Catalog. 

Mrs. E. Lynn Fisher, 24 N. Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 











- Les Chalet Francais 


Deer Isle, Maine. Girls 5-18 acquire French in happy 
camp life. Swiss Chalets. Riding, sailing, dramatics, 
crafts, Spanish. Salt and fresh water. Informal pro- 
gram. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elisa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 





Camp Illahee 


Girls 6-17. In the Blue Ridge country. Creative program. 

hree (separate) age groups. 40 counselors. 125 campers. 
All water and land sports, dancing, dramatics, crafts, 
music. Riding, pack trips featured. c atalog. 


Mrs. Kathryn Francis Curtis, Dir., Box 272-D, Brevard, N.C. 





French Camp for Girls 


Ages 7-18. On Lake Champlain. Conversational French 
with European counselors. Daily riding, sailing, water 
sports, tennis, music, art, dancing included in tuition. 
25th year. Christian. Three separate age groups. 


Mrs. E. O. Chase, 50 So. Willard St., Burlington, Vermont 





Teela-Wooket Horseback Camps 


In Green Mts. of Vermont. Girls enjoy a glorious summer 
of riding, fun and adventure! Beginners’ mounts, show 
horses, hunters. Water sports, golf course. Well-rounded 
program at moderate all-inclusive rate. Booklet 


Mr. and Mrs.C. A. Roys, 34 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Waukeela Camp 

For girls 6to 16. In the oust of the White Mountains. 
Eaton Center, N. H. 27th yr. Mt. camping trips. All 
water and land sperts, riding, crafts, dramatics, dancing. 
Counselor Training Course }/ and over. Catalog. 


Hope H. Allen, Director, 30 Paterson St., Providence 6, R. |. 





Camp Bon Air 


Ss a, Tenn. Girls 7-18. Three age groups. 100 campers. 
25 mature counselors. High elevation. Modern equipment. 
All land and water sports. Riding, crafts. Eight weeks 
only. $300 inclusive. Catalog. 


E.L.Spain, Owner-Dir.,Box H,Glendale Rd.,Nashville 4,Tenn. 


ee & Girls’ Camps 
* KINDERCAMP FARM 


is On a New England Farm 
1930-1948 


Ideal place for your young child while 
you are vacationing, traveling, or 
| studying. Children 3 to 6. At Medomak, Maine. A 








child's world. Carefully enperees. All activities 
geared to meet the child's ni 


Elizabeth H. Bartlett, 29 Arlington St.. Newton 58, Mass. 








Red Fox 

Newfound Lake, N. H. For boys & girls 3-13. Where 
campers enjoy an ideal summer under an experienced staff. 
All land & water sports. Creative activities. 5 age groups. 
Health record. Box H, Bement School, Deerfield, Mass. 
Katharine Bartlett and Mary Harri Prexler, Direct 








National Music Camp, Interlochen 

Affiliated U. of Mich. Accredited. Talent-finding, talent- 

—— Symphony orch., band, choir, drama, radio, 
or is college, younger ‘students. Jr. camps— 

. girls. ¥ ot hotel. Sports. 

Dr. J.E. Maddy,Rm.8, Haven Hall, U.of M., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Special Camps 





N 


~<IADLER EXPEDITION> 
FOR TEENAGERS 
Coeducational 14-18 yrs. 
Exploration—Travel—Fun 
Excitement—Educational 
Safe—Reliable—Supervised 
Write for details 


120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
































 EFLECTING THE~ESSENCE “~~ 
OF. §JNE SHOEMAKING . . . 


The rich heritage of age-old tradition and the 
challenging advances of modern ingenuity are embodied 

in Oldtown Trotters +4: the hand-sewn moccasins 
that look, fit and wear like custom-cralted originals! 


OLDTOWN SHOE COMPANY OLD TOWN, MAINE 
Sold only in the finest stores. For your nearest source write to 
Sales Office: Oldtown Shoe Co., 179 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. 
























ane DAR 


Daks set a new standard of cut and 
comfort. They're self-supporting, 
shirt-controlling, and leave the body 
perfectly free. In fine English Worsteds. 
Manufactured by S. Simpson ltd., 


London, England. 


the patented 
English slacks 


About $29.50 

For nearest store write Dept. H 

. Simpson Imports, Inc. 

9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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during practically all the -non- 
sunspot years since 1778, too. 
Troubles still seem to be as much 
the fault of people as of the sun. 


Five-Cent Funicular 


Pewee SURVEY disclosed the 
fact that 30 per cent of the 
people of Cincinnati never had 
heard of the United Nations. Cin- 
cinnati folk live in a town where 
it’s easy to overlook the present, 
and they’re proud of it. One of 
their pleasantest reminders of the 





past is the Mount Adams Incline, 
probably the most unusual stretch 
of trolley line in the world, which 
has never been heard of by at least 
30 per cent of the United Nations. 
Mount Adams is one of the 
seven hills which overlook down- 
town Cincinnati. The Mount 
Adams Incline is the device that 
makes it possible for the ancient 
Zoo-Eden trolleys to climb the 300 
feet of Mount Adams and resume 
their run through Eden Park. This 
celestial hop is accomplished by 
two cable cars, equipped with trol- 
ley tracks, on which the trolleys 
ride, one going up, the other com- 
ing down. The ascent is a thing of 
wonder, engineered by an ancient 
steam engine in the powerhouse at 
the top of the hill, which totes the 
twenty-ton cars with ponderous 
dignity and great bell ringing. 
Today the Mount Adams In- 
cline is called the Incline, since it is 
the only survivor of five inclines 
built in the horsecar days. It was 
built in 1874, and with a couple 
of overhaulings has remained 
unchanged since its debut. Each 
cable car, called a “truck”’ by the 
trolley workers, weighs thirty- 
six tons. The engine doesn’t pull 
all that weight, since the down- 
going trucks help balance the 
weight of the upgoing, though 
often a trolley is hauled up 
while none is going down. Each 
truck travels 14,539 miles per 
year up and down the 975-foot, 
30-per-cent-grade hill. Heart of 
the whole contraption is two Lane 
and Bradley duplex Corliss steam 
engines, gaily painted in red and 
black, studded with gold stars, 





adorned with a fine Dutch wing. 
mill scene. The gear teeth on the 
cable drum are made of maple 
wood which hasn’t even begun to 
splinter in 37 years. 

The operating crew consists of 
conductors at top and bottom, 
who close the gates and take pedes. 
trian fares (5c); and a fireman, en- 
gineer and operator. The operator 
is the skipper, and his bridge is q 
narrow house between the tracks 
at the top. No automatic push- 
button controls for him. He has 
an impressive group of hand levers 
and big wheels to turn, plus two 
huge pedals to control the brakes, 
He also does the bell ringing. 

You can ride on the Zoo-Eden 
Incline without even getting or 
the trolley. The line will carry you 
and your automobile up on one of 
the trucks for a_ two-bit fee, 
When you get to the top you can 
get out and call on Harry Moffitt, 
one of the engineers. He will show 
you the wooden teeth on his gears 
and his engine, which he has been 
watching for forty years, and 
which may even, God forbid, 
outlive the United Nations. 


100 Per Cent 


ae MANY RESIDENTS of Il- 
linois probably will be shocked 
to learn that they are not speaking 
English. In fact, none of then 
has spoken or written a word of 
English since 1923. In that year 
the late William Hale Thompson, 
mayor of Chicago, who threatened 
once to “bust King Saint George 
of Great Britain on the snoot” if 
the king set his un-American Toot 





inside Chicago, suddenly woke up 
to the fact that, willy-nilly, he 
was speaking English, or an ap- 
proximate facsimile thereof. In no 
time at all a statute was passed 
overwhelmingly in the state leg- 
islature making “American’”’ the 
“official language of the State of 
Illinois.” This reverse-English law 
is in effect today. Illinois remains 
the only state with its own lan- 
guage, surrounded by dangerous 
powers such as Indiana and Mis- 
souri, whose citizens speak a strange 
foreign tongue. THE END 
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THE END 








Here’s perfect escape for the winter- 
weary. Just think—you board a TWA 
Skyliner one chill day. In a few hours 
you're right there in the heart of the 
sunny Southwest! And you'll have days 
of relaxing fun ahead, even if your 
“vacation” is only a weekend! 

If golf is your game, you can play it 
in shirt sleeves on grass that’s really 
green. You can plunge in a sparkling 





Get away from winter for a 


Quickie Vacation 


under the Southwest Sun 


You can rest and play every day—for, by T WA, the Southwest is just 
a few hours from almost anywhere in the United States. 


pool. Or taste tingling pure air on a 
mountain pack trip. If you’d rather 
just loaf, there’s no finer place any- 
where to stretch out and soak up the 
sun. 

Like the idea? It’s easy to arrange. 
Your Travel Agent will gladly make 
your TWA reservations. And he’ll 
suggest excellent places to stay and 
play. Or just call your TWA office. 











Mf anything ails your appetite, try this. Saddle up at 
sun-up and hit the trail to the mountains. Pause in a 
shady grove at noon, shake up a fire, start the coffee pot 
a-boilin’ and the steaks a-sizzlin’, then... mmmmmmm! 













All kinds ef fun are waiting under the South- 
west sun. The scenery is spectacular, the colors 
gorgeous. And the nights are clear, crisp and cool, 


so you can really sleep! 


and stay? Write for a handy book of answers, 
“Arizona ranches, resorts, hotels.” TWA, Box H1, 


Guide book free! Wondering where to go 
101 West 11th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











For more time to play... fly 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S.A.* EUROPE > AFRICA:-ASIA 


Your travel agent will tell you about direct TWA Skyliner service to the Southwest from key cities 
along its coast-to-coast route, at rates comparable to those of surface transportation. 
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If a Tavares isn’t making history, he’s writing it. 
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4) ee 

bo gemeae TAVARES dé sa (Brazil, 

pagé 34), who has addressed 
hundreds .of American and Bra- 
zilian audiences, thinks Americans 
are easief on * They'll 
put up wis toa says, “as 
long as they knowhow long it’s go- 
ing to last—sb Halways announce 
first how long I’m going to talk. 
Brazilians usually assume that any 
lecturer wilk be an’, unspeakable 
bore,” Totemiphasize the distiné- 
tion; Doctor Tavares cites the case 
of one Margaret Louise Long, a 
(North) American; who found hislec- 
turés in Dallas, Texas, go un-boring 
that she married the lecturer a year 
arid a half ago. 

Between Yecture tours; Doctor 
Tavares is writing his secénd book; 
the first was The Brazilians: People 
of $Tomorrow, published last year. 

Brazilians may he more important 
friends for the North Americans 
than any others in the years that lie 
ahead,” he declares, “and so it is 
important that both peoples under- 
stand each other better. I believe 
that one of the best ways to further 
such understanding is by an inter- 
change of students.” 

Docter Tavares (he took an M.D. 
at the University of Louvain in 
Belgium though he never has prac- 
ticed) has represented Brazil at 
several international educational 
conferences, has advised both Walt 
Disney and the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs on South 
American ways and has been a pro- 
fessor of biology at the University 
of Sao Paulo. The Tavares family 


i 


24 


BY-LINES 


arrived in Brazil with the first boat- 
load of Portuguese in 1532 and were 
among the founders of Pernambuco 
and of Natal, where Doctor Tavares 
was born. He has traveled through- 
out the United States, Europe and 
North Africa, and now lives tem- 
porarily in Peru, Vermont, although 
his ‘permanent home is in. Rio. 


NTIL_ 1938, H. W. HEINSHEIMER 

(Operay on. Tour, page 72) 
wrote about music in German, using 
for his material his experiences as 
editor of ‘a music magazine and head 
of the opera department of a Vien- 
nese music-publishing house. He 





was in the United States on business 
when Hitler invaded Austria and he 
decided it would be easier to learn 
English than to return to Naziland: 
It took nine years to satisfy. himself 
that he had English down pat; then 
he wrote Menagerie in-F Sharp. “ It 
doesn’t matter what. language. I 
write in,” hé says, “as long as it’s 
about music. a a 
“IT was married in Ameriéa tod,” 
he adds. ‘‘ At a party someone intro- 





duced me: ‘Doctor Heinsheimer, 
please meet Doctor Heinsheimer.’ 
The second. doctor was a lovely 
lady dentist. To insure myself life- 
long free dental treatment and to 
save her from the necessity of ever 
changing her name, I married her. 
Now we have two children, who also 
get free dental. treatment.” Doc- 
tor Heinsheimer (not the dentist) 
is director of the symphonic and 
dramatic ‘repertoire for Schirmer’s 
publishing house and is writing an- 
other book—a novel, again in Eng- 
lish—about a famous composer. 


HINE, the associate editor who 


L 
, A saw Opera on Tour through the 


press, ranks listening to all kinds of 
music among his three favorite pas- 
times. The other two favorites are 
eating and riding. 

His friends could add a fourth: 
the invention of tall stories. ““ Born 
in a dak bungalow in the shadow of 
the Himalayas,” he says, “I early 
married the girl of my choice. Since 
she already was the betrothed of the 
Dalai Lama, we had to flee Tibet for 
the more bracing atmosphere of 
Palm Springs, where we reside to 
this day.” Alas, Mr. Hine was born 





in Pittsburgh thirty-two years ago 
and lives in New York with a beau- 


tiful but non-Oriental redheaded 


wife and two Siamese cats. 

“The closest thing to derring-do 
in my life,” he confesses, ‘was a 
ride of several hundred miles in the 
brake box of a freight car on the 
Trans-Iranian Railroad. I smoked 
incessantly during the trip and dis- 
covered only at its end that the car 
was loaded with high-octane gas for 
the. Russian air force. I like to 
think that throwing my butts from 
the car was my contribution to win- 
ning the battle of Stalingrad.” 

During the war, Master Sergeant 
Hine worked on Yank successively 
as correspondent in Iran, editor of 
the Persian Gulf edition, overseas 
news editor and managing editor. 
He‘also has written free-lance arti- 
eles for national magazines, includ- 


‘ing a movie column for Salute. 


He declares that he has been work- 
ing on a novel as long as anyone 
has known him, and threatens, 
“Someday I may even finish it.” 
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7 Have Twice the Fun! 


RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


..AND DRIVE IT YOURSELF 


“Fun, and fun, like we’ve never had before on 
any vacation! Glorious days of care-free living 
as we went wherever fancy directed in ‘our 
own’ car. It was simply wonderful to have 
the car we had rented from Hertz, waiting 
when we got there! We saw everything, — 
went everywhere, and saved so much 
time we had at least 4 extra days of 
complete relaxation ...” Plan now for the 
perfect vacation! There are Hertz stations 
in virtually every resort area. Go by 
plane, train, or bus and when you get 
there, rent a new car, in tip-top condition, 
properly insured, as private as your own. 
Drive it yourself. The cost can be 
divided among friends—for the rate is the 
same for one or several. You can reserve a new 
Chevrolet or other fine car from Hertz before you leave home 
through the Plane-Auto and Rail-Auto Travel Plans at 
a any Hertz station or at your local air line or train ticket counter. 
n; Hertz is the only coast-to-coast car rental system, 
dependable, experienced through 24 years of service, 
and available in any of the 300 cities throughout the 
U. S. and Canada. For full information call your local 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self station listed under ‘‘Automobile 
Rentals” in the classified telephone section. For 
free directory of all Hertz stations and full 
information, write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
Dept. 338, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Between the residential district of Point Loma and downtown San Diego lies one of the world’s finest harbirs. 


t te 


Home Port.U.S.A. > 


San Diego pegs its future on more tourists, new light industry, and the Navy 


~— by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


— MILES north of the Mexican border 

towns, Tijuana and Agua Caliente, and 
128 miles south of Los Angeles, lies the ninety- 
five square miles of the city of San Diego— 
but not quietly. 

_ The word “siesta” has been re-evaluated 

and reserved for the exclusive use of the 
Many retired pensioners who built the com- 
Munity’s former reputation as a sun-struck 
haven for the aged. A greater appreciation of 
the word “ progress” is now- being cultivated 
among the majority of the citizenry. 

_ Few American cities were so stimulated by 
the adrenalin of the war boom as this port-side 
community, and few were so cagily concerned 


ssion Tower shines over an evening session 
the annual ten-day San Diego County Fair. 


‘ 


with the maintenance of economic affluence 
after the peak had passed. Consequently, San 
Diego today, its population nearing 400,000, 
or almost double its census figures of 1940, is 
sprinting into Tomorrow at a civic pace which, 
according to one businessman, may someday 
cause the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
ever zealous of its coastal dominance, to send 
spies into the area each week to see what's 
going on. 

So infectious is the fervor for the Future 
that a cynical town elder, hearing that Father 
Arthur Hutchinson of the Mission San Juan 
Capistrano had reported the departure of the 
swallows weeks in advance of their traditional 
time for fall migration, muttered, ‘‘ B’god, the 
boosters got to the birds!’’ Such comment is 


Photographs by Ernest Kleinberg 
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sincere tribute and deserved accolade to San 
Diego’s conscientious planning. 

There were few occasions for meditation in 
the years between 1941 and 1945, when the 
giant aircraft factories of Consolidated Vultee, 
Rohr, Solar and Ryan ran twenty-four-hour-a- 
day shifts. The streets swarmed with service- 
men who jammed restaurants, juke joints and 
bars. A man who owned a liquor license could 
barter it for sums ranging up to $75,000, much 
as seats on the New York Stock Exchange 
were once sold, and in much the same air of 
excitement. Five thousand sailors and soldiers 
jammed the Sherman Café’s ten bars and dance 
floor simultaneously. There were times when 
the dance music couldn’t be heard for the 
“wolf whistles.” The alleged smiles on the 
faces of hotel-room clerks in El Cortez and the 
U. S. Grant could have (Continued on Page 30) 
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NAVY MAN 


paso of the 35,000 Navy men staffing the 


installations around San Diego is Texas- 
born, 29-year-old William E. MacDonald, 
aviation chief machinist’s mate. Currently 
serving two years’ shore duty, MacDonald’s 
basic duty is’ structural and engine mainte- 
nance of the land-based planes which use the 
facilities of the Air Repair Base on North Is- 
land. ) 

For a five-day week, plus one twenty- 
four-hour tour of duty every eighth day, Mac- 
Donald receives $239.50 a month (tax free). 


As this is not enough to support his wife, four- 
year-old son, Jimmy, and his 1941 Buick, 
MacDonald also runs a small short-order res- 
taurant on the side. Mrs. ““ Mac,” busy all day 
at the counter, sent Jimmy last year to the 
Library Nursery School on Coronado’s D Street, 
a’ service which cost Chief Mac seven dollars 
a week. ‘The MacDonalds, after an in-again, 
out-again experience with ‘temporary’ Navy 
housing, now have their own home at 224 
Coronation Street, Imperial Beach, at the 
southern end of the Silver Strand. 








AIRCRAFT MAN 


T= BUSTLING, jostling, twenty-four-hour-a- 
day worker crowds that put the war on 
wings haveleft-the city, but there are still some 
13,800 men and women who find a living in 
San Diego’s airtraft industry. Michigan-born 
Gordon T. Waite is one of them. A staff 
materials engineer, averaging between $6000 
and $7000 a year, Waite has been with Con- 
solidated, Vultee Aircraft Corporation since 
1937. He has been in the industry since 1926, 
ever since he left the Army Air Forces. Waite’s 
basic function is the investigation of alloys 
and' new manufacturing processes in the pre- 


liminary-design department. Married since 
1931, he has two children, Penelope, aged seven, 
and Nicholas, aged four. 

The Waites live in a ranch-type home of 
their own design on Savoy Street, Point Loma. 
The house, overlooking the bay, cost him $6500 
to build, plus $1000 for the lot. His taxes 
run $225 annually. So inflated are San 
Diego values today, and so desperate is the 
housing situation, that Waite could sell his 
ten-year-old property for $22,000 in the 
present market. He has no intention of doing 
so, however. 








FISHERMAN 


OE ROGERS, born José Rodrigues at Pico in 

the Azores Islands in 1891, is one of San 
Diego’s 3000 fishermen. A prosperous Portu- 
guese-American citizen, he came to this country 
in 1910, sent for his sweetheart in 1914, married, 
became a citizen. 

Joe began work as.a member of a four-man 
crew on a twenty-one-ton boat for wagés which 
averaged $300 a trip. He made three- trips a 
year. Today he is the nonfishing owner of three 
shares of the eight which own the luxury clipper 
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Navigator. The remainder are held by two 
sons-in-law and two nephews, all of whom are 
members of the crew. The Navigator is a 345-ton 
boat which cost $525,000 to build. Each trip 
costs $12,000 to make. But each trip also brings 
the boat $10,000 in net earnings. Joe’s home, 
a brick-and-frame structure he built himself in 
1923, is on Rosecrans Avenue, Point Loma. 
His three daughters are all married; grand- 
children have arrived and are growing up to 
be fishermen also, 


Chief Machinist’s Mate William MacDonald 
works at North Island’s Naval Air Repair Base. 


Engineer Gordon Waite tests new materials 
for one of San Diego’s large aircraft factories. 


Joe Rogers, once fish peddler, is now part owner 
of $525,000 tuna clipper, netting $10,000 a trip. 
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At quitting, MacDonald (center) walks with MacDonalds lived briefly in Navy “temporary” Jimmy MacDonald has to pass strict inspection 
co-workers between lines of serviced airplanes, quarters(above) before buyingtheirpresenthome. every morning before entering nursery school. 





Waite gives his views to department chiefs at_ This dining patio is one of the conveniences Waite built home for $6500 in 1938. San 
a staff conference on preliminary designing. of Waite’s ranch-type home of his own design. Diego’s real-estate boom has tripled its value. 


When a school of tuna is sighted, even these Rogers built own home on Point Loma, Joe and family celebrate his grandson’s birthday, 
small barracuda boats desert harbor, join chase. | where prosperous Portuguese fishermen live. while the child’s father fishes 3000 miles away. 























Riviera-like atmosphere of the pleasant beaches near La Jolla has attracted many wealthy residents. 
The sea here forms a sheltered cove and homes and gardens are landscaped to take advantage of the view. 


Two of San Diego’s champion water skiers race past naval supply ships anchored in the harbor. 
Miss Koehler cavorts gaily on single ski; her friend, sage Mrs. Wisdom, sticks, literally, to the usual. 





(Continued from Page 27) been duplicated in a 
dental chair. The ‘‘Okies” of wartime, lured 
by the magic of ‘‘time and a half” and “ dow- 
ble time,” invaded the area to live in trailer 
camps, even tent settlements. 

Quiet reflection came hard with the air f,)'| 
of throbbing motors, with the sound of power 
dredges and bulldozers leveling thousands of 
acres for new plant sites and military install s- 
tions. Dreamers, sporadically lulled by the 
city’s own special blend of blue sea and sun, 
were in danger of being shoved right off the 
curbs by sailors walking five abreast on the 


: paving. 


Yet as early as 1942 a group of San Diego's 
civic leaders formed a Planning Committee tv 
cushion the inevitable postwar let-down. They 
raised an operating fund of $240,000, which 
was later augmented by an additional $120,000, 
and cut loose their visions. In 1944, under the 
prodding of Hance Cleland, chairman of the 
board of the San Diego Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, the planning board abetted the psycho- 
analysis of the city by summoning the Phila- 
delphia firm of Day & Zimmerman to make a 
further commercial survey. Thus, with slide 
rules bristling like pikes in a medieval army, 
San Diego began its super quickstep toward 
physical face-lifting and economic rejuvena- 
tion. The march shows few signs of easing at 
present. If anything, the tempo in San Diego, 
the oldest California community of them all, 
is increasing. 


A Town With its Feet in the Sea 


Subdivisions are spreading so fast and rang- 
ing so far that Kingsley R. Warfield, an ex- 
Navy commander, is making a living with a 
mobile movie. To save mothers the trouble of 
taking their’ children into downtown San 
Diego, Warfield’s trailer truck ranges far and 
wide to bring movies to the moppets. That 
amplified voice calling, ‘Hello, this is your 
mobile movie. There will be a show on Olive 
Grove Hill in five minutes. Bring a dime,” is 
merely a sign of civic expansion. 

It’s hard to sense the beating of the promo- 
tional tom-toms when viewing the city from 
the site of the Old Spanish Lighthouse on the 
tip of Point Loma. The city rises from the 
cargo-stacked Embarcadero, in a series of 
steps somewhat like the side of a giant stadium, 
the buildings blazing white in the singularly 
clear air. 

At the summit is the green, eye-resting ex- 
panse of Balboa Park, 1400 acres of landscaped 
beauty whose permanent, Spanish-style ex- 
position buildings give it the appearance of a 
transplanted Seville. Farther east, beyond 
the city, the terrain rises, rolling, climbing to 
the nearly 6000-foot crest of the Peninsular 
Mountain range, then drops again, below sea 
level to the reaches of the heat-blistered Salton 
Sea. West of the city and Point Loma is the 
Pacific, restless, moody, showing gray, green, 
blue; and at dawn and sunset, a variety of the 
most implausible hues. 

The sea is dominant. San Diego, while it 
aspires to become an even greater tourist cen- 
ter, and simultaneously attempts to woo more 
and more light industries into its folded hills, is 
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Behind statue of “Mother of Water,” by Donal Hord, is 
San Diego’s City and County Administration Building. 


primarily a seagoing town. The community 
fathers are rightfully proud of visitor attrac- 
tions which, according to 1947 estimates, drew 
some $40,000,000 worth of tourist business 
into the area. They take deserved pride in 
county agricultural pay rolls aggregating some 
$55,000,000, an industrial pay roll exceeding 
$55,000,000 and the fact that 160 new light 
industries came to San Diego in 1946. But 
the city’s biggest asset is not its civic spirit or 
its mental agility. It is geographic. It is San 
Diego Bay, one of the world’s greatest natural 


Looking through the belfry of San Diego Mission, one 
may see a broad panorama of fertile, quiet countryside. 





harbors, the prime reason the city is the head- 
quarters of the 11th Naval District. It is the 
watery foundation upon’ which rests San 
Diego’s biggest economic enterprise, the United 
States Navy, with its $300,000,000 worth of 
installation and a pay roll of some $90,000,000 
in 1947, 

An irregular arc, the bay is fourteen miles 
long, two and a half miles wide. It covers 
approximately twenty-two square miles of 
area including bordering tidelands. Land- 
locked by North Island and the narrow strip 


San Diego is famous as a “sailor’s town.” Here, walking on Broadway near the Y.M.C.A., 
war-time site of the USO, are some of the 35,000 Navy men who were stationed in the area, 


of land called the Silver Strand, which joins 
North Island to the mainland, its entrance is 
protected by the south-jutting thrust of Point 
Loma. San Diego’s harbor has been the first 
port of call on the West Coast of continental 
United States for four centuries. 

Known with varying degrees of affection as 
just plain “Dago” to two generations of 
American bluejackets, the city has been a sea- 
men’s center since the Portuguese navigator 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, looking for a north- 
west passage to China, poked the blunt, bow of 


Serra Museum, of Spanish mission architecture, houses San Diego Historical Society. 
Donated by George W. Marston, 1928, it stands atop Fort Stockton above Mission Valley. 
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The Cloud Club, limited to 50 members, overlooks city from 14th floor of 
El Cortez Hotel. Prominent civic leaders of San Diego meet, lunch here, 


Serving his second term as San Diego’s mayor, Harley E. Knox works 
five hectic days at City Hall. On week ends, he runs a modern dairy. 


G. Aubrey Davidson, noted banker, heads 
many of San Diego’s civic organizations. 


Hance H. Cleland, executive of San Diego 


Clinton D. McKinnon is the editor, publisher and 
Gas & Electric Co., graphs city’s power needs. 


owner of semi-liberal daily, the San Diego Journal. 


his vessel into the bay in 1542, debarked and 
climbed Point Loma to kneel to the mutual 
glory of God and the Spanish king. Prototype 
of the more modern seamen, however, was 
Sebastian Viscaino, who arrivéd sixty years 
later. With much the same talent for observa- 
tion of essentially the same subject matter as 
the sailors of World War II, he confided to his 
diary that the bay was the best harbor in the 
South Seas, but that he was not having much 
luck with some of the native women seen 
along the beaches. With this Latin regret he 
sailed away, first giving the bay its present 
name, and making a careful note to suggest 
“the establishment of a Spanish settlement.” 
The advice went unheeded for more than a 
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century and a half. Spain, uneasy at reports 
that the English and the Russians might colo- 
nize along the West Coast, backed an expedi- 
tion headed by Don Gaspar de Portola in 1769. 
With Portol4 eame Fra Junipero Serra, the 
first Father President of the Missions, who 
founded and dedicated the mission San Diego 
de Alcala within the first Spanish camp site, 
now known to visitors and the townsmen who 
keep it green, as Presidio Park in the Old 
Town. Fra Serra, finding army influence upon 
the natives he wished to convert running coun- 
ter to some of the basic precepts of the Church, 
later moved the mission six miles up the val- 
ley, where its restored building now stands. 
He built there the first irrigation ditches and 
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the first dam in California, established his mis- 
sion community, and turned his devout eyes 
north. San Diego became the starting point of 
El Camino Real, the King’s Highway, which 
eventually connected a mission chain, each 
architectural link a day’s ride away, ending at 
Sonoma. The next stop, San Luis Rey, lies 
four miles from Oceanside in a quiet valley 
today, restored as it was in 1798. 

Even in the days of the mission and the 
dreamy grandeur of San Diego’s Old Town, the 
harbor was the main link with the outside 
world, and the sailing ships loading hides and 
tallow that Dana wrote about in Two, Years 
Before the Mast, the Yankee’ whalers» and 
traders kept the port active. Spain's “mission 





rule” ended in 1834 with the revolt of Mexico 
against its long absentee rulers. Twelve years 
later, during the United States’ war with Mex- 
ico, the American flag was raised over San 
i ~ Diego for the first time. 
In 1866 Alonzo E. Horton, a businessman 
from San Francisco, moved into the area, took ; — 
» a probing look at the Old Town and startled — saeitt: 2 
» the citizens by stating that he would not give . “2 
' > a nickel for its future. He bluntly declared ff 7 
that the city belonged down by the bay, and ? 
| forthwith set about putting it there. He talked ; 
4 the city trustees into selling part of the land, 
_ for approximately six cents an acre, and wound 
up owning what is today the business section 
of San Diego plus some of the northeast resi- 
dential sections. Horton’s “addition” gradu- 
ally became San. Diego proper. The original 
1 ' incorporated village stayed the Old Town. 
: "Horton was the first of an entrepreneurial 
succession to fall in love with the possibilities 
inherent in bay development. Shortly after 
the Santa Fe, running from San Bernardino, 
entered the town in 1885 to touch off a real- 


~dgeent boom, John D. Sprecke is; another San San Diego’s long, hot, arid summers send throngs of residents each week end to the admission-free 
Franciscan, came to San Diego. Spreckels 


fortune came from sugar and he sweetened beach along the bay where they swim, sun-bathe, relax, watch the many boat races and water-ski meets. 
ap cyan ae Pea Beneath delicate Spanish lanterns of historic Casa de Bandini, in the oldest section of San Diego, 
ry side sais shun heahcon & chant drive ail stroll two modern misses dressed in the casual semi-sportswear ever popular with California women. 
Silver Strand which joins the community to 
the mainland. 
Spreckels also bought the lush Hotel del _ 
Coronado from E. S. Babcock and H. L. Storey, 
Coronado’s first developers. He pioneered 
most of the facilities which make this resort and 
)_~~Tesidential community the suburb it is today. 











An Ocean Scientist 


The sea and the bay also appealed to E. W. 
Scripps, the newspaper publisher, who arrived 
shortly after Spreckels. His most enduring 
memorial, which is part of the University of f 
» California today, is the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography at La Jolla, a city beach area 
noted for bathing suits, brilliant pink fig mari- 
golds and some of the most weirdly beautiful 
wind-and-wave erosion in the world, a process 
that has carved caves and arches along the 
shore. Scripps oceanographic scientists laid the 
groundwork for much of the success enjoyed 
by amphibious forces during the war. As one 
marine explained, “They even had the pot- 
holes in Tokyo Harbor plotted for us in case 
we néeded to know.”’ Today’s research, how- 
ever, ranges from the study of marine bacteria 
to fish habits and the discovery of edible ma- 
rine plants. 

Not all of the city’s benefactors arrived laden 
with wealth. George W. Marston, pioneer mer- 
chant, early planner and one of the founders of , 
Balboa Park, began his career in 1870 as a ¢ 
clerk in the old Horton House, a hostelry that 
once stood on the site of the Hotel U.S. Grant. 
He bought a store in 1873, the predecessor of | 
modern Marston’s today, and merchandised : | 
himself iato a tidy fortune. It was that money 
and Marston’s interest which stimulated the 
first professional planning in the area. Marston ‘ 
hired John Nolen in 1908, directed kim to | { | 
redesign the city, a (Continued on Page 116) we ‘ 








Seen from Sugar Loaf Mountain, Rio de Janeiro, with its magnificent harbor, clings to a strip of land along Guanabara Bay. Copacabana 


BRAZLL 


Rio de Janeiro, the capital city, is still gay and colorful, but under- 


neath there are problems of inflation, graft and poor housing 
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‘Beach curves in background; Praia Vermelha Beach, foreground. 


by HERNANE TAVARES de SA 


R° DE JANEIRO, meaning River of January, 
was so named because the Portuguese fleet 
that entered Guanabara Bay on a January 
some four hundred years ago thought it was 
navigating a huge river. Rio grew into a city 
so marvelous as to earn the title of Cidade 
Maravilhosa (Marvelous City), but today it is 
caught between the pressure of sudden growth 
and an equally sudden disruption of its tradi- 
tional pattern of gracious living. Under the 





stress of increasingly complex living conditions, 
the city’s split personality is becoming distress- 
ingly evident. The resulting confusion and dis- 
organization are everywhere reflected in the 
life of the people, and much of the spontaneous 
gaiety of the cariocas (as the inhabitants of Rio 
are called) seems to have been lost. 

Two million people live in Rio, in some sec- 
tions packed on top of each other, in others 
loosely spread out. In Copacabana, one of the 
most fashionable residential districts, 300,000 
people are crowded tightly together in row 
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* Eros Volusia, Brazil’s noted dancer, expresses the gay spirit of Rio. 


after row of tall apartment houses situated on 
what is in reality a mere strip of land between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the encroaching moun- 
tains. The more modest residential sections 
stretch interminably, for Rio sprawls like a 
lopsided octopus, each one of its suburbs 
squeezed into narrow corridors by the moun- 
tains that pour themselves into the very heart 
of the city. The mountains around and within 
Rio are not placid, rolling hills but stone walls 
that rise abruptly, often forming a dead end 
to a street. They are so uncompromisingly 
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Spacious buildings of the University of Brazil have a beautiful setting at foot of the mountains. 
In left foreground is the Medical College with the National Chemical School directly behind. 


Rio has no big department stores. Instead, she shops 
in little specialty houses like those on Rua Congal- 
ves Dias, below, for fine custom-made clothing. 





vertical that little room is left for climbing, 
winding streets. The’macadam thoroughfares 
of the city nearer the shore, however, are wide 
and flat, with no gradients to climb, a fact which 
makes low-powered European cars popular. 

On the monotonously limpid days for which 
Rio is famous, the mountains move closer, 
often giving the impression of being within 
hand’s reach. Standing in front of the Opera 
House in the midst of the downtown shopping 
district, the visitor is overwhelmed by the 
towering bulk of Sugar Loaf (some 1200 feet) 
which, actually some two miles distant, looms 
almost frighteningly close. Medical students, 
getting off the bondes (Rio’s gay trolley cars, 
open on each side with wooden benches running 
the width of the car) to attend classes at the 
University, see the stone walls of the smaller 
mountains that surround Sugar Loaf soaring 
only a few yards from the school buildings. 

The city lies between Guanabara Bay and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The traveler who sails 
into the bay sees first the curves of Flamengo 
and Botafogo beaches, then the downtown 
district, and beyond that miles of docks, for 
here is the second busiest harbor of the South 
American continent. To the west the city is 
ringed with smokestacks, for 28 per cent of 
Brazil’s industry is concentrated around the 
capital. 

It is obvious that Rio expects to be taken 
seriously : within its limits lie not only a sizable 
part of the country’s industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises but also all the departments of 
the federal government. Brazil, like all Latin 
countries, follows a tradition of centralized 
government; anything having to do, even re- 
motely, with the administration of Brazil must 
be decided in Rio. 

This morbid overgrowth of public services 
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Ministry of Education and Health is a handsome 
example of Rio’s vigorous modern architecture. 


gives a curious climate to the city. An odor of 
bureaucracy permeates Rio, and one has the 
impression that everyone in town is either a 
bureaucrat or a bureaucrat’s relative. Actually 
this is not far from the truth, for the federal 
government has over 100,000 officials in Rio, 
while the city has over 60,000 municipal em- 
ployees. As the average family is five persons, 
close to a million people are supported by 
public funds. 

Emphasis on bureaucracy has not only out- 
rageously overstaffed government offices but 
has introduced red tape and the public pay roll 
into the most unlikely spots. For instance, 
Rio’s Opera House is owned by the city gov- 
ernment, and all members of the orchestra 
and the corps de ballet are municipal employees. 
On several occasions brilliant dancers have 
not been engaged because they refused to wait 
around for months until their papers went 
through and they could be officially appointed. 
On the other hand, all through the 1947 season 
the critics commented in their columns on the 
fact that eighteen ballerinas, who had been 
appointed because of patronage, were so in- 
competent that the theater’s master chore- 
ographer refused to use them and excluded 
them even from rehearsals. 


Music Under the Equator 


The Opera House, known as Teatro Munic- 
ipal, an ornate, marble-heavy building erected 
at the turn of the century, is the center of 
Rio’s cultural life. 

The main season opens in March and 
stretches through July and August, which is 
the height of winter in Rio, seasons being re- 
versed below the Equator. Consequently, the 
great singers of the Metropolitan and the Euro- 
pean opera houses come in what is to them the 
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Lapa district, % mile from bay, with its cafés, 
night clubs, and novelty shops, is a tourists’ mecca. 


dead season at home to perform during what 
is the winter season for Rio and Buenos Aires. 

Many world-renowned conductors have 
made guest appearances in the Opera House. 
In fact, it was here that Arturo Toscanini was 
discovered and launched on his way to fame. 
The young Toscanini was then a cellist with 
a visiting Italian-opera orchestra, and on a 
moment’s notice, due to the withdrawal of 
the conductor, he had to take over. It was the 
first time he had conducted in public. The 
highly critical and sensitive Rio audience gave 
the newcomer arousing ovation and demanded 
his reappearance on the following nights. 


The Fabulous Quitandinha 


Since 1940 Rio has had its own Symphony 
Orchestra (not to be confused with the Opera 
House orchestra), which has been making a 
sound contribution toward developing an ap- 
preciation for music. Once a month it gives a 
concert for the school children, at which there 
is standing room only. For a fixed fee of one 
dollar and fifty cents a month, one can be- 
come an “associate member”’ of the symphony 
society, with the privilege of attending the 
eighteen regular performances of the orchestra. 
Instrumentalists and singers from all parts of 
the world are presented as guest artists with 
the Symphony or in solo concerts in the Opera 
House. The Symphony is supported by the 
Ministry of Education as well as by private 
contributions. 

Drama companies from France, Italy and 
Spain perform regularly during the season and 
meet with no difficulty in mustering a public 
that understands their respective languages. 
There is a huge interest in the Anglo-Saxon 
theater, and a growing demand for British and 
North American stock companies. An in- 


creasing number of cariocas, especially among 
the younger generation, have acquired an 
easy command of the English language. 

Apart from these activities, Rio’s night life 
is concentrated in its two leading hotels, one on 
Copacabana beach, the other up in the moun- 
tains of Petropolis, some thirty miles away. 
This mountain-resort hotel, modestly called 
Quitandinha (‘little grocery store”), is a 
feudalistic structure straight out of A Thou- 
sand and One Nights. Built during the war at 
a cost of ten million dollars, Quitandinha is con- 
sidered one of the world’s most luxurious—and 
expensive—hotels. With its own theater, news- 
paper plant, swimming pools and artificial lake, 
it comes close to being a self-sufficient unit. 

But the crowning glory of this fantastic estab- 
lishment has today become pointless. Its gam- 
bling rooms were covered by a dome that, as 
one heard endlessly repeated, is bigger than that 
of St. Peter’s in Rome. This was a realistic 
symbol rather a spiritual one, however, since 
Quitandinha, for all its hundreds of suites and 
its adjoining residential project, was basically 
a gigantic gambling center. When Brazil’s 
President Dutra outlawed gambling in the 
spring of 1946, the blow was so severe that 
Quitandinha had to close for a time. Smooth, 
enterprising Joaquim Rolla, who built Qui- 
tandinha with the profits from his other gam- 
bling ventures, has not been entirely dismayed 
by the government’s action, although, when 
the ban was impending, he and other gambling 
kings publicized their sorrow over the 70,000 
employees of the gambling industry who were 
threatened with unemployment. 

Rolla had in the past decade made his 
Casino da Urca, on one of Rio’s beaches, into 
the gayest and most sophisticated of the con- 
tinent’s night clubs, and its most prosperous 
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Looking south from Praca Floriano, toward ornate Monroe Palace where the Brazilian senate 
meets. Palace was originally built by U. S. to house its exhibits at the Rio World’s Fair in 1908. 


The outstretched arms of huge mosaic Christ of 
Corcovado, 2000 feet above Rio, deliberately symbol-. 
ize Brazil as a unified nation without racial prejudice. 
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Copacabana can be crowded even in August, which is late winter in Rio. Co-operative apartment buildings line the beach. 


gambling den. Today Urca remains closed, but 
Rolla has reopened Quitandinha and is in the 
process of planning around it a huge conglom- 
erate of ‘apartment buildings—five thousand 
units—with a gallery running through the 
buildings where permanent international ex- 
hibits will be housed. People in Rio take such 
grandiose projects quite seriously, especially 
when they remember that Rolla, who began life 
as a cowhand in the West, has already ob- 
tained a $900,000 bid from the Argentine 
Government for 1200 square meters of floor 
space in the projected gallery. Rolla states 
that this expansion of Quitandinha is today 
his only concern and that his days as a gam- 
bling king are over. 

Though gambling is over for Rolla, the cari- 
oca continues to indulge in it, for next to the 
samba and the Carnival, gambling is his great 
passion. In every office, every shop, every 
government bureau in Rio, a quiet man will 
appear sometime during the morning to hold 
soft-spoken, short conferences with the em- 
ployees. He is one of the thousands of book- 
makers for the country’s national game of 
chance, the jogo do bicho, or ‘animal game.” 
The jogo do bicho was unwittingly launched half 
a century ago by the founder of Rio’s Zoo, 
Baron Joao Baptista Vianna Drummond. The 
Baron had been worried by the falling attend- 
ance at the Zoo and, knowing his fellow 
citizens, he appealed to their gambling in- 
stincts. On each Sunday he put one of his 
animals in a hooded cage near the entrance and 
every visitor, on buying his admission ticket, 
had the right to guess which animal was con- 
cealed in the cage. In the afternoon when the 
cage was uncovered, the winners were paid 
twenty times the cost of their individual 
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admission tickets. As the Zoo at that period 
was not too rich in different specimens of wild 
animals, the Baron rounded their number to 
twenty-five by adding a few homely beasts, 
such as an ass, a cow, a rooster and a turkey. 

The key to the game’s spreading first to the 
city and then to the whole country was the 
Baron’s stroke of genius in choosing just 
twenty-five animals. This made it possible to 
fit the game into the decimal system by giving 
each of the twenty-five animals a group of four 
numbers. 

Outlawed in every state in Brazil, tolerated 
in some, this daily lottery is deeply rooted in 


Flamengo Beach is roughly like Coney Island, 
and on warm week ends is almost as crowded. 


the lives of the people and the authorities have 
never been able to stamp it out. The reason is 
that Brazilians are born gamblers, and a form 
of gambling that will allow them to risk their 
money every day in. the year (Sundays now 
excepted) was bound to become popular. 
Another important factor is that jogo do bicho 
can be played for practically any stakes, from 
the most modest to the most outrageous. The 
bookmakers, called bicheiros, will accept wa- 
gers ranging from a few cents to a few thou- 
sand dollars. And if one of their clients should. 
happen to choose a winning number, the 
bicheiro will be back in the afternoon to pay 
promptly. It is almost unheard of for a 
bicheiro to welch on a winning client. As the 
game is clandestine, confidence is of the highest 
importance. 

The jogo do bicho today has far transcended 
its modest origins and the Brazilians who 
play the “animal game” regularly, day after 
day, year after year, are counted in the mil- 

“lions. Failing to suppress it, the government 
authorities decided to compete with it by es- 
tablishing a national, government-sponsored 
lottery which runs every Wednesday and 
Saturday and which is lavishly advertised 
everywhere. Its slogan, Fique Rico (Become 
Rich), greets one from thousands of posters. 

It has fallen short of accomplishing its 
purpose, however, for while Brazilians are en- 
thusiastic over the national lottery, they con- 
tinue to play every day on the jogo do bicho. 

Despite the large local population of Vio, 
the visitor who confines himself to the places 
made famous by newsreels and travel guides 
is apt to see more Europeans, Argentines and 
Americans than cariocas. This is certainly true 
in Copacabana, where (Continued on Page 40) 
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This blond bombshell was a hit last year in Rio’s tradi- | Samba club marches into city, having prepared all year for four exuberant days of carnival. 
tional Mardi Gras, in spite of obviously masculine arms. | Good-natured fun is the rule, but 2000 revelers land in jail, hospitals treat some 4000 more. 


Rio goes more than a little mad during the Mardi Gras 


Celebrants in fancy dress drive through Rio Maharajas reign gleefully in an ice-cream Pretty girls like Lucy Serra dance all night, say 
streets in colorful corso which opens the festival. _ parlor. The sale of all hard liquor is suspended. “never again” each year, but are back the next. 
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For sheer opulence the Quitandinha Hotel at Petropolis, 40 miles north of Rio, is 
straight out of the Arabian Nights, with a dome even bigger than St. Peter’s in Rome. 


(Continued from Page 38) thousands of well-to- 
do European refugees settled during the war; 
and where most of them still remain. During 
the winter, when Rio is cool and yet sunny, 
while Buenos Aires shivers in the icy pampero 
blowing from the South Pole, Argentines flock 
by the hundreds to Copacabana, and on the 
stretch of beach in front of the Palace Hotel 
normal Portuguese is drowned out by both 
Spanish and English. North Americans keep 
coming the year around; many are there in 
February, at the height of the Brazilian sum- 
mer, for the Carnival. 

The bulk of Rio’s tourists, however, is not 
comprised of Argentines and North Americans. 
Although the cariocas are only ‘vaguely aware 
of it, Brazilians compose the vast majority of 
visitors to the capital. At any moment ‘there 
are over 100,000 people from the provinces 
visiting the city. They come from the pampas 
of Rio Grande and the banks of the Amazon, 
from near-by Saio Paulo and remote Acre 
Territory, for the aspiration of every Brazilian, 
in every walk of life, is to save up enough 
money to go to Rio, the symbol of glorious, 
gay living. 

As a friend of mine once told me when 
I was living in Sao Paulo, which is dy- 
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Victoria Regia water lilies in Rio’s famous Jardim Botan- 
ico. Garden has one hothouse just for carnivorous plants. 


namic, hard-working, earnest and dull: 
“Remember that every cruzeiro [five cents] 
you spend in Sao Paulo is a cruzeiro you are 
stealing from Rio.” 


The Gay Cariocas 


Toward these tourists, from home and 
abroad alike, the cariocas of Rio extend an 
exuberant welcome. Here the visitor experi- 
ences none of the chilling attitude felt by a 
stranger in a strange land. At the same time he 
is made vividly aware of the personality of the 
carioca, who is himself a synthesis of his city: 
he has the brittle sophistication and cynicism 
of the big-city dweller, he loafs and loiters as 
a tourist should, and he fully expects the gov- 
ernment to take care of him, as does any good 
bureaucrat. 

His heritage is proud as well as gay, dat- 
ing back to 1567, when the Portuguese de- 
feated the French and won control of the 
strategic Bay of Guanabara. Indians, looking 
on at the strange sight of these European con- 
querors who had traveled thousands: of miles 
for the purpose of killing each other, chris- 
tened the nascent settlement carioca, ‘The 
white man’s house,”’ and gave toits inhabitants 
the name by which they-are still known today. 
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Guests enjoy one of Quitandinha’s luxurious pools. The 
hotel also boasts a theater, newspaper plant, artificial lake. 


The carioca like other Brazilians today is a 
blend of racial strains and, as a result, probably 
knows less racial prejudice and racial tension 
than any other country in the world. Blending 
and intermarriage have been going on so long 
and on such a large scale that a “Brazilian 
race” is emerging, composed of white, Negro 
and Indian strains. The attitude of the in- 
tellectual leaders, which is indorsed by the 
government and taught in the public-school 
system, is that such a mixture is not only ae- 


ceptable but highly desirable from a eugenic - 


standpoint. Each year this racial fusion is the 
object of a special celebration, and school- 
children in every town in the country parade 
on “ Race Day.” 

There is not, however, a complete lack of 
racial prejudice. The upper ruling classes have 
to a large degree avoided any mixture of 
Indian or Negro blood. Due to the degree of 
racial tolerance prevailing in the country, they 
draw the color line tacitly, though they are 
never outspoken in their attitude. Also, as 
class distinctions are very sharp, it is some- 
times difficult to (Continued on Page 118) 


Visitors climb near-by mountains at dusk 
to see lights go on over Rio. Time exposure 
recorded taillights of cars ag red streaks. 
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The skyline of fast-growing Sao Paulo, as seen from the Praga das Industrias, resembles somewhat New York from Central Park. 


Sao Buulo 


Brazilians call it “a locomotive pulling twenty empty cars” 


( ys HOUR south of Rio de Janeiro by air 

lies Sado Paulo, second largest city in 
Brazil, the nation’s industrial center, and a 
headquarters of civic pride and earnest living. 

No two cities could be so dissimilar as Rio 
and Sao Paulo and still belong in the same 
country. They differ in climate, in people, in 
pace, in mood. Although only three hundred 
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miles away from the capital, Sao Paulo is 
2000 feet higher, which puts it, climatically, 
into an entirely different world. In summer 
the days are hot, but the nights are cool and a 
blanket is needed for sleeping. In winter it 
grows cold enough to require wool clothing, 
overcoats and fireplaces, but not cold enough 
to make central heating a necessity. 
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Perhaps the bracing climate explains the 
tempo in Sao Paulo. There is a sense of urgency 
in the air, an urgency to accomplish things. 
The traveler can literally watch the city grow- 
ing around him. A building boom that began 
before the war is gaining momentum every 
year. In 1945 a house or office building was 
completed every fifty minutes, a fact of which 
the civic-minded local press reminded their 
readers in every edition. A friend of mine (who 
was born in Rio), whenever he had occasion 
to look at the time in Sao Paulo, would hold 
his watch for a few seconds and remark re- 
signedly to his companions: “We might as 
well wait until you paulistas finish building 
another house.” 

Some of the new structures are meant delib- 
erately to be impressive, and the hilly topog- 
raphy of the city’s downtown district drama- 
tizes and seems to add to the height of the 
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ern skyscrapers going up everywhere. 
Even the government buildings follow the 
t:-nd. The new public library, for example, 
rises twenty stories. All this construction re- 
fl ets the fact that Sao Paulo, which used to 
b a very small provincial town, burst into the 
category of the world’s twenty largest cities 
without going through any intermediate 
stages. Along one of its main thoroughfares 
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several of the shiny fifteen- to twenty-five-floor 
buildings stand side by side with dilapidated, 
unkempt old shops only one story high. 

What really fills the paulistas with pride in 
their city more than the completion of any 
building is the tearing down of a brand-new 
one. A twelve-story building in the business 
district had just been finished in 1941, and the 
owner was in the process of renting the offices, 
when he was ordered by the city government Veun Mchone Fleme, young S80 Paulo ort- 
to raze it. A new avenue was to be pushed ist, exhibits in galleries of several countries. 
through the building’s site, to the accompani- 
ment of civic applause. 

There is still a serious housing shortage, for 
the building boom has not been able to keep 
pace with the growth in “population. One 
hundred years ago Sao Paulo had a population 
of 15,000; in the following fifty years it ex- 
panded to only 64,000. But in 1945 there were 
1,640,000 people living in the city, and the 
annual growth is now approximately 70,000 
persons, making Sao Paulo one of the fastest- 
growing cities of the world. 


Latin America’s Workshop 


The concentration of industry in and around 
the city is the chief reason for its spectacular 
growth. Sao Paulo is the industrial capital of 
all Latin America, a fact which even the most 
casual visitor is not permitted to overlook, 
for the city’s scarlet, lumbering streetcars 
carry painted over their length in gold letters 
the statement: Sao Paulo é 0 maior parque in- 
dustrial da America Latina (“Sao Paulo is the + 
largest industrial center in Latin America’’). Fee, 

Only ten years ago Sao Paulo was primarily 
the center for a vast coffee-producing region; 
more coffee still flows through Sao Paulo than 
any other city in the world, but neverthe- 
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less coffee has taken a back seat in favor of Combed-sheepskin rugs, dyed in bright colors, are displayed by shop in Syrian district. Rugs, which 
industry. There are 26,000 factories in the sell for about $7.50, are used in homes, on gauchos’ saddles, and to cover seats of taxis and wagons. 


state of Sao Paulo; of these, 1200 are within 
view of the skyscrapers of the city of Sao 


Paulo. Manv of them are little more than Pottery is an old and important industry in Sao Paulo. Not all designs are Indian in origin; some, 

workshops, employing two or three score; Original Indian colors and designs have changed little. such as Seven Dwarfs, stem from movies. 
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men work, producing most anything from ? 
locomotives to electric bulbs. The paulislas be- 
ieve that through industrialization they are 
breaking the one-crop strangle hold which has 
illicted the all-agrarian economies of Latin- 
\merican countries, that they will thus give 
the masses of Brazil a decent standard of living 
ind make accessible to them the progress and 
omforts of modern civilization. 

Meanwhile the industrialists, a new aris- 
ocracy of wealth, are making the sort of 
profits that would cause an American factory 
manager to shake his head with incredulity. 
Industrial concerns are organized under the 
bland assumption that they will write off all 
the invested capital with the profits of one 


The skyline of fast-growing Sao Paulo, as seen from the Praga das Industrias, resembles somewhat New York from Central Park. 


Sao Pulo 


Brazilians call it “a locomotive pulling twenty empty cars” 


NE HOUR south of Rio de Janeiro by air 
lies SAo Paulo, second largest city in 
Brazil, the nation’s industrial center, and a 
headquarters of civic pride and earnest living. 
No two cities could be so dissimilar as Rio 
and Sao Paulo and still belong in the same 
country. They differ in climate, in people, in 
pace, in mood. Although only three hundred 
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miles away from the capital, Sao Paulo is 
2000 feet higher, which puts it, climatically, 
into an entirely different world. In summer 
the days are hot, but the nights are cool and a 
blanket is needed for sleeping. In winter it 
grows cold enough to require wool clothing, 
overcoats and fireplaces, but not cold enough 
to make central heating a necessity. 
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Perhaps the bracing climate explains the 
tempo in Sao Paulo. There is a sense of urgency 
in the air, an urgency to accomplish things. 
The traveler can literally watch the city grow- 
ing around him. A building boom that began 
before the war is gaining momentum every 
year. In 1945 a house or office building was 
completed every fifty minutes, a fact of which 
the civic-minded local press reminded their 
readers in every edition. A friend of mine (who 
was born in Rio), whenever he had occasion 
to look at the time in Sao Paulo, would hold 
his watch for a few seconds and remark re- 
signedly to his companions: “We might as 
well wait until you paulistas finish building 
another house.” 

Some of the new structures are meant delib- 
erately to be impressive, and the hilly topog+ 
raphy of the city’s downtown district drama- 
tizes and seems to add to the height of the 















modern skyscrapers going up everywhere. 
Even the government buildings follow the 
trend. The new public library, for example, 
rises twenty stories. All this construction re- 
flects the fact that Sao Paulo, which used to 
be a very small provincial town, burst into the 
category of the world’s twenty largest cities 
without going through any intermediate 
stages. Along one of its main thoroughfares 
several of the shiny fifteen- to twenty-five-floor 
buildings stand side by side with dilapidated, 
unkempt old shops only one story high. 

What really fills the paulistas with pride in 
their city more than the completion of any 
building is the tearing down of a brand-new 
one. A twelve-story building in the business 
district had just been finished in 1941, and the 


owner was in the process of renting the offices, - 


when he was ordered by the city government 
to raze it. A new avenue was to be pushed 
through the building’s site, to the accompani- 
ment of civic applause. 


There is still a serious housing shortage, for - 


© the building boom has not been able to keep 
F pace with the growth in * population. One 
| hundred years ago Sao Paulo had a population 
© of 15,000; in the following fifty years it ex- 
F panded to only 64,000. But in 1945 there were 
» 1,640,000 people living in the city, and the 
' annual growth is now approximately 70,000 
persons, making Sao Paulo one of the fastest- 
growing cities of the world. 


Latin America’s Workshop 


The concentration of industry in and around 


© the city is the chief reason for its spectacular 
growth. Sao Paulo is the industrial capital of 
all Latin America, a fact which even the most 
casual visitor is not permitted to overlook, 
for the city’s scarlet, lumbering streetcars 
carry painted over their length in gold letters 
the statement: Sao Paulo é 0 maior parque in- 
dustrial da America Latina (“Sao Paulo is the 
argest industrial center in Latin America”’). 

Only ten years ago Sao Paulo was primarily 
the.center for a vast coffee-producing region; 
more coffee still flows through Sao Paulo than 
any other city in the world, but neverthe- 
less coffee has taken a back seat in favor of 
industry. There are 26,000 factories in the 
state of Sao Paulo; of these, 1200 are within 
view of the skyscrapers of the city of Sao 
Paulo. Many of them are little more than 
workshops, employing two or three score; 
others are huge plants, where thousands of 
men work, producing most anything from 
locomotives to electric bulbs. The paulistas be- 
lieve that through industrialization they are 
breaking the one-crop strangle hold which has 
afflicted the all-agrarian economies of Latin- 
American countries, that they will thus give 
the masses of Brazil a decent standard of living 
and make accessible to them the progress and 
comforts of modern civilization. 

Meanwhile the industrialists, a new aris- 
tocracy of wealth, are making the sort of 
profits that would cause an American factory 


manager to shake his head with incredulity. 
Industrial concerns are organized under the 
bland assumption ‘that they will write off all 
the invested capital with the profits of one 
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_. Vera Helena Firmo, young Sao Paulo art- 
ist, exhibits in galleries of several countries. 
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Combed-sheepskin rugs, dyed in bright colors, are displayed by shop in Syrian district. Rugs, which 
sell for about $7.50, are used in homes, on gauchos’ saddles, and to cover seats of taxis and wagons. 


Pottery is an old and important industry in Sao Paulo. 
Original Indian colors and designs have changed little. 


Not all designs are Indian in origin; some, 
such as Seven Dwarfs, stem from movies. 
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The public open-air markets in Sao Paulo change their locations daily, 
sell everything from fruits and vegetables to clothing and pottery. 


year of operation. Heads of industry feel ag- 
grieved when one of their plants shows a profit 
of less than 60 per cent over a twelve-month 
period. With such sizable profits, the leaders 
of industry sometimes indulge in an almost 
childish display of opulence. The richest of 
them all, Francisco Matarazzo, who controls 
an industrial complex of plants, furnishes a 
good example. Toward the end of the Second 
World War he married off his daughter in a 
setting of regal splendor. As Paris had been 
liberated not long before the wedding date, two 
French hairdressers were flown into Sao Paulo 
to attend the bride and bridesmaids. The 
Monte Carlo Ballet gave a command perform- 
ance after the ceremony. Eight hundred guests 
were entertained at dinner, and each of the la- 
dies found under her napkin a souvenir, consist- 
ing of jewelry worth several liundred dollars, 
while the gentlemen received solid-gold trinkets. 


To man its industries Sao Paulo draws on a 
population which is as much of a melting pot 
as any in the hemisphere. The paulistas come 
from every country in Western and Eastern 
Europe, from the Middle East, and even from 
Japan. The largest group is Italian, followed 
by the German and Spanish. This influx of new 
blood brings with it a spirit of enterprise and 
optimism that in large part explains the dy- 
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namic surge of Sao Paulo. This spirit of enter- 
prise, actually, has a tradition of centuries 
behind it. The paulista has always wanted to 
do the impossible, the spectacular, on condi- 
tion that it brought him tangible gains. In 
the 17th century he organized dozens of 
bandeiras—daring expeditions that plunged 
into the forbidding, unknown jungles to the 
west in search of fortune and adventure. 


Soldiers of Fortune 


These bandeiras sometimes remained in 
the wilds as long as twenty years; often 
they did not come back at all. Their ex- 
ploits could hardly be repeated today. One 
of the most famous bandeirantes, as the mem- 
bers of these semimilitary, semicommercial 
expeditions were called, found himself fighting 
the Spaniards near Asuncién in Paraguay, two 
thousand miles southeast of Sao Paulo. A 
few years later he was fighting other Span- 
iards in the mountains surrounding Bogota, 
four thousand miles northwest of Sao Paulo, 
in Colombia. 

A modern expedition would have only the 
slimmest chance of retracing that bandeirante’s 
steps, for even today much of the territory he 
traversed is wild and uncharted. 

The bandeirantes sought adventure, and in 
their quest expanded the frontiers of the 
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Paulistas like outdoor sports. The Esporte Clube Pinheiros has tennis courts, 
soccer field as well as a huge swimming pool and modern diving tower, above. 


country, cutting the first trails into ‘the 
mysterious west. But they were motivated 
neither by glory nor idealism. The expeditions 
were after concrete assets. In the beginning 
they hunted Indians to enslave for the 
great rubber plantations. Later, gold was 
discovered in the western territories, then 
diamonds—fabulous quantities of each—and 
these became the lure. 

In modern times the paulista continues to 
try the unusual, the spectacular, whenever 
profits seem to be likely. The harnessing of 
electrical power for the mushrooming factories 
is a typical example. A small river, the Tieté, 
flows through Sao Paulo, but its placid course 
was not interrupted by falls from which horse- 
power could be coaxed. So an artificial cata- 
ract was devised for the smooth-flowing 
Tieté. The river was backed against the rim of 
the plateau which ends a few miles east of Sao 
Paulo and obliged to pour over its edge. In the 
resulting sheer two-thousand-foot plunge to 
the coastal plain below, the bourgeois Tieté 
generated enough power for countless factories 
and for lighting Sao Paulo, as well as some 
fifty other towns in the state. 

The railroad that links Sao Paulo to the sea 
at Santos is another instance of the paulista’s 
willingness to try the unconventional. Built 
by British and Brazilian engineers in the 
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Girl students of one of Sao Paulo’s new public schools sing the Hino Nacional 
as flag is raised. Many schools have separate classes for boys and girls. 


1860’s, the railroad had to negotiate the 
2000-foot escarpment over which the Tieté 
drops today. As the gradient built was too 
steep for locomotives, it was decided to break 
up the trains at the foot of the escarpment and 
to haul a few cars at a time with steel cables 
to the rim of the plateau. Once there, the train 
is reassembled and continues its schedule. 

As the city of Sao Paulo grew and other 
railroads from the hinterland converged on it, 
the then British-owned railroad (purchased by 
the Brazilian government in 1946) became the 
unavoidable bottleneck for all merchandise im- 
ported and exported through Santos, the 
country’s main commercial harbor. Among 
other products, most of the coffee grown in 


Brazil had to travel on the railroad to Santos 
to be shipped to foreign markets. Thus, the 
Sao Paulo Railway, as it is called, began to pay 


very fat dividends. In fact, it became the 
richest line in the world, the distance between 
Santos and Sao Paulo being less than fifty miles. 

The prosperous administration of the road 
‘stalled all possible improvements along the 
racks and used only the most modern equip- 
nent. A few years ago a visiting party of 
\merican railroad men was asked by the Brit- 
‘sh engineer who was showing them around if 
‘hey had any suggestions for possible im- 
provements, to which one of the American 





executives answered blandly, ‘The only thing 
I can suggest is that you pull out all the iron 
spikes and drive in gold ones.” 

The paulista may be daring and imagina- 
tive when at work, but at play he is notably 
conservative. He does not know very well how 
to have fun, yet he works at it conscientiously. 
Carnival, for instance, which in Rio is a spec- 
tacle of gaiety and excitement, invariably as- 
sumes a dismal aspect in Sao Paulo, for the 
spontaneity found in the Rio festival is lacking. 


The City of Stay-at-Homes 


Someone is always attempting to launch a 
first-class night club in the city. At first; the 
paulistas dutifully flock to the new club, but 
sooner or later the place acquires an invincible 
air of dullness and its patronage dwindles 
away. This is because, perhaps, the paulista 
is very much a family man who prefers to 
spend his evenings at home. His favorite di- 
versions are unsophisticated. Every Sunday 
afternoon, almost the year round, 60,000 or 
more attend the soccer game at the huge, 
handsome Municipal Stadium. Finest in South 
America, this stadium —surrounded by tennis 
courts, a swimming pool, athletic fields, and 
other recreational facilities—is turned over by 
the city government during weekdays to 
college students. 
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‘the contrasts. 


Sao Paulo citizens jammed the Praga da Sé before new cathedral 
when Cardinal de Vasconcellos Motta arrived from Rome in 1946. 


The colorful ancient sport of cockfighting is 
still popular among the paulistas and~ Sao 
Paulo has its own rinha (small arena), where 
on most Sundays during the year the fights 
take place. The best fighting cocks of the state 
are pitted against each other, while bets of 
hundreds of dollars are placed as the fight 
progresses, sometimes by an almost indis- 
tinguishable nod, or gesture of the hand. The 
fights continue during the greater part of the 
day, so the rinha has its own restaurant, re- 
nowned for excellent food. 

Competing with these sporting events are 
the artificial lakes created at the edge of the 
plateau along with the hydroelectric project. 
Thousands of week-end cabins, as well as 
residential districts where people live the year 
round, have sprouted on the shores of the 
lakes. Half a dozen sailing clubs hold regattas 
during the summer. months, while automobile 
races are run on the winding roads connecting 
the lakes. 


Sao Paulo visitors, who in most cases will 
have been to Rio de Janeiro first, are struck by 
Rio is unabashedly a resort 
center where much of the life is geared to the 
leisurely pace of a playground, while Sao 
Paulo appears at first glance to be merely an 
overgrown provincial (Continued on Page 120 
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BRAZI 


By Harry O. Diamond 


IL, a country large enough to hold the United States with 
Bron left over for an extra Texas, has the largest river in 
the world, the Amazon; one of the fastest-growing cities in the 
world, Sao Paulo; and perhaps the most spectacularly beautiful 
harbor on earth, that of Rio de Janeiro. 

It grows most of the world’s coffee and beans, and an im- 
portant part of its cotton, cacao and medicinal plants. Its poten- 
tial resources are such that few venture to estimate them. They 
include great iron-ore deposits; diamonds, sapphires, emeralds 
and other precious stones; enormous water power; and vast, 
unexploited rubber-producing, agricultural and forest regions. 

On this cartograph are more than seventy items symbolizing 
the country’s physiography, resources and people. Numbers lo- 
cate a few special points of interest: 1) Iguassi Falls, higher 
than Niagara; 2) Sete Quedas Falls, whose volume is the great- 
est in the world; 3) the government rubber plantation (formerly 
Ford’s); 4) Ouro Preto, living expression of 18th-Century 
colonial life, now a national monument; 5) the transatlantic air 
terminal at Natal; and 6) the strangely elegant, now little used 
Mandos Opera House, a relic of the days when the city, a thou- 


sand miles up the Amazon River, was capital of a rubber empire. 
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The Amazon, navigable for 2000 miles, is gateway to Brazil’s undeveloped interior, but malaria keeps settlers out. 


aw 
| | Still in the ferment of development, Brazil’s 
if] er1or vast We&t may soon dominate the entire nation 


Belém, chief Amazon Valley port, ships its products to world. Seamen’s church overlooks docks. 


mama by race belong to three conti- 
nents, by climate to the tropics; yet they 
cling to the country’s Atlantic coast line. For 
years their eyes were fixed nostalgically on 
faraway Europe; recently, however, they have 
looked more and more toward the United 
States. Their backs are turned to the vast 
sub-continent which is their heritage. Behind 
them lie three million square miles, much of it 
uncharted, most of it unsettled. 

Brazil is larger than the United States, so 
that in any case its present population would 
be insufficient for settling the whole country, 
but it has not even attempted to do so. In- 
stead, its forty-five millions are massed in a 
population belt that runs north and south 
parallel to the coast, and is never more than a 
few hundred miles wide. In fact, there is only 
one town of any real size— Bello Horizonte— 
situated as far inland as two hundred miles. To 
this day the small town of Sao Joao del Rey, 
only 140 miles from the coast, is known as the 
“Princess of the West.” This population belt 
does not have a sharp edge, cutting off the last 
line of settlements and villages. * Rather, it 
blends gradually into the serfao, a transitional 


‘zone between the centers of population in 


the East and the vast (Continued on Pade 50) 





Marajé Island, in vast delta of the Amazon, is as large as Belgium. A handful Marajoara, descendants of ancient tribes, are amphibious travelers, 
of rich fazendeiros (ranch owners) control island, raise cattle on its plains. as much at home in crude dugout canoes as astride horses or oxen. 
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Two Marajé girls drag a 6%-foot alligator to their brush-and-sheet-iron home. | Marajé has only one town, Soure, no roads or formal transportation. 
The reptiles, numerous on the island, are hunted for food, and for their hides. Natives prefer to ride oxen, which are sure-footed even in wet season, 


Small marajoara learn cowpunching early. Butchering is done with an ax on Marajé. Extrameat Hunter’s daughter holds alligator harpoon. 
This three-year-old is busy practicing calf roping. _is hung out to dry while children keep buzzards away. Hides and salted ’gator meat dry in sun, 
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COFFEE Brazil tops all other countries in production of coffee. Sao Paulo’s red 
clay and high altitude make it the biggest coffee-growing state in Brazil, and Santos, 
with its 5,000,000-bag warehouses and medhanical ship-loading facilities, is the world’s 
main coffee port. Pictures show coffee beans being raked while they dry in the sun, 
and (right) native tosses contents of sieve in air to separate beans from dirt and twigs. 


RUBBER Brazil once led the world in rubber production, still grows the finest 
natural rubber. But primitive methods, malaria, and scarcity of labor keep her from com- 
peting successfully with the scientific plantation methods of the British and Dutch in the 
East Indies, Ceylon and Malaya. Above, scoring a rubber tree so latex (sap) will flow 
into a cup at the bottom, and (right) big balls of crude rubber are ready for shipment. 


DIAMONDS Diamantina, in the state of Minas Geraes, was diamond center of 
the world until Kimberley fields were opened in Africa in 1870. Brazil exports 70% of its 
stones for industrial use, 30% as gems. Her most famous diamond, the 125-carat Star of 
the South, cost the Gaekwar of Baroda £80,000. Below, miners pan river gravel where 
many diamonds are found; (right) government-licensed buyer carefully weighs a stone. 


(Continued from Page 48) emptiness of the 
West. The sertao was settled and loosely oc- 
cupied several centuries ago. Its people, 
called sertanejos, traditionally have been ig- 
nored by the government, with no railroads 
or highways to link them with the coastal 
cities. 

They lead a primitive, precarious existence 
as cattlemen or small farmers. The oxcart is 
still their main means of transportation, and 
the high-pitched whining of the big wooden 
wheels as they turn on greaseless axles is the 
musical leitmotiv of the whole region. Many a 
sertanejo who has migrated to the east cannot 
hear the plaintive song of an occasional oxcart 
in the city without a pang of homesickness. 
In the sertao can still be seen what is probably 
the most primitive mode of transportation 
ever devised by man, beside which the oxcart 
looks daringly advanced. It is the couro-de-boi, 
the “oxhide.”’ And that is just what it is: an 
oxhide laid flat on the ground is piled with 
whatever goods are to be transported and the 
load is pulled by a team of oxen. 

The serlao has not developed with the rest 
of the country; instead, it has been steadily 
losing population as thousands of sertanejos 
migrate to the south and west, attracted by 
higher wages. From the valley of the Sao 
Francisco alone, in the heart of the sertao, 
fifty thousand leave each year, not to return. 


The Mighty Amazon 


Beyond the last string of villages on the 
western fringes of the serlao begins the real 
West. It is a huge area, one million square 
miles in all, most of it in what is called the 
Central Plateau. This is Brazil’s natural fron- 
tier of expansion and settlement. True, to the 
north there is another million square miles of 
virgin territory—the Valley of the Amazon. 
But in those lowlands the steaming tropical 
jungle presents one problem to settlement that 
the country is not yet prepared to solve—that 
of tropical diseases, especially malaria. 

Ironically, Brazil’s two great land reserves 
have remained undeveloped because one has 
easy transportation but lacks healthy climatic 
conditions, while the other has one of the 
world’s best climates, but is inaccessible, or 
was until very recently. 

The first great land mass, the Amazon 
Valley, is open to the white man through the 
mighty river and its tributaries. The island of 
Marajé, at the mouth of the Amazon, is a 
preview of the vastness of the river that flows 
around it. Marajé is larger than Belgium, 
and today is occupied mostly by large 
cattle ranches. Archaeologists deplore the dis- 
appearance of the original Marajé Island 
Indians, who once made the most beautiful 
pottery on the continent, the famous ceramica 
marajoara. 

The Amazon is more of an inland sea than a 
river, as regards navigation. The river is so 
deep that ocean-going steamers may travel it 
for two thousand miles, beyond Brazil’s west- 
ern border into Peru. Manaos, the ghost city 
in the heart of the Amazon Valley, which was 
the world’s rubber capital a generation ago, for 
many years has been the terminal of a British 
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Manaos, 1000 miles up the Amazon, was once the opulent jungle capital of Brazil’s rubber empire, boasting a magnificent opera 
house and imposing cathedral. Now it functions as a trading post and air terminal, its business centered around the docks. 


steamship company which sends its cargo 
vessels from Liverpool across the Atlantic, 
then a thousand miles up the river to the city. 
In recent years an American steamship com- 
pany has also been running freighters up the 
river regularly. The Amazon is two hundred 
miles wide at its mouth, and at the point 
where the planes from the United States cross 
it, en route to Belém, 120 miles separate 
the north bank of the river from the south 
bank. 

The Amazon River is not the only artery of 
deep penetration into the Valley. Its main 
tributary, the Madeira, is navigable by ocean- 
going steamers for eight hundred miles from its 
confluence with the Amazon, all the way south- 
west to the border of Bolivia. 

These broad highways of fresh water, where 
ocean shipping can weave its way into the 
very core of South America (with tropical 
vegetation at times brushing iron hulls), have 
not, however, allowed the wealth of the region 
to be brought out, for malaria stands jealous 
guard. 

To the south of the Amazon Valley lies the 
second mass, undeveloped, virtually unsettled 
land, the Central Plateau, fully as large an 
area, and all of it at altitudes ranging from two 
to six thousand feet, where mosquitoes do not 
thrive. The climate is dry, cool, salubrious; 
the land is rich in minerals in some parts, good 
for farming in others. This E] Dorado, unfortu- 
nately, has been almost impossible to reach. 
The rivers are there, all large tributaries of the 
Amazon: the Tocantins, the Araguaya, the 
Xingu. But each river, as it descends to the 


floor of the Amazon Valley, has its course 
broken by rapids or cataracts which make 
traffic impossible except by portage. 

Ever since colonial: times men have been 
lured into the West by gold and diamonds. Ad- 


venturous expeditions from Sao Paulo, called - 


bandeiras, often managed to return loaded 
with rich booty, but very few permanent 
settlements were established as results of these 
explorations. 


The Air-Minded West 


There were areas which neither the ban- 
deiras nor more recent expeditions could pene- 
trate, and there is one tract of territory in the 


Miner’s tools hang on wall behind diamond 
prospector and his wife in their primitive home. 


heart of Brazil which the geographers Consider 
to be the only legitimate terra’ incognita left 
on the globe. \ 


The airplane has broken theygtalemate. All... 
- through the West there is real air-mindedness ~ 


among the people, and populations that have 
relied on the oxcart as principal means of 
transportation for generations have accepted 
the airplane as a normal substitute. Consider 
the town of Anapolis, for instance, in the state 
of Goyaz, which is the very heart of the West. 
Anapolis is a muddy, roughhewn frontier 
town. But it is also a booming commercial 
center, the only of any importance in a radius 
of a hundred miles. The single railroad in this 
section of the country, the one that penetrates 
farthest west, has its railhead in Anapolis. 
But the asthmatic, wood-burning, narrow- 
gauge railroad that takes four days to nego- 
tiate the thousand miles between the east 
coast and Anapolis is hardly a solution to the 
transportation problem. Nor is there much 
highway traffic. The roads are so unbeliev- 
ably bad that in Anapolis there are only 136 
trucks registered, as against 560 oxcarts. 

At the airport of this little western town, 
however, twenty-six airplanes on regular sched- 
ules land each week. Some of them are on 
the international runs to the United States, for 
the shortest air route between the two coun- 
tries passes over the state of Goyaz. The 
bustling airport of Anapolis is a symbol of this 
acceptance of the plane. Besides the big com- 
mercial airlines, the field is alive with small 
planes, privately owned, that maintain liaison 
with the garimpos, (Continued on Page 53) 
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Aragarcas, on the Araguaya River, is one of the towns built by the Central Brazil Foundation’s ex- Small airfields like Kuluene, above, which now 
pedition sent out in 1943 to settle parts of Mato Grosso and Goyaz. Town is only four years old. dot Brazil’s Central Plateau, help open interior. 


The Foundation’s expedition included Brazil’s West, like U. S. West of frontier days, has Ayres Camara Cunha once was lost 18 days in 
old jungle hands like the jaguar. hunter below. many Indian tribes, some peaceful as Camaiura below. | Mato Grosso jungle, exploring for Foundation. 
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Scouting plane flew low over thatched huts of the Chavantes, one of Mato Bricks are made on spot for building of Aragarcas. After drying they are 
Grosso’s fiercest tribes. Indians shot arrows, hurled war clubs at plane. baked in kilns. In background, mules turn machine mixing clay and water. 
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(Continued from Page 51) mining encampments 
of diamond, gold or quartz-crystal prospectors. 
The pilots of these tiny aircraft, free-lancers 
of aviation, are usually the only persons from 
the outside world that the prospectors see for 
mouths at a time. When a big “stone” is 
discovered in one of the garimpos, it is the pilot 
who brings back the news, and who often will 
fly to one of the large coastal cities to pick up a 
buyer and take him to the garimpo. 

Today practically none of the little mining 
centers scattered through the most remote 
section of the Central Plateau is without its 
own airfield. In fact, every time a new strike 
in gold or precious stones is made in this area, 
a landing strip is immediately cleared. The 
saying in these parts is that “in the garimpo, 
the airfield comes first.” 

Aragarcas is one of the newest of the new 
towns of western Brazil. Four years ago not 
only was the town still on the drawing boards 
of the architects in Rio but the area sur- 
rounding it was being surveyed and mapped 
for the first time—from the air. Today a mod- 
ern little town is mushrooming around an air- 
port that accommodates four-engined aircraft, 
and which is a scheduled stop on several inter- 
national runs. 

But the airplane, while it establishes easy 
transportation for people and high-cost mer- 
chandise, cannot solve the problem of moving 
goods in any great bulk. The towed glider 
may be a partial solution. 

In 1942 a U. S. technical mission, headed by 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke, undertook to make a 
survey of the country’s economic potential 
on request of the Brazilian government. In 
his report, Mr. Cooke backed with hard- 
headed practical arguments the use of the 
cargo glider for supplying new towns and 
settlements to be opened in the West and for 
bringing their produce to consumer markets. 

In his book, Brazil on the March, which is 
based on the mission’s report, Mr. Cooke 
points out that with large-scale use of gliders 
only a small number of motored planes would 
be needed; the towing plane would play the 
role of a locomotive. Mr. Cooke goes on to 
explain how the transportation of goods by 
gliders would eliminate the need for building 
railroads and highways in the more inaccess- 
ible areas. Finally, the report proposes a trunk 
cargo route for gliders from Sao Paulo in 
southern Brazil to St. Louis on the Mississippi, 
with branch lines to neighboring countries of 
South America. 


The New Towns 


The conclusions reached by the American 
technical mission warrant the building of new 
towns in these remote areas and the bringing 
in of settlers in large numbers, settlers who 
will no longer be economically stranded. 

Only by founding new cities in the western 
expanses of Brazil can the exodus of the ser- 
lanejos be checked, for the sertao will then 
have a chance to become, in relation to the new 
settlements in the Central Plateau, what the 
Middle West of the United States was when 
the covered wagons were heading far beyond 
the Mississippi. (Continued on Page 121) 
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Bello Horizonte, capital of Minas Geraes, is a modern city of broad avenues and big office buildings. 
The thatched huts, put up for laborers who built city, contrast with the new structures being erected. 


Station (right) and railroad yards, at Bello Horizonte, Brazil’s second largest inland city whose popula- 
tion, already 250,000, increases rapidly each year. Wood being loaded is fuel for wood-burning engines. 
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Igreja de Sao Francisco da Pampulha, called the world’s most modern church, is in new section of 
Bello Horizonte. The city, begun 1897, was planned even to buses and lighting before a stone was laid. 











The movies have done much to glamorize the West, which was often just plain dull. The hero above is Randolph Scott. 


Dapper Sheriff Bat Masterson Calamity Jane (below) and Wild Bill Wild Bill Hickok, whose murder is Richard W. Clark, ‘“Dead- 
ruled Dodge City with shotgun. Hickok were lovers in legend only. re-enacted annually in Deadwood. wood Dick IV,” was pretender. 
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@ THE WILD WEST 


It survives only as a fraudulent legend-of its once lusty past 


by DONALD WAYNE 


HE TELLERS OF TALES give you the Old 

West in the most histrionic terms. They 
"give you Old Arizona, Old Wyoming, Old San 
PAntone and Old Paint, and the magic names 
"of Cheyenne, Tombstone, Dodge City, Dead- 
wood, of Buffalo Bill and Billy the Kid. They 
Mgive you blazing guns and thundering hoofs, 
3 pwling Indians and bugle-blowing cavalry, 
| gamblers, rustlers, speculators, gold camps, 
"Conestoga wagons and stagecoaches. They 
) give you riotous towns with shack saloons and 
“Yaro dealers, dusty burros and red-satin ladies; 

the lonely wind-swept plains, tumbleweeds 
Sand deserts and mountains, and a Texas cow- 
"boy crooning softly to soothe the night herd 
"bedded down on the long trail. 
| This is an overglamorous picture—a legend 
Pkept alive largely by Hollywood, the pulps and 
Nthe song writers. It neglects to say that frontier 
Miife had its tedious hours, its peaceful mer- 


Vechants, clerks, peddlers, hostlers and deacons, 
\ its colorless men and women. 


The constant movement was, in fact, evenin 


the wildest places, toward respectability and 


) law and order, and it was the honest, conven- 


3 tional, colorless people who prevailed in the end. 
But the Wild West was wild enough; and the men 
» who fought in the dirt-street towns and flung 


gold dust into a poker pot, who built the rail- 


© roads and dug the mines and drove the long- 


horns, who lived while their luck ran and died 
with their boots on—these are its heroes and 
its enduring fame. 


Wyatt Earp cleaned up the 


Clanton gang in Tombstone 


As “Buffalo Bill,” William F. Cody 


became the West’s greatest showman. 


The Wild West is a time as well as a legend. 
It started with the covered-wagon trains of 
the 1830’s and 1840’s and expired automatically 
with the passing of the frontier around the 
turn of the century, although it lingered here 
and there up to World War I. Perhaps the 
most important single influence on the rise and 
fall of the West was gold. When gold was 
found, cities rose and flourished like weeds in 
rough-and-tough surroundings; when the 


gold petered out, the towns languished and — 


died, surviving only as ghost towns, with 
memories of a rugged past. 

Soon after gold was discovered in California 
in 1848, an army of fortune hunters, adven- 
turers, floaters and rogues from all over the 
country set out for the gold fields. The land 
was part of a huge territory just acquired from 
Mexico, spoils of a war just ended. Emigrés 
from scattered parts of the world (especially 
Germany, Ireland and China) hastened to 
join the rushers. It was one of the biggest 
voluntary migrations in history and brought a 
new human framework to the frontier. 


The Lure of Gold 


Up to that time, emigrants to the West had 
been serious settlers. Homesteaders journeyed 
out into the wilderness looking for places to live 
and farm. They were farmers, and their paths 
took on names later illustrious in history: 
the Oregon Trail and the Overland Trail. In 
the 1820’s traders broke the Santa Fe Trail 
through the wild land as a business route, and 
settlers journeyed over it too. In the 1840's 


Chief Crazy Horse led the Indians who 
wiped out Gen. Custer’s forces in 1876. 


the Mormons, driven from Illinois, marched 
toward religious freedom in the pristine valley 
of the Great Salt Lake and founded Utah. For 
all these earlier settlers and traders the com- 
mon aim was a way of life. 

But the gold seeker had no more serious 
purpose than to reap a swift fortune, and the 
drifters who tagged along—the gamblers, 
saloonkeepers, rascals and hurdy-gurdy girls— 
were imbued with the same ambition. And so 
California gold camps sprang into being in the 
hills and valleys; and they were wild, lawless 
places. 

The forty-niners founded cities: San 
Francisco and Stockton and Sacramento. 
They poured in and founded a state. Cali- 
fornia was admitted to the Union in 1850, and 
it was the placer dust of Big Canyon, Slippery 
Foot, Murderers’ Bar and: the other hectic 
California camps that helped stave off finan- 
cial collapse for the Union in the Civil War. 

A decade later there was pay dirt in Colo- 
rado, and covered wagons were beating a path 
into that land, many with the gaudy legend 
painted on the canvas: “Pikes PEAK oR 
Bust.” At Leadville the mines yiel@ed steady 
fortunes well into the ’70’s, and the rip-roaring 
town enjoyed its day of wickedness. As Civil 
War battles raged in the East,amimers struck 
rich claims in Montana and Arizona. Somé of 
the gold seekers were deserters from -both 
armies; and one Union general, instead ofitak- 
ing a large body of Confederate prisoners in 
‘Missouri, exiled them across the frontier, 
where they joined the Montana gold, rush. 





Vain and foolish, Custer died 


in an ignominious massacre. 





it all 
Some of these men struck it rich and became 
original Montana and Idaho settlers. 

Geld, says the axiom, is-where you find it; 
and in the early days some of it was found in 
fantastic ways. According to one story, Henry 
Wickenburg down in Arizona threw a rock at 
his mule. The missile glinted in the sun, and 
this was the genesis’ of the famous Vulture 
mine which produced $10,000,000 in gold and 
on which Wickenburg founded the town that 
bears his name. There are records of prospec- 
tors hitting bonanzas by falling down ravines 
or getting chased by Indians. In at least two 
camps prospectors struck gold while digging 
graves for dead friends. They staked out claims 
and buried the bodies elsewhere. Gold dust 
was the only currency used, and porters who 
swept out saloons and gambling halls would 
sometimes realize as much as $100 a day from 
the sweepings. In one abandoned town, a few 
remaining miners burned down the big gamb- 
ling hall and panned over $1000 from the ashes. 

Next to gold, it was the cowboys and the 
railroads that did most to boom the growth of 
cities over the West. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, pushing tracks westward, hit 
the site of Dodge City, Kansas, in 1872. The 
town—one of the wildest in the Wild West— 
instantly became a teeming center for the 
buffalo trade. Dodge City also filled with 
wagon freighters, bullwhackers, railroad men 
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Frederic Remington helped glamorize the West with exciting paintings. Caught in the Circle was one of his many cowboy-versus-Indian pictures. 


and soldiers from near-by Fort Dodge and 
Fort Atkinson, as well as gamblers, girls and 
bad men. Then, up the cattle trails from Texas 
came the cowboys. 


Cattle and Railroads 


The cattle trails were new avenues in the 
West, crisscrossing the routes of the covered 
wagons, making a frontier cross weave with 
the older paths of explorers, traders, emigrant 
settlers and miners. The Civil War had bank- 
rupted Texas, which had fought for the Con- 
federacy, and the only hope of swift recovery 
lay in beef. Ranchmen and cowboys drove 
longhorn herds to frontier railroad towns up 
north, principally in Kansas in those years, to 
be sold and shipped to Eastern markets. Some 
pushed farther on into Nebraska, and ethers 
to the grassy ranges of Wyoming and Dakota 
where they helped establish a cattle industry 
and bring into being the northern cowboy. The 
Years of the trail drives were between 1867 
and 1890, and Texas cowboys walked some ten 
million longhorn cattle up the Chisholm, the 
Pecos, the Western, the Goodnight-Loving, the 
Shawnee, the Bozeman and other great trails 
to put the Lone Star State on its ponderous 
feet, and to join their names to the everlasting 
roster of frontier characters. 

The railroads pushed the frontier inexorably 
westward, and the cattle trails shifted their 
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courses accordingly. The Santa Fe and Kansas 
Pacific created a succession of wild cow towns 
along the tracks. There was Baxter Springs, 
then Ellsworth, Caldwell, Newton, Hays City, 
Wichita, Abilene and Dodge City. Each had 
its fling as cattle market, cowboy capital and 
frontier hub of wickedness and violence. 

It was as buffalo hunter for the Kansas 
Pacific that a young plains scout and Pony 
Express rider named William F. Cody was 
grandiosely dubbed Buffalo Bill. In eighteen 
months he slaughtered the record number of 
4280 buffalo to feed the railroad crews. This 
was his great achievement, although Buffalo 
Bill has been falsely and romantically credited 
with many another. He became a great show- 
man, then a great symbol. He toured the 
United States and abroad for nearly thirty-five 
years with his Wild West Show, a repertory of 
shooting feats and mock Indian duels and 
violent episodes of frontier life. Cody died in 
reputed financial straits in 1917; and dispute 
raged over the honor of claiming his bones. 
Denver got them and waves a solemn, proud 
flag over them today. 

The Union Pacific earned Cheyenne the 
name “Hell on Wheels,” and in the 80's 
Montana railroads strung out wild-hearted 
cowboy towns like Billings, Culbertson and 
Miles City. By 1890 the day of the cowboy 
was all over. Permanent cattle ranches, the 
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extinction of the longhorn, railroad expansion 
and the rising influence of grangers made trail 
driving no longer feasible, and it passed into 
memory. 

All that is left today of the old cattle trails 
are markers and site monuments that one comes 
across in the West and cowboy statues like 
that at Dodge City and the one at Miles City, 
Montana. The Miles City art triumph was 
posed for by the star of silent-screen West- 
erns, William S. Hart. The Dodge City statue 
was modeled by a dentist named Simpson. 


White Trespassers 


The 70’s and 80’s were the years of the worst 
Indian troubles. There were friendly tribes, 
like the Navajos and Gros Ventres, but even 
these had hostile factions. The settler, cowboy, 
gold seeker and trader, from the red man’s 
point of view, were all trespassers on his an- 
cestral domain. This meant a long battle of 
attrition. There were killing and aggression 
on both sides, massacres of whites by Indians 
and of Indians by whites. The plains tribes had 
an additional, more vital reason for war. The 
Sioux and Cheyenne in the north, the Co- 
manche and Kiowa in the south, to name the 
principals, fought to prevent the white man 
from wiping out their food supply, the buffalo 
herds. Hides and tallow had a very active 
market in those years, and buffalo hunters, 
slaughtering the animals wantonly, left peeled 
carcasses rotting extravagantly on the plains. 
It took only about ten years to reduce the 
buffalo herds from many millions to a few 
thousand head. Warfare between cowboys and 
Indians stemmed principally from the Indian 
practice of rustling or stampeding horses and 
cattle, as well as collecting scalps. Some of the 
bloodiest skirmishes took place between Texas 
cowboys and Indians who raided herds along 
the cattle trails, mostly in the through- 
territory now known as Oklahoma. 

Up and down the frontier the Indians got 
nowhere with their cause. They yielded to 
superior arms and numbers and died slowly on 
reservations. But there are many Sioux on 
South Dakota reservations today who recall 
with secret pride how their fathers and grand- 
fathers routed General Crook in Wyoming 
and trapped vainglorious Custer into a “‘last 
stand” annihilation at the Little Big Horn in 
1876, two of the most inglorious defeats ever 
suffered by the U. S. Army. 


Violent Heroes 


These decades, the 70’s and 80’s, saw the 
peak of frontier madness and fame, and the 
start of the Wild West’s decline as big in- 
dustrial interests moved in with their cold 
machinery, and farmers plowed the plains. 
But the great years were not forgotten; and 
this was the golden time of the fighting sheriff 
and the bold bad man. 

Occasionally these two roles were combined, 
as in the notorious case of Henry Plummer. 
Sheriff of the Montana gold-gulch towns of 
Bannack and Virginia City, Plummer was the 
secret brains and power of the most efficient, 
ruthless gang of highwaymen im the West. 
These desperadoes, many of them Plummer’s 





Frontiersmen almost made the American buffalo extinct by extravagant mass slaughtering on the plains. 
The small group above, near Grand Canyon, is the only unfenced herd that is left in the country today. 


As part of its “ Days of ’76” celebration, Deadwood, S. D., annually re-enacts the trial of Jack McCall, 
who murdered Wild Bill Hickok. The girl at left holding the shootin’ iron is playing Calamity Jane. 














Most Ameriéan ghost towns are the relics of booms that petered out. White Hills, Arizona, was a silver-mining metropolis in the 90's. 
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deputies, always knew what stagecoach to 
hold up, what gold was aboard, for Plummer 
systematitally marked the coaches. They mur- 
dered travelers with reckless impunity, killing 
a known roster of more than a hundred victims. 
Plummer arid his gang were finally uncovered 
and hunted down by, citizen vigilantes. They 
were hanged as they were caught —all but eight 
who made a getaway in the direction of Cal- 
ifornia. The graves of some of Plummer’s road 
agents may be seen today outside Virginia 
City in southwestern Montana, decked out as a 
landmark with tones of braggart nostalgia. 

Some of the most publicized men of the 
West were no better than Plummer. Billy the 
Kid today lies buried in a modest grave at 
Fort Sumner, New Mexico, near the place 
where he was killed by Sheriff Pat Garrett in 
1881. Born William Bonney in New York City, 
Billy was the leading gunman of the Lincoln 
County cowboy wars and was only twenty-one 
when he died, killer of twenty-one men. Ak 
though the Kid has been romanticized as a 
hero, fact today reveals him for what he was, a 
narrow-chested, stupid, trigger-happy lout. 

The worst bad man of the West, by vote of 
the Texas Rangers, was John Wesley Hardin, 
killer of forty-three men (not—as tallying 
went—counting Mexicans and Indians), who 
lost his last gun duel in an El Paso saloon in 
the summer of 1895. But Hardin preferred 
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Kansas in an earlier day. ‘I have seen many 
fast towns,” he said, “but Abilene beats them 
all.” Not only Hardin but the infamous 
Thompson brothers of Ellsworth, Kansas, and 
many another roguish character shot off their 
guns in Abilene, until in 1871 the townspeople 
recruited a new marshal at a card table in the 
Alamo Saloon. This was James Butler Hickok, 
better known as Wild Bill, the man who had 


After Earp-Clanton fight, Clanton faction 
set slab in Tombstone’s Boot Hill cemetery. 
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tamed Hays City. He was a tall young plains- 
man with flowing black mustaches, a genteel 
air, two unerring pistols—and a fatal fondness 
for poker. Wild Bill Hickok forthwith cleaned 
up Abilene for posterity—a posterity that in- 
cluded, one generation later, a boy named 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Wild Bill Hickok, Wyatt Earp and Bat 
Masterson were the three famous sheriffs of 
the Wild West. All three came from Illinois. 
Earp and Hickok were principals in the two 
most famous shootings in the West—Earp 
in a great massed battle against the Clanton- 
McLowrey gang in Tombstone, Arizona, and 
Hickok in his own murder by the cowardly 
Jack McCall, who shot Hickok from behind 
in a saloon in Deadwood, South Dakota. 

Tombstone was a silver-mining camp and 
cowboy town of the 80’s which witnessed 
fighting against the Apaches and rustler war- 
fare. The purge of the Tombstone bad men 
started on an October afternoon in 1881 when 
Wyatt Earp, already a well-known frontier 
marshal, along with two of his brothers and 
the notorious Doc Holliday, closed in on the 
ringleaders of the Clanton-McLowrey outlaws. 
The battle was a showdown gun duel in front 
of the OK Corral on Tombstone’s Fremont 
Street. Earp and the forces of law prevailed 
over the bad men; the shootings started a pe- 
riod of violence which resulted in the almost 





complete purge of rustlers in Cochise County. 
Today, 'Tombstone restages the battle every 
October—a very pale and commercial imita- 
tion of the real thing. In the same way, the 
businessmen of Deadwood, South Dakota, 
promote an annual “ Days of ’76” celebration 
recalling the 1876 Black Hills gold rush. The 
high point of the three-day affair in August is 
the re-enactment of Wild Bill Hickok’s mur- 
der and the capture and trial of his assassin, 
Jack McCall. 

Deadwood was a roaring gold camp of 25,- 
000 that summer of 1876, during the richest 
strike in the Black Hills. Shanties and tents 
lined the gulch floor and the steep cliffsides. 
There was a constant thronging of miners, 
freight wagons, soldiers, riders, and a steady 
flow of traffic to and from Cheyenne and the 
supply town of Sidney, Nebraska. Every: man 
carried guns and gold dust. The town rang 
with shooting and gambling, and the surround- 
ing hills were alive with hostile Sioux, protest- 
ing with blood the breaking of another treaty. 

Wild Bill carne to Deadwood in June. The 
tall long-haired ‘prince of pistoleers”’ had a 
fabulous range of exploits to his credit; but his 
life had changed. He was thirty-nine and a 
benedict, just married at Cheyenne to a buxom 
equestrienne named Agnes Lake Thatcher, 
who owned a circus. Whether Wild Bill came 
as a gold prospector or with another profession 
in mind can only be left to conjecture, but he 
wanted indeed to settle down. In his last 
letter, dated July seventeenth, to his “own 
darling wife Agnes,” he assured her hopefully 
that ‘‘we will have a home yet then we will be 
so happy I am all most shure.” He concludes, 
“I will do well hear.” This letter, along with 
Wild Bill’s marriage certificate, is housed in 
the Adams Mugeum at Deadwood. 


Last Hand 


On August second, Wild Bill was sitting at 
poker in Number 10 saloon when a tinhorn 
gambler named Jack McCali stepped up be- 
hind him and, for no apparent reason, sent a 
bullet crashing through the back of his head, 
killing him instantly. McCall fled up the 
street, taking refuge in a meat store. Dragged 
forth by his captors, including the redoubtable 
Calamity Jane, McCall was tried before a 
hastily convened kangaroo court of miners, 
which acquitted him on his defense that Wild 
Bill had murdered his brother in Hays City. 
One hears allegations to this day that the 
trial and jury were fixed, that McCall was the 
hireling of Deadwood gamblers who feared 
that Wild Bill aspired to be town marshal. 
This is probably as baseless as McCall’s de- 
fense plea, which the murderer himself scorn- 
fully recanted a short time later in a Cheyenne 
saloon, where he preened himself as the killer 
of Wild Bill Hickok. This fame was McCall’s 
true motive for his act; but it proved very 
short-lived. McCall was promptly rearrested, 
tried at Yankton—despite his futile cries of 
double jeopardy—and hanged. He islessremem- 
bered than the poker hand of the man he killed. 
As Wild Bill slumped forward, he was holding 
two pair, aces and eights, known ever since in 
the lexicon of poker, as ‘dead man’s hand.” 











Rodeos, advertising, and a painstaking effort to reconstruct the past of the once wild West attract 
tourists to former boom towns. The bronc here is performing at Deadwood’s ‘‘Days of ’76” celebration. 


Deadwood businessmen mark the festival by growing beards, . A harness under his shirt and a false 
donning coonskin caps and fringed clothing of frontiersmen. noose “hangs” a Deadwood bad man. 





“Days of ’76” in Deadwood celebrates the date of the biggest strike in the Black Hills. In the procession 
below are two stagecoaches of the gold-rush days with a prospector’s covered wagon bringing up the rear. 








Neon signs and romantic names mark the gambling casinos and cocktail lounges of “Glitter Gulch” in 
the “ Wild West” town of Las Vegas, Nevada. It had a remarkably dull past, but is wide open today. 


Sheriff Glen Jones dines in Golden Nug- Slot machines and swanky “Western” décor draw 
get, Las Vegas, with owner Guy McAfee. movie stars and divorce seekers to rich Las Vegas hotels. 
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Businessmen in Prescott, Ariz., paint themselves up, put on Indian costumes, and call themselves the 
“*Smoki” tribe when they stage an Indian snake dance every year with live reptiles. The object: tourists. 


Romantics have managed to spin a love 
story between Calamity Jane and Wild Bil] 
Hickok. Actually it is fiction. They were 
practically strangers. Calamity Jane, born 
Martha Jane Canary.in 1850, is reputed to 
have been an Army scout, a bullwhacker, pro- 
curess, gambler, gold prospector, drunkard 
and town character. With the passing of years 
the legend about the Hickok-Calamity ro. 
mance got started and grew. Calamity Jane 
let it grow, and in her after years of chronic 
alcoholic stupefaction firmly believed it her- 
self. She married a gambler named Burke and 
had a daughter. When she died in the Black 
Hills in 1903, aged 53 years, townspeople laid 
her to rest beside Wild Bill, in accordance, it 
was said, with her last request —a request that 
appears to be as fabled as the rest. 

“Ham” Bell, last survivor of Wild West 
sheriffs, was a frontier marshal who never 
achieved the fame of his Dodge City contem- 
poraries, Earp, Wild Bill or Bat Masterson. “| 
never became famous,”’ he said shortly before 
his death, ‘because I never killed anybody.” 
Bell was quick enough with his guns (you had 
to be, in Dodge City), but he preferred to 
march his quarry off to jail rather than to bury 
him unceremoniously in Boot Hill. Bell also 
was an iconoclast; he lived longer than the 
others of his time, and remained in Dodge 
City until his death last year in his nineties. 
He ended his days as a Methodist deacon and 
the proprietor of a pet shop. 


Babylon of the Frontier 


The Dodge City that Ham Bell knew was for 
a time the wildest place in all the West. “ No 
law west of Newton, no God west of Dodge,” 
was a household saying in the frontier 70’s. A 
drunken cowboy once boardéd a Santa Fe 
train and demanded a ticket to hell. “All 
right,” the conductor told him. ‘Give me a 
dollar and get off at Dodge.”’ Visitors from the 
East and even from other frontier towns were 
shocked at the extent to which vice, lawless- 
ness and recklessness reigned at Dodge City. 
One writer called it a “beautiful, bibulous 
Babylon of the frontier,” and a Washington 
paper of 1878 reported Dodge City without 
rival as the ‘wickedest town in America .. . 
marked for special Providential punishment.” 

Thinking back to the days of the cowboys, 
Bell once said: ‘““ The cowboy was a young kid, 
raised poor, and when you think about it a 
pretty restless feller. Never went to school. 
Never saw any more of the world than his 
cattle. Never drank on the range—there was 
nothing there to drink. Never saw a woman. 
Then after three months on the trail, maybe 
more, maybe five sometimes, up from Bandera 
or San Antone or the Red River country, driv- 
ing a bunch of cattle, he came into Dodge with 
a pocket full of pay, a long thirst, and a six- 
shooter. The cowboys got drunk and fought and 
gambled and raised hell, because in only a little 
time they’d be off on the trail again, headed for 
Wyoming or back to Texas, and it'd be a 
long time before they saw Dodge again. But 
there was always more coming up the trail.” 

The wildest years of Dodge City were be- 
tween 1875 and 1879, (Continued on Page 123) 
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Langtry, Texas, has reconstructed Judge Roy Bean’s “Jersey Lilly” saloon—the Most Indians today are peaceable and apathetic. These are Sioux 
most famous in the West. Town and saloon were named for singer Lily Langtry. _ idling before the trading post on the Pine Ridge Reservation, S. D. 


Just outside of Denver, Buffalo Bill Cody’s Colt six-shooter was a famous Western weapon. Old- Hickok’s statue in Deadwood has been 
grave overlooks the plains from Lookout Mt. timers loaded five chambers, rested hammer in the sixth. mutilated, as were three others before it. 


A grocery store in Deadwood, S. D., carries a sign marking the capture of Jack McCall, who assassinated 
Wild Bill Hickok in a cowardly shooting. Actually, McCall was captured a full block away from this spot. 
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Will Rogers’ branding iron is treasured item 
in Merritt W. Beeson’s Dodge City museum. 
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‘Tite | you something about 


HOLLAND...” 


Ww the German war machine invaded the Low- 
lands in 1940, it exported many able-bodied 
Hollanders to serve as slave laborers. One of these 
Hollanders was Willem Steffen. Willem worked for a 
time in Germany, then, eluding his Nazi masters, he 


escaped across the Swiss border. In Switzerland he © 


married a girl named Else, and she joined him in his 
wanderings. They finally reached Cham, a small 
Bavarian town near Czechoslovakia, where they were 
befriended by a German family. 

Willem and Else were in Cham when the United 
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States Army arrived in May, 1945. Because he could 
speak and write English, Willem became an Army 
interpreter. He and his wife struck up a friendship 
with Maj. Daniel Rogers, of the United States Army, 
and the friendship continued after the major returned 
home. He sent his Holland friends food and clothing. 
Willem wrote him frequently and, with one letter, 
enclosed the only gift he was able to offer, an album 
of photographs and text, the record of his feeling for 
the homeland from which he had been so long exiled. 
A condensation of Willem’s album follows. 





J tell you something about Holland, 


put the isle of Vourne, where I was born 


and spent my youth. 


‘ll tell you how much I love that country 


and how it formed me, 


As a little boy, 1 stood on the mole, asking the ebbing water 
From where it came. 
A little boy, with a heart full of yearning, 


Looking at the seagulls, at the fishing terns. 


or everyone is tied, with millions of threads, to the place 


Vhere his eyes opened for all the miracles of the world. 


here is Else, my wife, a child of the mountains. 


There is Johannes, our son. 


“ae as 
& “f 


ere is me. I am from the sea. 
here is much beauty for the children of the sea— 


he sea, always singing. 


In autumn when the northwest storm blew, you could find us 


Children behind the lighthouse 


Cheering into the roaring storm when a big wave was smashed 


Against the jetty head. acta 


We learned to be glad with a little silver light 


playing on the water. 
Perliaps we did not realize how it came that we were happy... . 


There is so much beauty for the children of the sea. 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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S. S. Brazil * S.S. Uruguay * S. S. Argentina 


The Good Neighbor Fleet is Back 


Completely rebuilt, modernized and restyled, and furnishings. They will establish a regular 
the 33,000-ton luxury liners of Moore- schedule of fortnightly departures with the fast- 
McCormack’s Good Neighbor Fleet bring back __ est, largest ships in service to South America, 
to Squth American travel all the comforts and calling at Rio, Santos (port for Sao Paulo), 
pleasures that characterized their prewar serv- Montevideo, Buenos Aires and Trinidad, and 
ice, together with smart new decorations resuming 38-day luxury cruises. 


aos : 
Consult Our Authorized Travel Agents or an 150 ships, lost 11 


MOORE-McCORMACK : 


5 Broadway /. CIES New York 4, N. Y: 
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(Continued from Page 63) 


The sea brought us beautiful shells to play with, and sand, 


| Millions of little grains—only for us—to build 


forts and castles. 


The sun dried those little grains and the wind blew 


them away; 
But there was one thing to catch the blowing sand. 
It was bent grass, a tough plant, but 


It was_often a hard fight for the bent grass to keep its head 


above the sand. 


So there grew up dunes, grand in their simplicity, 
Blond dunes near the silvery sea. 


Thousands of terns were living there. 


And among the bent grass 


The plover built her nest. 


The oyster catcher lived there and also one of our most 


beautiful birds, the avocet. 


(There is beauty here, so don’t deplore us.) 


Behind the dunes are fresh-water lakes, laid against 
—_ 


the green and flowers. 


There are rich cornfields, grazing sheep. 


Among the rush lives the bittern, 


And berganders build their nests in the holes 


of wild rabbits. 


After sunset the nightingale starts singing. 


Along the rivers are silhouettes of old cathedrals 


And Renaissance towers, like pictures. 


You'll see evening on the River Waal in the heart 





of our country; 
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Sunsets; and little villages in blossomtime. 





Houses creeping away at the foot of the dikes. 


Now and then an old castle where windhovers are living. 


And everywhere there is water and ships that pass. 












Everywhere there is the sea. 


All through the years, the song of the sea 


sounded in my heart— 


The sea, always singing. 


I grew older, but as children we learned— 


cheering, 
Fighting the storm—that castles and forts, 


Built from the sand, go with the waves and wind. 
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Everywhere I found people who loved their country 





Like children playing on the beach, crying to each other 


“My castle is the most beautiful! My castle— ” 





It is not enough to love one’s country. 





We’ll have to learn to love the world. 

We must know we all are brothers, playing 
For a short while on God’s endless beaches, 
Each of us working to learn toleration. 


And to learn to love. 


This is the end of my story. 
It is a love story, I think, taught by the sea— 


The sea always singing, giving my heart 


the wideness 





Of herself and the everlasting music of waves. THE END 
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This is the thoroughbred 

hat color for Spring, inspired by the 
sporting pageant of Churchill Downs. 
A soft and subtle tan with 


overtones of green and grey, blending 


perfectly with smart men’s dress today. 
Shown in the Arturo (large), $15.00; 
the Knox Fifteen, $15.00; 

and the Fifth Avenue Special, $10.00. 
Knox the Hatter, 

Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Now being shown 


by your Knox dealer. 


A 








“HATS MADE SO FINE THAT ALL OTHERS 
MUST BE COMPARED TO THEM.” 
—CHARLES KNOX, 1838 












































































































































Anyone showing a tendency to browse was quickly shooed along by the peppery Neapolitan in charge of the flock. 









WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES 


Tenth of a series by S. J. PERELMAN, with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


A Mediterranean Idyll: 
Cairo to Genoa 


fr CARBUNCULAR young Egyptian guide, 
his face lightly dappled by overexposure to 
the actinic ray and too many tourists, paused 
at the entrance to the Great Pyramid at Gizeh 
and removed his fez. Extracting the mono- 
grammed lawn handkerchief he had pilfered the 
day before from a wealthy Englishwoman, he 
unfolded it with excessive care, gavehis forehead 
several dainty pats, tucked the handkerchief in 
his sleeve, and elegantly stifled a yawn. With- 
out deigning to look at them, he knew that 
the three ancient attendants in the dirty white 
caftans, whose duty it was to conduct visitors 
through the maze of tunnels within, were 
watching him in respectful awe. 

““What do you bring us today, our bene- 
factor?” inquired one of the gaffers, lips 
skinned back over his gums in a particularly 
seductive smile. 

“A bonanza, my father,” returned'the guide 
with self-satisfaction. ‘Four nice pigeons ripe 
for the plucking—an Armenian, a Chinese and 
two American journalists.” 

“In the name of Allah, effendi!” protested 
the old attendant. ‘Are you insane? Who can 
get baksheesh out of an Armenian?” 

“Pooh!” spat another. “The Armenian is a 
philanthropist compared to the Chinese!” 

“And the two journalists are worse than 
either,” moaned the third. ‘Those scavengers 
will end up stealing our turbans. Woe unto us, 
brothers—take to the hills!” 

“Button your lip!” snapped the guide. 
“Here come the infidels now. And remember, 
whosoever among you tries to hold out on me 
in the final divvy, him will I beat with a besom 
until his noggin rings. Now bestir yourselves, 
loafers, for I hear el moola [the moola] jingling 
in their pockets.” He darted down the steps, 
and, as Hirschfeld puffed into view at the head 
of our little sight-seeing party, grasped his 
elbow solicitously and hoisted him up the last 
tier of masonry. 

It was scarcely more than a couple of hours 
since sun-up, but already the massive blocks 





of stone against which we leaned to regain our 
breath burned to the touch. The four of us— 
Chung, the Chinese insurance man, Hirsch- 
feld, myself, and Wickwire, a malaria-ridden 
State Department employee from Siam whom 
our guide inexplicably persisted in regarding 
as a Levantine—had driven out from Cairo for 
a morning’s rubbernecking with several other 
passengers from our ship. With infinitely 
sounder judgment than ourselves, however, 
the rest had elected to proceed immediately to 
the Sphinx rather than burrow into the recesses 
of the pyramids, and now, aboard a drove of 
mangy camels, they were jolting off into the 
shimmering heat. 

An icy hand clutched my heart as I watched 
them go; some inner voice warned me to eschew 
this harebrained adventure while there was 
still time. Before I could summon up enough 
moxie to bolt after them, unfortunately, the 
attendants herded us into Indian file and 
nudged us forward. Stifling my panic by the 
simple expedient of biting off the tip of my 
tongue, I plunged into the chilling darkness. 

Peril in a Pyramid 

The memory of the next half hour will 
haunt my dreams for years to come. Doubled 
over in a half crouch, we groped our way along 
a gallery approximately the length of the 
Simplon tunnel, crawled up a back-breaking, 
almost perpendicular incline studded with slip- 
pery metal cleats, and then, on all fours, scram- 
bled everlastingly through a Stygian channel 
no bigger than a rain barrel and certainly not 
as fragrant. Throughout the ordeal (purely to 
pass the time, of course) I amused myself with 
a number of quaint conceits: decided that the 
pyramid was slowly settling down on me, pre- 
tended I was buried alive, convinced myself an 
embolus was loose in my aorta and my ex- 
tremities had turned to stone, and altogether 
managed to enrich every existing medical con- 
cept of claustrophobia. To add to my manifold 
problems, Mr. Chung, who was evidently in a 
state of keen anxiety also, clung to my ankles 
as we inched forward and lost consciousness 
from time to time, so that I was obliged to pull 
his weight as well as my own. At last, from up 
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ahead, the exhilarating word was passed that 
we had gained our goal and, smeared with 
cobwebs, maimed and grimy, we rolled into a 
small dank vault illuminated by the flares of 
the attendants. 

“The Queen’s Chamber, gents,” panted 
Hassan, our guide. ‘‘ Very old.”’ We stood about 
staring vacuously at the very old premises for 
a moment, hungering for an epochal revelation 
about its significance, but apparently Bubas- 
tis, the sacred cat, had Hassan’s tongue. 
Finally he broke the painful silence with a dis- 
creet cough. ‘‘Excuse me, noble sirs, but I 
think the boys would like a little baksheesh.” 

“Oh, they would, would they?” rejoined 
Hirschfeld belligerently. “And what cooks if 
we don’t give them any?” 

“I think,” said Hassan with a feline grin, 
“that it would be much sooner to get out if 
you did.” I do not recall ever having heard a 
remark which carried so many interesting im- 
plications, and since the four of us were men of 
quick understanding, we grasped them all in a 
flash. Personally, I would have loved to spend 
the winter creeping through the complex net- 
work of passages and exploring the balance of 
the sarcophagi, but it would have been selfish 
to let personal considerations detain the other 
members of the party, and swallowing my 
chagrin, I promptly whacked up my share of 
the pay-off. We completed the return journey 
in jig time; some mysterious metamorphosis in 
the royal tomb had endowed me with the 
agility of a lizard, for I was out of the pyramid 
and gasping on the sand a full five minutes 
before Hirschfeld, Chung and Wickwire 
emerged. Beyond the fact that we were 
breathing, the affair had only one compensat- 
ing aspect—our guide’s Promethean fury when 
he discovered that his new pencil flashlight, 
which he had been exhibiting pridefully 
all morning, had been filched by the attend- 
ants. Taking advantage of the hullabaloo of 
splintered Arabic and heart-rending lamenta- 
tions that ensued, we hastily chartered a panel 
of burros and galloped off smartly to the 

Sphinx. The cry of the jackal is supposed to 
be the eeriest sound in the Libyan Desert, but 
I will match it with (Continued on Page 71) 
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The next morning a photograph arrived at the hotel of two goatish imbeciles, 
each mounted on a dromedary. with his arm encircling a lady passenger. 


(Continued from Page 69) 
Hassan’s scream of anguish as he 
realized that our donkey boys had 
flimflammed him out of a fee. 

There are, no doubt, individuals 
of such shining stoicism that they 
can stand face to face with the 
Sphinx in a July noonday sun, 
with the thermometer at 119° F. 
and a plague of sand flies assailing 
them, and derive from it the intel- 
lectual catharsis itis said to pro- 
duce. I wish that I were one of 
them. As it was, all I bore away 
from the encounter was a nose 
burned the color of an eggplant 
and a fearsome case of bloat in- 
duced by drinking seven bottles 
of soda pop in quick succession. 
Some anonymous genius has had 
the inspiration to pitch a soft- 
drink stand a few hundred ‘eet 
away, or possibly it was even part 
of the original statue; in any case, 
I never expect to recapture the 
gratitude I felt for that pitiful 
patch of shade. 

The next morning there arrived 
at the hotel a photograph of 
two goatish imbeciles, each 
mounted on a dromedary in front 
of the Sphinx with his arm en- 
circling the waist of a lady 
passenger, which the dragoman in- 
sisted Hirschfeld and I had posed 
for. It was sheer blackmail, natu- 
rally, because apart from the coin- 
cidence that the rascals were wear- 
ing our faces and clothes, they 
were quite dissimilar. But rather 
than create a fuss, we slipped the 
wretch a couple of thousand pias- 
ters, threatened to blacken his eye 
if he ever mentioned it, and sank 
the photograph in the Nile. 

The tourist who hopes to get 
any valid impression of Cairo frem 


a thirty-six-hour stay is, to put it 
mildly, fatuous, and the program 
of activities designed for us by Mr. 
Tsouknidas, our conductor, played 
heavily on this gullibility. By 
nightfall we had been hustled at 
dizzying speed through the Blue 
Mosque, the bazaars, the Egyptian 
Museum, and a score of jewelry 
shops we were positive the wily 
Greek operated under a multiplic- 
ity of assumed names. Any rational 
citizen would have had the grace 
to collapse after so punishing a 
day, but Hirschfeld and I had 
reached that stage of hypertension 
which recognizes no fatigue. 


Little Egypt 


Whipping into fresh tarbooshes, 
we charged off to an open-air vaude- 
ville establishment to witness a 
celebrated muscle-dancer named 
Badia who was currently, so to 
speak, holding Cairo in the hollow 
of her navel. The lady was un- 
questionably gifted, as is anyone 
who can keep an audience of two 
thousand art lovers enthralled 
with a repetition of the same basic 
pattern; yet there were moments, 
along about three-thirty in the 
morning, when one’s attention 
flagged. 

Hirschfeld likewise noticed that 
our whistles and wolf cries were 
losing their first intensity; and 
ordering an usher to convey a 
floral horseshoe to the star (for 
which, stupidly enough, we neg- 
lected to give him the money), 
we sleepily wended our way back 
to Shepheard’s. 

At three o’clock the following 
afternoon, had you been dawdling 
around the ocean front at Alexan- 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Enchanting beauty ... trustworthy value ... both 
are yours when your diamond ring is engraved with 
the name Art-Carved. Every step in the making of a genuine 
{rt-Carved ring is performed by America’s oldest 
oT aTe Mi Lolgel-timalilelileL <emalt Mb dollar Mel olcelolo Mt T-1-l4mmelare 
cut your ring's treasured diamonds. His goldsmiths bring these gems 
direct to you in hand-carved settings of original design 
Only Art-Carved offers you this complete protection. Every Art-Carved ring 


is registered and guaranteed. Pay $75... pay $5000,.. 


but be sure your jeweler shows you sings marked Art-Carved." 
FREE! ‘How to Select Your Diamond Ring,” new, illustrated booklet 
that w help you choose your diamond wisely. Write to J. R.« 


Wood & Sons, Inc., Dept. H-1, 216 E. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y 
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Entrained, the Metropolitan is not quite so cute as this looks, but ballet girls help to dress—or undress—a publicity photograph. 


()pera on lour 


325 people, multiplied by 800 pieces of luggage, 
equals the headaches of the Met on the road 


by H. W%. HEINSHEIMER 


O™ OF AMERICA’S widely read magazines 
not so long ago announced: “Opera is a 
ponderous hang-over from the theatrical tradi- 
tions of the 19th Century, a museumlike affair 
full of dated pageantry, overblown romantic 
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drama and creaky conventions of staging. So 
complete has been its failure to keep in step 
with contemporary life and thoughts that no 
really successful opera has been written since 
Richard Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier (1911).” 
Yet, in spite of this solemn declaration of 
death, the number of radio stations broad- 
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casting the Saturday afternoon performances 
from New York’s Metropolitan Opera House 
week after week has increased from 155 in 
1940 to 254 in 1947; and not less than twelve 
million people listen regularly to these broad- 
casts, mostly given in a language the listeners 
do not understand. Only a short time ago, the 
scattered attempts to produce opera in this 
country were limited to a few big cities; today 
simost one hundred different organizations 
present opera in America. The big recording 
companies have begun for the first time to 
put complete, full-length operas on wax. Each 
year hundreds of fine young American singers 
graduate from music schools or from singing 
teachers. Already they are spilling over onto 
the musical-comedy stage and are upsetting by 
their mounting success abroad the age-old 
maxim that America (Continued on Page 74) 


Photographs by Harry G. Schumer 





Dressing space in most theaters is limited, so Janet Putnam, Met harp- Salvatore Baccaloni, the opera’s indefatigable basso buffo, uses a 
ist, usually changes her clothes in her conveniently large harp case. trunk as a writing surface on which to scribble a note off stage. 


Harry G. Schumer, music librarian, must locate and ready proper © Autograph collectors pursue Met stars much as bobby-soxers follow 
scores when opera pulls into each new town for series of performances, Sinatra. Dallas addicts get signature of baritone John Brownlee. 


Anthony Crispano, chief property man, directs local baggage hands | Tune-up time in the musicians’ room in St. Louis. Members of the Met 
as the opera unloads some of its 800 pieces of luggage in Atlanta. _ orchestra unpack their instruments and warm up for the evening show. 
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There’s a tweed streak in every man. It comes 
out in a stubborn affection for an old armchair 
...in the gleam that creeps into a man’s eyes 
as they light on a Rumson Tweed jacket. If 
you’re the tweed type, you’ll get along famously 
with these well-poised jackets . . . available at 


Fant 


your favorite shop. 


JACKETS 


Write for the name of the Rumson 
dealer in your town, 


CURRICK & LEIKEN CO., INC. © 935 Broadway * New York City 








eresting Book 


tains and the Nafion’s greatest river ~ midway between the Great Lakes and the 


than does Tennessee. Much of this interest is described and illustrated in a big, | 


new, beautiful book: “TENNESSEE” Write for your copy today fo . 


DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
307 STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
_ NASHVILLE 3 


~ on America’s Most Interesting State 


Becaise of its great length— its location between America’s most scenic moun- 7 — 





Trumpet man Abe Katz, shirtless in the Texas heat, unlimbers a fey 
practice glissandi to a small audience back of the theater in Dalla 


(Continued from Page 72) 
is a music- and talent-importing 
country only. 

Try to get a ticket for a per- 
formance at the regular opera sea- 
son in San Francisco, Los Angeles 
or New York and while you try 
look at the people waiting in line. 
These are not the chauffeurs and 
butlers of the wealthy socialites 
whose cloaks and ermine capes 
were the very symbol of opera not 
so long ago. These are average 
people like you and me, waiting 
patiently to get a ticket some- 
where behind a pillar in the bal- 
cony. Stepping out for a moment 
from their air-conditioned, 
vacuum-cleaned, televised, vita- 
min-measured lives, they are elated 
to discover that opera, the lovely 
flower of the 19th century, still 
blooms, still spreads its slightly 
antiquated fragrance among the 
steel beams of skyscrapers. In a 
changing world it is unchanged, 
and perhaps forever unchangeable, 


a 
+ eae 


old-fashioned, time-honored in jt 
creaky conventions. There it ; 
with all its hero worship for th 
prima donnas of both sexes, wiih 
flowing bow ties, waxed mustacha, 
antiquated gestures, with th 
smell of make-up, lavender ani 
sweat, with its chuckles and ik 
tears, its hysterics and _ teapd 
tragedies, with its long-hairel 
maestros, jealous sopranos and 


‘plotting tenors, with its sword 


that stick in their sheaths, and it 
jokes greenish with mold. There 
is, that absurd, illogical impos: 
bility, unexplainable, unchanged, 
unaged, young and beautiful « 
ever, the greatest show, the great- 
est circus of them all. 

Nothing has proved more cor 
vincingly the paradox that this 
relic of the past is eagerly a 
cepted than the triumphant tow 
of the Metropolitan Opera and it 
museum of operatic classic 
through the America of 194. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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In Minneapolis, gaily costumed girls of the ballet go through a g# 
routine outdoors before reporting on stage for more decorous chores 
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When you dance under the velvety blue Bermuda sky, the moon is dazzling 
jn your eyes, the stars brush your hair... the night sweeps you up in its magic. 
And when the music stops, the soft song of the sea breeze in the cedars takes 
ver. Every moment is more romantic in Bermuda. 


ct 


When you take a day for golf, the beauty of the course you choose 
inspires your game. When you take a day for tennis, you play tire- 
lessly on breeze-cooled courts. Every day . . . everything under the 
sun is better in Bermuda. 


When you cycle in Bermuda, you meander lightly as a breeze through lanes 
that are lined with hibiscus and oleander, brilliant with bougainvillia. In this 
semi-tropical corner of the British Empire, the flowers are more abundant... 
their fragrance more heady. 


FoR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

In { ining. your trip to Bermuda, your Travel Agent can give you experienced 
help and omplete service—at no cost to you. 


When you sun on the coral sand beaches of Bermuda, you feel like you've stretched 
out on a soft pink cloud .. . and gone drifting off to never-care land. When you swim in 
the blue buoyant water, you'll shout with the sheer, exuberant joy of living. The sun, 
the sand, the sea... they're all better in Bermuda. 
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...and that’s a pledge worth keeping! 


HEN you promise your new car the best of 
care, you pledge yourself the best of per- 
formance, from first mile to last! 


That’s why millions of motorists use only 
Quaker State Motor Oil. Every drop is skillfully 
refined by the most advanced methods, from 
the world’s finest grade of crude oil—100% pure 
Pennsylvania. 


Try Quaker State in your car today! 


‘Shp No dniving Fill yo si" 


UAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OIL 









QUAKER 


40¢ per U. S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 





STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, 


OIL CITY, 


PA, 


(Continued from Page 74) 


Members of the ballet take advantage of any opportunity on tour for 
recreation. Here they sun-bathe during matinee of La Bohéme in Dallas, 








If this is a wake, it is certainly 





Three hundred thousand citizens the best attended, gayest and Gn 
paid an average of five dollars in most expensive one on record, rst 
fourteen cities of the East, North, Take a housewife in St. Louis, a 
Middle West and South to see Missouri, as a typical attendant 

bearded German kings and gloomy at the wake of opera. She will 

Egyptian princesses and to watch have ordered her tickets—two of ( 
a devil in a feathered beret do themat $6.60 each—as much as six oan 
silly tricks which young Johnny months in advance of the sched- log 
with his Little Magician’s Kit uled performance. When the tick- bin 
could duplicate and perhaps im- ets arrived, there came with them on 
prove on. An average of five a program giving the detailed cast WI 
thousand English-speaking Amer- of the performance—say Gounod’s pm 
icans crowded each of the fifty- Faust—the names of the conductor ful 
six performances on that tour to and stage manager, and instruc- th 
cheer at operas sung in heavy tions to walk, not run, in caseof St 
German, gusty Italian, elegant fire. Now, so many months later, th 
French. Many of them had driven — she and her husband have installed ‘ 
a hundred miles or more to see the a baby sitter at home and are off os 
curtain go up over dusty, messy to the opera, possibly sporting de 
scenery and a stage business that new clothes for the occasion. With pl 
hasn’t changed since grandfather some ten thousand other music sk 
courted granny. Those three hun- lovers, they enter the auditorium, Cc 
dred thousand loved it, and if the are seated and wait in the pre pe 
Met could play in thirty cities in- performance buzz of talk for the L 
stead of fourteen, there would be _ first strains of music to probe their tl 
a million Americans who would’ way hesitantly through the huge . 
gladly cry with Madame Butter- room and bring, down to the last ‘ 
fly, chuckle with the Barber of fading note, the delight that was i 
Seville, and suffer the pangs of promised in the program. ‘ 
jealousy with Don José. Opera, Between the distant beginnings 

the magazine article said, is dead. and the fulfillment stands more t 
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During the opera’s stand in New Orleans, girls of the ballet find time 









Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





for swimming in near-by Lake Pontchartrain and relaxing on its shore. 
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Traveling with the Met gives cast a chance to visit scenic spots. When 
company plays Atlanta, young singers climb near-by Stone Mountain. 


than the thousand miles that 
separate the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York from the St. 
Louis Auditorium. 


Musical Miracle 


Opera on tour is not only a 
matter of miles; it is a problem in 
‘ogistics as complicated as the 
one facing a general who has to 
move an army across a continent. 
While the general can call for a 
court-martial if his orders are not 
fulfilled, the dangers menacing 
the opera army descending on 
St. Louis—head colds, hysterics, 
the sore lip of a horn player, 
a behind-schedule plane—can 
only be fought with an abun- 
dance of patience, an angelic sup- 
ply of obliging smiles and an un- 
shakable faith in Lady Luck. 
Considering all the calamities that 
could turn the dream of our St. 
Louis housewife into a nightmare, 
the fact that she can now, serene 
and relaxed, take in Gounod’s 
music in delighted sips and watch 
a performance roll flawlessly by 
is nothing but a miracle. 

The date is May seventeenth, 
two months since the Metropoli- 


tan Company left New York for 
the first stop on their tour, Balti- 
more. They have since given 
fifty-four performances in thirteen 
cities. In a few days they will 
leave St. Louis for a last stop in 
Rochester and the final journey 
home. 

When they arrive in Grand 
Central again, the road manager 
will fall down and kiss the cold 
concrete of Platform 34. He will 
have completed a round trip of 
8150 miles with a company of 
325 people and over 800 pieces of 
baggage. The 325 people includ- 
ed 324 grown-ups and a five-year- 
old girl, in life the happy offspring 
ofa lady in the chorus, but, on many 
a night, the sad fruit of the luck- 
less love between Madame Butter- 
fly and her American conqueror, 

In checking them on and off 
trains, in and out of hotels, on 
and off stages, the road manager 
had to call the roll for ninety-two 
musicians, seventy-eight choris- 
ters (thirty-nine men and thirty- 
nine women), thirty-six dancers 
(predominantly female), forty-five 
soloists, eight conductors, eleven 

(Continued on Page 79) 


In San Antonio, Texas, members of the company visit historic Alamo. 
The Metropolitan traveled over two months in 1947, played 14 cities. 


Enjoy the thrilling independence — 
and the welcome ECONOMY— of 
taking your own comfortable private 
living quarters with you. Increasing 
thousands prefer the utility and con- 
venience of these modern luxurious 
“apartments” for living and travel. 


Look for the winged emblem...In- 
vest in a ‘““TCMA—Approved” trailer 
coach, built to basic standards by the 
leading manufacturers of the indus- 
try. You'll get utmost value, and extra 
dividends in years of satisfaction. 
WRITE for free illustrated book, with 


retttittte 


TCMA-APPROVED 
TRAILER COACHES 


KIT @ LA SALLE « LIBERTY 
UGHTHOUSE « LUXOR « MACOMB 
MAIN-LINE « MODERN ¢ NATIONAL 
PALACE « PAN AMERICAN 
PLATT ¢ PRAIRIE SCHOONER 
ROYCRAFT « SCHULT ¢ SPORTSMAN 
STREAMLITE « STEWART 
TRAVELITE ¢ TRAVELO « TROTWOOD 
UNIVERSAL « VAGABOND 
WALCO « WHITLEY « ZIMMER 
ADAMS « ALL-STATES « AMERICAN 
COLUMBIA « CONTINENTAL 
CONWAY « DREXLER « DUO 
ELCAR e GENERAL e GLIDER 
HOOSIER RAMBLER e HOWARD 
INDIAN « IRONWOOD 
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details of best, most comfortable trail- 
er coaches made by TCMA members. 


MORE AND BETTER PARKS 
TCMA is working constantly with 
communities, groups and individuals 
for the establishment and improve- 
ment of trailer parks. For details about 
this profitable see ralaig and practical, 
constructive guidance, address Trail- 
er Parks Department. 


TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
Dept. 310, Civic Opera Bidg., Chicago 6, Mlinois 








A NEW MAGAZINE-LOADING tan Mowe fimera 


WITH A HOLLYWOOD HERITAGE 


You drop in a magazine of low-cost 8mm 
film ... and this new Filmo Auto-8 is loaded! 
Aquick touch to set the Filmocoted lens, and 
you’re ready to shoot! Taking clear, sharp 
movies in full natural color or in sparkling 
black-and-white is as simple as that . . . with 
the Bell & Howell Filmo Auto-8. 

But that isn’t all. Filmo Auto-8 is amaz- 
ingly versatile, too. For example: 

Want a big close-up of a distant scene? 
Rotate the Swifturn 2-lens turret to bring 
your telephoto lens into place. Don’t worry 
about the viewfinder—matching finder units 
turn automatically with the lenses. 


Like to get into the picture yourself? The 


Selfoto lock will keep Filmo Auto-8 running 
while you double as an actor. 


Would it help to see your golf stroke in 
slow motion? Filmo Auto-8 has five speeds 
... takes movies that reduce action to as 
little as one-fourth the normal rate. 


Favor movie tricks? With the Singlepic 
release you can animate cartoons, titles, and 
maps...compress 30 minutes of sunset 
splendor into 30 seconds on your screen. 
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Whenever and however you use Filmo 
Auto-8, you’ll know that your camera is 
doing its job 100%. For it’s a proud product 
of the craftsmen who for 41 years have met 
Hollywood’s most exacting professional 
equipment needs. Only Filmos offer you 
this priceless heritage. 

See the new Filmo Auto-8 at your dealer’s, or 
write Bell & Howell Company,7191 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. 


AUTO -& 





Property men pack Lohengrin’s 
swan for another leg of tour. 


(Continued from Page 77) 


musical assistants including three 
prompters, one each for German, 
the Latin languages and English 
opera—the latter a gentleman who 
could do a lot of sight-seeing, since 
he had to work but seldom. 


Stars in Motion 


In ‘addition the road manager 
had to account for twelve stage 
department heads, such as elec- 
tricians, stage hands and property 
men, two wig attendants, eight 
dressers, ten members of the ad- 
ministration (including Edward 
Johnson, general manager of the 
Met, and Frank St. Leger, his 
first lieutenant), a music librarian 
and a dozen or two sundry trav- 
elers. And roll calls alone would 
not do the job. Miss Risé Ste- 
vens, for instance, has to appear 
on a broadcast in Hollywood once 
a week. Operas in which she par- 
ticipates must be scheduled so as 
to give her time to fly to the 
Coast, do her broadcast and fly 
back. No matter how many times 
the road manager calls the airport 
or dials “Weather” or asks an 
astrologer, he can only sit and 
pray and wait and hope. And 
Mr. Tibbett has a concert date 
in Nashville and leaves the com- 
pany in Atlanta and will be back 
on the 5:46 on Tuesday for a per- 
formance in Dallas—if the 5:46 
gets in on time and if Mr. Tibbett 
is on it and if he didn’t catch a 
cold. 

The human freight, however, is 
a simple (though ulcer-producing) 
problem for the road manager. 
Anybody who ever packed a small 
suitcase for a trip from New York 
to Washington (“Do I have the 
tooth paste? . . . Better take one 
more handkerchief.”’) will under- 


Members of the orchestra sign in 
before a performance in Chicago. 


stand what it means to have to 
prepare, pack, check, label, crate, 
list, load and unload 800 pieces of 
baggage. This baggage contains 
(among many, many other things) 
the complete scenery for some fif- 
teen different operas, everything 
from huge sixty-eight-foot-long 
backdrops to bushes and tables 
and couches and flower beds. There 
are one hundred and fifty trunks 
and hampers with costumes and 
shoes. There is special electrical 
equipment, and enough musical 
instruments and music to fill a 
complete railroad car. 

Every item is handled by ex- 
perts and every expert belongs to 
a union and every union has its 
own closely defined and jealously 
guarded domain. That little ring, 
for instance, in compartment DV- 
1057 in crate No. 645 will be 
handled by the dressers’ union if 
it is just a piece of wearing ap- 
parel, but it will be the responsi- 
bility of the property man if it in- 
volves any stage business as does 
Wagner’s magic Ring of the 
Nibelungs. 

There are 2631 different wigs 
and beards in ten huge trunks 
under the supervision of seventy- 
eight-year-old Adolph Senz who 
has been with the Metropolitan 
for over forty years and emerges 
from his well-deserved retirement 
to make the annual tour because 
he loves to play poker. He has 
brought his own time-worn board, 
his stack of cards and a special 
leather bag filled with tinkling 
coins on every tour since the days 
of Caruso and Destinn. 

There are ninety crates filled 
with properties. While our 10,000 
St. Louisans turn their ears to the 
tribulations of Faust and Mar- 
guerite, we can go backstage and 





“Phooey! Dad says there just 
ain’t any truth to this wart 
theory. An’ Dad knows his 
toads. He knows his boats too 
an’ he says all these wild things 
you hear about aluminum boats 
are foolish. Dad’s got an Aluma 
‘ Craft an’ when we go out for 
fun—that’s what we have—fun. 
Y’know what? Dad and I are 
gonna do a lot of hiking this 
spring. Yes sir! No monkeying 
with blow torches, caulking 
irons, paintbrushes or tar pots 
to get our Aluma Craft ready. 
It’s always ready. Keen? You 





“GET WARTS 
FROM 
TOADS?” 








F 
Or Sportsmen Who pa ae Dat, 
I?’ ALUMA CRAFT IN 48) 


Aluma Craft will give you top-notch, 
worry-free performance, too. Talk it over 


ALUMA GRAFT ‘soar conpnny 


1433 STINSON BLVD. * MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 











interest, mountains, number of fishing streams 
ces, clear weather days, historical spots 


a DE in scope of activity: type of accommodations; Western 
friendliness; opportunity for business success 


yo a a in hues, views, prairies, valleys, peaks, waterfalls, forests, 
fields, cities and standard of living 


2 ee ee ee es ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee 
| Advertising Director 

Montana State Highway Dept. 

Division 48-3 
t Helena, Montana 


\ Please send me free literature on Montana * 
4 NAME 
=~ ADDRESS 
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THE COMFORT CONTROL” COAT IN Co@éZiZce WEAVES 


Choose the only coat with Comfort-Control.* Self-adaptable, 
light, right in any weather...and so smooth to the touch in 
Crestknit’s distinguished new Cobblestone weaves...of rich, 


custom look. An unbeatable combination. For men and women. 
For nearest dealer and story of “Comfort-Control”* write 


THE GREENSPOON COMPANY e¢ ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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small bottles, 


Conductor Karl Kritz (foreground) and a party of musicians from his 
orchestra hold informal chat with students from Indiana University, 


call on Anthony Crispano, prop- 
erty man of the Metropolitan for 
only he knows how many years. 
To get an idea what “ninety 
crates filled with properties” 
means, let us ask Tony for a list 
of the props used in this one opera 
whose music is dripping gently 
through the wings in strangely 
distorted fragments. Tony, seated 
in a tiny, boarded-in box, shrugs 
off our request with an offended 
flash of his bespectacled eyes. 
“List? What list? There is no 
list,” he says, unsmilingly. ‘It’s 
all here’’—he points his workworn 
finger to his gray hair. 


A Property Man’s Problems 


“In the first act,”’ his voice be- 
gins, “I need a table, a high- 
backed chair, a screen, a fireplace, 
and a log for the fireplace, a 
bracket with a big pot, some books 
on the shelves, some shelves for 
the books, an hourglass, a bottle 
with a ship in it, a stack of books 
for Mephisto to sit on. 

“On the table,” he continues, 
never raising or lowering his 
voice, never hesitating, staring 
absent-mindedly into space, ‘“‘on 
the table a large book with red 
letters looking like blood, a quill 
pen, a skull, some books, a few 
two cups. with 
chemicals in them so that Me- 
phisto can do his trick.” As we 
raise our eyebrows in a silent ques- 
tion, he looks at us contemptu- 
ously. “ In the old days,” Crispano 
says, “ we used complicated chem- 
icals. Today we have dry ice in 
one cup and water in the other. 
Mephisto pours water on the dry 
ice and there is a beautiful effect 
with lots of light and smoke and 
hocus-pocus.” 

Tony at once returns from this 
detour into the supernatural. “ For 
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the vision,” he says, “I need a 
spinning wheel. In the second 
scene we need fifty swords and 
cross daggers. We need canes for 
the old men, we need make-believe 
violins and clarinets for the mu- 
sicians on stage, we need a May- 
pole, we need a little book and 
rosary beads for Marguerite, we 
need a barrel for the wine effect 
which I operate myself from back- 
stage and we need a break-away 
sword for Valentin.” 

The silent interruption of the 
raised eyebrow. 

“Don’t you know that Valen- 
tin’s sword has to break when he 
fights with the devil?” 

We know, but what is a break- 
away sword? 

“There is a lever hidden in the 
handle of the sword and when 
Valentin pulls it, the sword snaps 
in half. For the garden scene I 
need two stone benches, a spin- 
ning wheel, a shrine over the door, 
a flower bank in the center treated 
with chemicals so it will light up 
when hit by violet rays, grass 
mats, a bouquet of flowers for 
Siebel, a large. sunflower for the 
old lady; she has to pluck out the 
petals at each. performance to 
learn whether or not her beau loves 
her. They are stuck in by wire and 
have to be put back after each per- 
formance. They last only two sea- 
sons and cost twenty-five dollars 
apiece. And I need a jewel box, a 
hand mirror, a necklace and ear- 
rings and rings.” 

For the remainder of the op- 
era—just one of fifteen the Met 
carries on tour—Mr. Crispano 
needs a prayer stool, a holy-water 
font, twelve large flags, fifty swords 
(quite different from the ones 
used in the first act and cach five 
feet long), a fountain with gar- 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
lands, a mandolin, a medallion on 
a chain, lanterns, big chains for 
the prison, a water jug, a mattress 
with straw on it, a big bunch of 
keys for Mephisto to clink with, 
some trumpets for the angels and, 
Tony says in a tired voice, ages 
away from the angelic beauties of 
Paradise, ‘““I need a couple of 
wings.” As he says it you see the 
dust gathering on these wings, the 
feathers yellow with age, smelling 
slightly of camphor and make-up. 


Moving a Medieval Town 


The merry army of wings and 
tenors, swords and fiddlers, skulls 
and prima ballerinas travels 
through the land in thirty-six rail- 
road cars, broken up in two special 
trains. Train No. 1 carries the 
soloists, the orchestra, the con- 
ductors and the staff. Train No. 2 
bulges with baggage, chorus and 
ballet. As we leave Mr. Crispano 
and his equipment and glance 
through the wings at the blooming 
gardens of a medieval town, bril- 
liantly lighted and alive with 
crowds in gay costumes, we might 
as well remember that this is only 
possible because Train No. 2 left 
Illinois Central Station in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, that same morn- 
ing at 2:13 a.m., barely three hours 
after the curtain had gone down 
on the last performance of the 
company in Memphis. During 
these three hours the scenery had 
to be taken out of the Memphis 
auditorium, the costumes and 
properties had to be put back in 
the crates and hampers, act after 
act, the very minute they had been 
used for the last time and were 
hastily surrendered by their bear- 
ers to experienced and well trained 
hands. Everything had to be done 
as if it were a precision drill. The 
instruments and the music, the 
gardens and forests, the wigs and 
the wings had to be packed, crated 
to the station, put on their pre- 
determined spot in their prede- 
termined car. In many towns it is 
impossible to find carriers long 
enough to haul the huge pieces of 
scenery ; then imperial palaces and 
lovely trees can be seen hanging 
over the backs of trucks and drag- 
ging sadly through the dust of 
Main Street. 

Back in the auditorium the St. 
Louis audience is watching a mel- 
ody-tinted mist of make-believe. 
There is no realization, nor any 
need for realization that Faust 
and Marguerite, exchanging lov- 
ing words in lovely melodies, have 
boarded Train No. | at 2:37 a.m. 
that same morning after a per- 
formance in Memphis and after 
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Leslie Chabay, Salvatore Bacca- 
loni costumed for Boris Godounoff. 


a party that had lasted and in- 
creased in intensity — “simply 
Babylonian entertainment,” the 
road manager called it, throwing his 
hands up in despair—till they al- 
most missed their train. Arriving 
in St. Louis at Ll a.m. they had 
been driven to their hotel only to 
discover that check-in time for 
traveling singers is the same as for 
traveling salesmen, namely 6 P.M. 
They had to sit on their baggage in 
crowded, humming lobbies, had to 
eat in badly ventilated coffee 
shops, had to stroll through the 
town, tired, hot, eternities away 
in mind and body from the en- 
chanted beauty of music. But this 
still wasn’t too bad. When they 
had been in Chicago, three weeks 
before, the temperature was near 
freezing and a violent wind drove 
sleet through the streets and terror 
in the hearts and throats of sensi- 
tive singers. Two days later they 
got off a train in Atlanta in a 
temperature of 90°, diving in and 
out of air-conditioned hotels, their 
handkerchiefs pressed to their 
mouths. And still a few days later, 
playing Boris Godounoff in Dallas, 
it was so hot that the orchestra 
played in their shirt sleeves while 
the beards and wigs of the luckless 
singers in their heavy Russian furs 
melted from their faces. 

The changing climate that seems 
to. affect foreign artists severely 
while leaving most American-born 
singers untouched is only one of 
the innumerable hazards of a trav- 
eling operatic company. The per- 
formance in St. Louis takes place 
on one of the largest stages in 
America. But only a few nights 
before, that same performance was 








Giacomo Vaghi makes up for his 
role as the high priest in Aida, 


given in Minneapolis on a stage 
just a little more than half its 
size. Tonight the Met plays to a 
crowd of over 10,000 people while 
the Cyrus Northrop Memorial Au- 
ditorium in Minneapolis holds less 
than half that number. Yet, in spite 
of the entirely different acoustical 
problems of the two auditoriums 
(and, in fact, of any of the four- 
teen auditoriums the Met uses on 
tour) there is no time for tests or 
rehearsals. The conductor will 
have to improvise, will play the 
same passage loud today and low 
tomorrow, and every time he opens 
a local newspaper the morning 
after, he will find that he should 
have done it the other way around. 


The Elusive Linden 


The same scenery has to be used 
for stages of entirely different di- 
mensions. A singer will need four 
steps one night to reach that bench 
under the linden tree and twelve 
steps the next night, and, this 
being an opera, there is no time 
for improvisation; his every move- 
ment is rigidly determined down 
to split seconds by the relentless 
taskmaster, the musical score. 
But here the problems and pitfalls 
only begin. In the huge auditori- 
ums in St. Louis and Cleveland 
amplification is used to carry the 
voices from the distant stage 
through the vast space of the hall; 
but the performance must never 
sound like a radio broadcast, it 
must never be obscured, blurred, 
must never distort the inherent 
human quality of the voice, never 
disturb through the rude realities 
of modern technical devices the 
soft-winged dream ‘that is opera. 
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Frances Greer models cheesecake 
scene from second act of La Bohéme. 


The different size and construc- 
tion of every stage present never- 
ending problems and _ surprises. 
Doors through which singers have 
been accustomed to make their 
entrances and exits for the better 
part of their adult lives suddenly 
cannot be installed and an unfor- 
tunate tenor, propelled by force of 
habit, will try in vain to open a 
door that isn’t there till, at last, 
he will make an embarrassed exit 
through a fortuitous opening in 
the wings. A man who has come 
on stage from the right rear ever 
since 1903 has suddenly to make 
his appearance from the left front, 
upsetting not only a sacred tradi- 
tion but a startled prima donna 
on the stage. 

All this remains unknown to 
and unnoticed by the fans who 
watch a seemingly flawless per- 
formance. As they now see a 
merry crowd milling through the 
streets of an old German town and 
cheering the soldiers, home-coming 
from some unheralded war, they 
would never suspect that almost 
every one in that crowd had been 
hired only a few hours before cur- 
tain time at one dollar apiece, 
that they are all harmless citizens 
of St. Louis—students, clerks, and 
just opera fans put in costumes. 


The General of the Opera 


Allthese people have been assem- 
bled backstage for a short briefing 
session. They have been told to 
imitate what their experienced 
leaders will show them and have 
been sent on the stage to act in an 
opera they don’t know, sung in a 
language they don’t understand. 
Stage manager Defrére stands in 





Jenny Cervine, wardrobe mis- 
tress, irons a Lohengrin costume. 


the wings waving his arms, danc- 
ing, jumping, crouching, and shout- 
ing: ‘Raise your swords—turn 
around—cheer—laugh—be sad— 
be gay—be exuberant—be de- 
jected — get the hell off that stage.” 
In the next night’s performance of 
Aida there will be eight different 
companies of Egyptians returning 
from the war led on stage by one 
and the same general. He is Gen. 
A. Moerchen, the Met’s most trav- 
eled and most experienced “su- 
per.” Moerchen has led more un- 
suspecting and confused citizens 
across American operatic stages 
than any other man alive and 
seemingly has never made a mis- 
take. They call him Sullivan at the 
Met because the fellow who had the 
job before was named Gilbert... . 


In spite of a bloodcurdling mul- 
titude of possible disasters con- 
stantly menacing its complicated 
operations, the Metropolitan in all 
its history (it was founded in 1883 
and began touring shortly there- 
after) has never involuntarily can- 
celed a performance on tour. When 
the coal strike cut off the electrical 
power from Chicago’s opera house 
in 1946 it locked as if, at long last, 
fate had caught up with the Met. 
But a Diesel-motored tug was 
found, was moored in a channel 
next to the opera house and enough 
light was squeezed from its gen- 
erators to light the stage. The crew 
of the boat, hired to stay all night, 
got bored and departed to a near-by 
saloon. While they were toasting 
some guy named Lohengrin who 
had added so handsomely to their 
pay roll, a sudden storm tore the 
boat from its moorings, and tossed 
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it across the water where it dam- 
aged a bridge and dented the tow- 
ering fortress of the Chicago Trib- 
une building. But the next night 
the tug was back at the opera, its 
gently humming motors supplying 
a palish light that reflected eerily 
from Lohengrin’s shiny armor. The 
show went on. 

In Boston, one day, while all 
the prop swords were stored on 
the street, neighborhood kids pil- 
fered them. The next morning the 
clatter of fighting blades echoed 
through Boston’s streets and alleys. 
Soon the kids disappeared and so 
forever did the swords. But there 
were new swords for the opera that 
same night... . 

When acase of halberds or medi- 
eval helmets goesastray, Tony Cris- 
pano gets what he needs by a swift 
raid on the nearest Shriners’ Hall. 

Think of the day when an ambi- 
tious trumpet player who had been 
quartered in a suburb took his 
music home to practice. Serenely 
he arrived at the opera house. But 
when Harry Schumer, the Met’s 
music librarian, asked him for the 
part he whispered with trembling 
lips, “I left it in the train,” 
and collapsed. Eight minutes later 
Harry Schumer was.at the station. 
The train had, in the meantime, 
been broken up. One part had 
gone back to the suburb, another 
part had been put on a side rail 
for the night. Murmuring con- 
fused supplications, Harry rushed 
through the deserted cars—noth- 
ing. The music, he realized with a 
sinking heart, must be in the other 
part of the train, racing somewhere 
through the unattainable night. 


Luck in a Trash Barrel 


Back on the platform, he saw an 
old Negro porter emptying trash 
in a huge barrel. 

“Did you clean that train over 
there?” 

“T sure did.” 

Harry made for the barrel. He 
tossed newspapers and candy wrap- 
pers, a torn shoe and a copy of 
Gone With the Wind on the plat- 
form. He dug with the determina- 
tion of despair. Nothing. He was 
ready to give up. There was one 
more layer of trash. Beneath a 
sheet of funnies, trampled and 
torn, was the trumpet part. Two 
minutes before curtain time the 
music was on the stand, the player, 
still shaking, his face a bluish 
green, took his seat and Harry 
proceeded to the nearest Turkish 
bath. Again, the show went on. 

The climax of Beethoven’s dra- 
matic opera, Fidelio, occurs when 
a trumpet signal, sounded from 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
the distance, announces the Min- 
ister whose last-minute arrival 
saves Fidelio and her husband 
from certain death. During re- 
hearsals in one small community 
the conductor tried everything to 
make the signal sound right. 
He placed the trumpet player 
backstage, he placed him in a 
dressing room, he placed him in 
the basement: it never sounded 
right. At last he had him sound 
his silvery message of redemption 
from the street outside the opera 
house—and everybody was de- 
lighted. It had just the proper 
quality of distance and distinc- 
tion. Then came the actual per- 
formance. A few minutes before he 
was to sound the clarion call, the 
trumpet player sneaked from the 
pit to take his assigned post. Soon 
the orchestra topped a tremendous 
crescendo with a sudden breath- 
taking stop and 3000 people, an 
alert conductor, an orchestra and 
the singers on the stage waited 
spellbound for the trumpet of lib- 
eration to dissolve the fateful si- 
lence. Nothing happened. Five 
terrible, unforgettable seconds 
ticked away. At last a quick- 
witted second trumpet player 
sounded the signal, fortissimo, of 
course, in the pit. No sooner had 
the last bar of the opera been 
played than the conductor rushed 
backstage, murder in his heart. 
But the guilty young man with 
the horn had disappeared. He 
showed up an hour later in a police 
car, to tell his story. Just when he 
had put the trumpet to his mouth 
a heavy hand had descended on 
his shoulder. ““ You can’t play that 
thing here,’ a policeman an- 
nounced firmly. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
there’s an opera going on in there?” 


The Unnecessary Spare 


In spite of its record of never 
having canceled a show, the Met 
does not rely on luck alone. It 
always carries a spare tire, the 
opera La Bohéme. Wherever the 
Met goes, the scenery, the cos- 
tumes, the complete cast and all 
the props for La Bohéme are car- 
ried along—just in case. But it 
has never been necessary to use it. 
And so, as the years pass, La 
Boheme has grown into a myth. 
Today it’s the Met’s mascot. ‘As 
long as we are prepared to substi- 
tute La Bohéme,” performers think, 
“a performance will never have to 
be canceled.” 

Skill, experience, routine and 
luck are not the only assets that 
forestall disasters. The Met can 
tely on the fact that its audiences 
wil! seldom notice anything that 


- goes wrong. Belated entrances, 


dissolving beards, sliding wigs, a 
hat left on the stage, a knife, neces- 
sary for murder but forgotten in 
the dressing room, or a singer, for- 
getting his lines and just yodeling 
a series of la-la-las, will freeze the 
heart of a conductor and take ten 
years out of the life of a stage 
manager, but the odds are that 
the audience won’t notice it, yet 
the same crowd would rise in roar- 
ing protest if anything similar hap- 
pened on a baseball field. 


A New Version of Aida 


At a performance of Aida in a 
Southern town the soprano, sing- 
ing the lead, had just recovered 
from a severe illness. During the 
first act it became obvious that 
she was in serious trouble. The 
stage manager, realizing that she 
could not possibly go through with 
the great aria “Return Victo- 
rious,” the piéce de résistance of 
the opera, did some quick thinking 
and shortly before the aria, simply 
lowered the curtain over a tumul- 
tuous scene of singing and acting 
masses. The conductor at once 
grasped the idea, shouted a few 
words to the orchestra and the 
first act of Aida ended to the 
thunderous applause of the audi- 
ence. Apparently nobody had no- 
ticed anything and none of the 
newspapers mentioned the fact 
that the town had just witnessed 
the first performance of a brand- 
new version of the opera. When 
the curtain went up for the second 
act a different Aida was on stage 
while the girl who had sung the 
first act was already downtown in 
a throat specialist’s office. The 
spare-tire principle of the Met 
had again saved the day. 


Our St. Louis housewife and her 
husband are filing out of the audi- 
torium with their fellow listeners. 
From the world of Faust and 
Mephisto they pass into their own 
day-to-day world of automobiles, 
refrigerators, washing machines 
and insurance policies. They return 
home to waken the baby sitter 
and perhaps to have a sandwich 
before going to bed. But echoes 
of music still linger with them and 
will linger until next year, when 
the magic world of opera descends 
upon their town once more. In 
between, on evening after evening, 
as Superman swoops into the chil- 
dren’s room next door, a screaming 
symbol of a dreamless age, he can- 
not for all his power destroy the 
fading strains of beauty that Faust 
has left behind. The very live ghost 
of opera continues its annual prog- 
ress across the land. THE END 
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sheets of that full-size bed. Coziest spot in the country! ° 





You're up after a swell night’s sleep. You have lots of room for dressing. You have your 
own private toilet, wash-basin, mirrors, towels, and a buzzer that will bring the attentive 
Pullman porter to your door. 

You step down from the train clear-eyed and relaxed, because you've rested all 
the way. And you’ve arrived—on dependable railroad schedules—right in town, close 
to everything. Most convenient spot in town! 


Pren) eae ea GS f Milman THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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These native children playing baseball show one aspect of U. S. influence on the Micronesians. 
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**Guam’s Glamour Girl,”’ by Marines’ vote. 


Beautiful Responsibilities 


The Palaus and other Micronesian islands are 


Uncle Sam’s latest wards under U. N. trusteeship 


by J. C. FURNAS 


A= named Babelthuap sounds as if it 
would be away off on the other side of the 
world. And so it is—6000 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, lost in lonely waters east of the Philip- 
pines, a long, green, warm Pacific island in a 
group called the Palaus. But far as it is and 
alien as it sounds, it is now your baby. 

So are its sister-Palaus—last generally 
heard of when the Marines had such tough 
going capturing one called Peleliu. So are hun- 
dreds of additional islands—the Marianas, 
\larshalls, Carolines—scattered like dust 
specks on a dinner plate north of the equator 
in the western half of the largest ocean. The 
over-all atlas name for the lot is Micronesia, 
meaning “‘little islands,” which also includes 


the British-controlled Gilberts. American armed 
forces occupied many of them, but few G. I.’s 
saw much of them as going concerns. — 
These islands are now your grave responsi- 
bility. Spread over an area about equal to the 
continental United States, they contain some 
80,000 people wondering what Uncle Sam will 
do about them. The people are mostly pleasant, 
sturdy, and dexterous, running from light to 
dark brown. They have well-integrated, alert 
faces and shake hands with the poised dignity 
of diplomats. When personnel shortage crip- 
pled the Navy after the war, the Micronesians 
of Majuro atoll in the Marshalls proved bril- 
liantly able to get the hang of most of the 
equipment of the naval installation on their 
island—jeeps, meteorological gadgets, radios, 
stoves, it was all the same to them, and a life- 
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saver for the Navy. Whether such work is in 
their long-range best interests, however, is 
another matter, to be gone into later. 

Their islands have had a real kicking around. 
In the last fifty years they have been handed 
from Spain to Germany to Japan to the States, 
averaging a new boss every twelve years. A few 
months ago, at last-day-of-school exercises in a 
small village on a palm-shaded Babelthuap 
beach, a group of visiting Americans sat be- 
hind a table ornamented with a cheap Japanese 
vase. The jetty at which they had landed had 
been built by Spaniards. The songs that the 
pupils sang—all standing very straight and 
bright-eyed in very clean clothes—had native 
words to German tunes like Die Lorelei. But to 
open and close, they sang in breathless but 
comprehensible English: My country, ‘lis of 
thee. . . . Land where my fathers died, land of 
the pilgrims’ pride. . . . 

Their grave young teacher had not only 
worked like mad to reopen his school after the 
confusions of Japanese evacuation, he had 
even taken the trouble to teach his pupils the 
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The Spanish conquistadores who discovered New Mexico 
were seeking fabled Cities of Gold. They found The 
Land of Enchantment, blessed by magnificent scenery, 


natural wonders and marvelous climate. Unspoiled by 


the passing of time, New Mexico is still The Land of 


Enchantment today, as it was four centuries ago. Its 
golden sunshine and turquoise skies, its Indians, its Old 
Spanish and Western atmosphere, all wait to welcome 
you. Plan to come and see it for yourself this year. 
The coupon below will bring you our colorful maps and 


booklet, “The Land of Enchantment”. Mail it pronto! 


Reom 1101, State Capitol + Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: (1) New booklet “Land of Enchantment,” 
© Official Highway Map, O New Mexico “Recreation Map.” 











wiLLARD ANDREWS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
AND WE'LL SEND YOU OUR FREE BOOKLET AND MAPS PRONTO! 
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(Continued from Page 87) 
most American song that he was 
able to find. 

The quality of Micronesian tact 
is often as high as that of the base- 
ball played by Micronesian young- 
sters—out there even a small girl 
develops a peg like Joe DiMag- 
gio'’s. But it is a mistake to see too 
much significance in either base- 
ball or tact. The Palau kids under- 
stood little of the words of Amer- 
ica, did not know who the Pilgrims 
were, and learned baseball 
not from G. I.’s but from Japs. 
In token of the feeble local grasp 
of American values, over the desk 
in the teacher’s little office was a 
group of quite juicy G. I. pin-up 
pictures, a decoration startling in 
a schoolhouse. The tactful teacher 
had thought such things a stand- 
ard part of American domestic 
décor. 


Pawns of War 


In most of Micronesia, Amer- 
ican guardianship is still very 
short of perfect, both physically 
and psychologically. The guard- 
ianship came with conquest. This 
area—except the large island of 
Guam in the Marianas held since 
1898 by the U. S. Navy—was a 
League of Nations mandate under 
the Japanese between World 
War I and Pearl Harbor. Amer- 
ican conquest has now been 
formalized in a United Nations 
trusteeship, intended better to 
protect both native interests and 
world security. 

Dollars and cents have nothing 
to do with the United States’ 
wanting these islands. If they 
sank tomorrow, the economic 
world would hardly know the 
difference. But that would not 
only drown 80,000 people who en- 
joy living, it would also ruin 
American Pacific strategy. Too 
many Americans’ graves on Ta- 
rawa, Kwajalein, Peleliu, Saipan, 
Guam, Tinian—all in Micronesia, 
core of the Western Pacific— 
showed how essential war made it 
for us to acquire the landing fields, 
anchorages and listening posts 
that these otherwise paltry dots on 
the map offer. From now on, 
Washington wants to make sure 
that no hostile power can ever 
again use Micronesia. 

The Micronesians never asked 
to be taken over. Nobody warned 
heir ancestors that the islands 
they were settling would be right 
in the path of history’s worst war. 
They knew nothing of white men 
until Spaniards, voyaging between 
‘he Americas and the Philippines, 
‘iscovered them. But Spain was 
iackadaisical about its acquisition. 


It was chiefly American whalers, 
German traders and American and 
German missionaries who intro- 
duced them to white ideas and 
gadgets during the last century. The 
whalers and traders, incidentally, 
made it likely that many a marine 
or G. I. landing on a Micronesian 
beach had remote cousins among 
the terrified folks ashore. 

Before whites came, these scat- 
tered handfuls of people did things 
their own way, with as many local 
variations in custom as there were 
islands. It is a great mistake to 
lump these people together as un- 
differentiated “natives.” A Yap- 
man, a Palau-man and a Mar- 
shalls-man, though all somewhat 
the same color, differ as widely as 
a French-Canadian mill hand, a 
Kentucky mountaineer and an 
Amish farmer. Nor is there a 
typical Micronesian island. Some, 
like Peleliu, are coral plateaus 
carved up by erosion in jagged 
peaks and valleys—for more 
vivid description ask a former 
marine what he thought of the 
terrain of Bloody Nose Ridge. 
Others, like Guam, are masses of 
long-quiescent volcanic peaks di- 
versified with uplifted limestone. 
Many, particularly ih the Caro- 
lines and Marshalls, are huge coral 
atolls—ring islands like race tracks 
in the sea—enclosing lagoons up 
to twenty miles wide and forty 
long. 

Except where bulldozers have 
ruined everything, however, the 
islands all look as if Dorothy 
Lamour lived there. In a manner 
of speaking, she does. The level of 
girls’ good looks, in our terms, is 
higher in Micronesia than any- 
where else in the Pacific. Small- 
boned and delicately sculptured 
when young, the girls lack the 
Lamour lushness and wear cotton 
dresses instead of sarongs; but 
they are light on their feet and 
often have faces like butterscotch- 
colored Madonnas. 


The Primitive Pacific 


Before whites came, the native 
on atolls had littie but sea food, 
coconuts and pandanus fruit; on 
richer volcanic islands the same, 
plus yams, breadfruit, the starchy 
South Seas “taro,” and a few hogs 
and chickens. He wore little, but 
did not go naked. He neither read 
nor wrote, but had a wonderful 
memory for old songs and legends 
containing local history. He built 
ingeniously engineered huts and 
ceremonial houses without nails or 
metal tools, but lived most of his 
life in the open. Need for privacy, 
except in most intimate details, 
never occurred to him. 


We're sorry! 
Superchrome 
colors and bril- 
liance shown 
here are only ap- 
proximate—due 
to limitations of 
even the most 
modern magazine 
printing. 


50¢ 


Full year’s supply, 4 ounces 


EARS TO CREATE—now yours to enjoy! A 

wholly new ink of sensational brilliance—for 
the Parker “51’’ Pen only. The 5 tropic-bright 
colors of new Parker Superchrome Ink are sharp, 
clear, intense—up to 60% more brilliant than 
ordinary inks. And they stay brilliant as long as 
the paper lasts. 

What’s more, every gleaming drop of Super- 
chrome dries as it writes! You never need a blot- 
ter. Here’s an added reason why more people are 
choosing the ‘51°’ Pen. Get Superchrome today — 
at good dealers everywhere. The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis., U.S. A., and Toronto, Can. 


PARKER 
Quink 


CONTAINING PEN-PROTECTING SOLV-X 


CLEANS YOUR PEN AS IT WRITES! 


Ends gumming and clogging . . . protects metal and 
rubber parts, too. Bright, smooth-flowing Quink comes in 
4 permanent and 5 washable colors. 
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Super Brilliance 


Colors up to 60% more brilliant 

. dye content 3 to JO times 
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ordinary inks. 


Eleven times more resistant to fad- 
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OREN-O-MATIC REEL 
The Balanced Reel 
The most popular au- 
tomatic fly rod reel 
ever made. Free-strip- 
ping, silent. Maroon 
anodized aluminum. 
No. 1130 — $10.00. 
No. 1140 — $10.50. 







































































No. 971 TROUT-ORENO 
From a Famous Family 
Popular and depend- 
able fly rod lure for 
trout, bass and panfish. 
Casts easily. Strongly 
constructed. Five fin 
ishes. Weight only 
1/10 ounce, 75¢ each. 




















































































































| Wading a trout stream, or fly cast- 


ing all day. 


SOUTH BEND < 








| ing for bass or panfish—there’s 
angling sport that’s tops. You're 
sure of more exciting fun, greater 
thrills if your tackle is right. Out- 
fit yourself with South Bend fly 
fishing tackle...and experience 
the difference that fine quality 
makes. Irs sweet performance 
will make you want to keep fish- 


No. 59— SPLIT BAMBOO FLY ROD 
Famous for action and quality. Pat- 
ented “Comficient” grip, end-locking 
reel seat. Length 9 ft. Bass or steelhead 
action — $16. Also, three dry fly action 
models — $16, $22.50 and $25. Two 
other bass or steelhead action models 
— $22.50 and $25. 





EXCEL-ORENO LINE 
Long Wear—Easy Casting 
A top-quality braided 
nylon line. Level sizes 
G to C, $1.85 to $2.80 
per coil. Double ta- 
pers HEH, HDH and 
HCH, at $9.00 each. 
Silk slightly higher. 


. oe 
a 
No. 593 TRIX-ORENO 
Marvel Fiy Rod Lure 
The “trickiest” fly rod 
lure ever designed —it 
flutters like a bug, 65¢. 
A larger model with 
imitation pork rind, 
No. 594 — 65¢. Two 
bait casting models. 


FREE! NEW '48 BOOK ON FISHING 
“Fishing — What Tackle and When” shows 
South Bend and Oreno tackle. Color pictures 
of fishes. Fly and bait casting in- 
structions. Every fisherman needs 
a copy. Write for your copy 
today. Sent FREE! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 
751 HIGH STREET 
SOUTH BEND 23, INDIANA ff.) 
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Each island was a nation to it- 
self. Larger ones might contain sev- 
eral squabbling nations. ‘‘ Nation” 
is the wrong word, however, for 
their community organization was 
utterly unlike ours. They had no 
concept of kings (as we think of 
royalty) or of democratic voting 
on public issues. The principal 
chief—community _leader-fore- 
man-general-spokesman—talked 
things over with subordinate 
chiefs, and made decisions modi- 
fied by their opinions to whatever 
degree suited him, about like a 
president consulting his cabinet. 
Chiefhood was haphazardly de- 
termined by rank at birth and the 
chief was not so much a political 
functionary as the respectfully 
acknowledged head of a family 
that included everybody in his 
bailiwick. Or sometimes govern- 
ment was in the hands of a self- 
perpetuating committee of such 
family chiefs who talked things 
out to a decision in a sort of 
Quaker meeting. 

Though undemocratic, such ar- 
rangements worked and still do. A 
Navy officer in charge of a large 
chunk of Micronesia told me: 
The natives run their own show so 
well that I am justified in supervis- 
ing only health‘and interisland rela- 
tions. I have every respect for their 
political ability and know-how.” 


Rule by Custom 


In the old, pre-white days, the 
chief was owner-trustee for the 
community, parceling out land for 
subordinates to use, getting his 
living partly from his own allot- 
ments, partly from regular pres- 
ents of produce from underlings. 
No individual owned land as we 
think of ownership, but this was 
not communism—tools, clothes, 
gimcracks, and wives were usually 
private property and unauthorized 
infringement in land meant 
trouble. 

Custom rather than formal laws 
governed what went on. Few in- 
dividuals stepped out of line by 
picking coconuts supposed to be 
let alone or by improper behavior 
to their betters, for such tabu 
breaking was dangerous. The of- 
fender might come down with 
sudden illness, psychological 
penalty for consciousness of guilt, 
or be knocked in the head for 
having put the whole village in 
danger of some supernatural ca- 
lamity. Some of these customary 
rules made sense in our terms; 
many did not. But all were nec- 
essary to local welfare as the 
native conceived it, and some- 
thing between religion and su- 
perstition enforced the rules well. 
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Guam, the largest island of the Marianas, was annexed to the U. S. in 
1898. Her healthy natives are rarely troubled by tropical diseases, 


White people, brought up in an 
individualistic society, would go 
crazy after five minutes in an atoll 
community. But the system had 
its points—no risk of unemploy- 
ment, no loneliness; so long as 
there was any food, nobody who 
behaved went hungry. This so- 
ciety made high-quality products: 
Marshallese weaving, though now 
using synthetic instead of natural 
dyes, is still delicate as seaweed 
and strong as parachute silk. The 
lopsided deep-sea sailing canoes of 
the Marianas could knock off 
twenty knots with skillful han- 
dling—an early British skipper took 


one home to prove it to skeptics. 
And there is no cause to doubt 
that the Chamorros of Guam as 
the Spaniards found them, the 
Palau people as Captain Wilson 
of the Antelope found them, the 
Marshallese as the Russian navi- 
gator Kotzebue found them, were 
well adjusted, successful and 
happy in their own vegetative 
way. 


That was the world that whites 
burst in on, bringing new religion 
and alcohol to upset morals, 
which had been rigid, though un- 
like ours, bringing flour and salt 





Natives crowd the beach during the U. S. assault upon Makin Island 
in 1943, the first land north of the equator recaptured from Japan. 
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Teen-age Guam girls walking down a Seabee-built road on their way 
to school. Their Americanization has led even to slacks and bobby socks. 


meat to upset diet; clothes to up- 
set hygiene; guns to upset old 
ways of determining who was boss; 
new diseases that massacred the 
natives, who lacked our hereditary 
semi-immunities to such ailments 
as tuberculosis and measles. 
Within fifty years of Spanish 
settlement on Guam, the natives 
were almost extinct, partly 
through battle (the tough Cha- 
morros fought hard) but principally 
through disease and discourage- 
ment. The modern Guamanian 
may have a dash of Chamorro, but 
is largely descended from Filipinos 
and Spaniards and other stray 


whites who came in as trouble 
quieted down. 

Elsewhere natives are largely 
of old stocks. Whether they fought 
or not, and most did not, they had 
to change their way of life. The 
Micronesian now usually wears 
pants or dresses, eats as much 
white man’s food as he can secure, 
cannot get along without matches, 
kerosene, cloth or metal tools. He 
no longer makes dashing deep-sea 
canoes, is nothing like the fisher- 
man he once was, and his health 
depends critically on white-style 
doctoring. He can read and write 
and is heathen no longer, though 


Grass-skirted native women of the British-controlled Gilbert Islands 
carry water in galvanized buckets slung from primitive wooden yokes. 


he may well like dancing and the 
girls too well to qualify as a mem- 
ber in good standing of the stiffly 
regulated little native church. In 
many ways church has taken over 
where the old fabu system came 
apart: I visited an atoll last sum- 
mer just at the moment when the 
first missionary since the war ar- 
rived, and found that the natives 
had been waiting all those years to 
ask her whether church members 
could or could not smoke. 

But these are no mere imitation 
white men. Before the war it 
looked as if the first shock of con- 
tact with whites had been ab- 
sorbed and a workable combina- 
tion of old and new was developing 
spontaneously. Population was 
rising. And, though the native to- 
day may be losing his old songs 
and dances—you should hear a 
Marshallese school chorus tear 
into Polly-Wolly-Doodle-All-the- 
Day—he holds fairly stubbornly to 
his old ideas about community 
organization. The chieftain system 
was dented and twisted or driven 
underground bY white interfer- 
ences, but the essence of it remains. 
These people’s ability to adjust 
and yet stick to their old ways 
commands anybody’s respect. 


German and Jap Dreams 


First Germans, who bought 
Spanish Micronesia in 1899, and 
then Japanese, who took over 
after World War I, tried to make 
these islands important economi- 
cally. Native-made copra—dried 
coconut meat exported to make oil 
and cattle cake—enabled natives 
to pay for needles and cottons. 
Phosphates and bauxite were 
mined in the Palaus and Carolines. 
The chief often got fat dividends 
from copra and made sure that it 
got made. But both he and his 
people took a dim view of day-by- 
day road building or pick-swinging 
in the phosphate mines. Their pre- 
ferred way of working has always 
been to spurt through a given job, 
then lay off until another spurt on 
a different job. The Germans often 
had to recruit forced labor, which, 
though they conscientiously paid 
for it, did not make them popular. 

The Japanese strained hard to 
knit Micronesia into their ma- 
terials-starved economy. Saipan 
and Tinian in the Marianas be- 
came great sugar plantations; 
copra, minerals, sweet potatoes, 
fisheries, and lumber were fever- 
ishly exploited. But the native 
was usually relegated to odd jobs, 
while thousands of Okinawans, 
Asiatic cousins of the Japanese, 
were brought in to do the hard, 
steady slogging. Forced labor was 
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Send me FREE the 1948 N. H. Vacation Kit, 
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An American soldier shares his “C” rations with islanders during the 


World War II occupation of Makin Atoll by the Army’s 27th Division, 


also used when necessary —again 
paid for and again unpopular. 

But it is a mistake to over- 
emphasize the shortcomings of the 
Germans and Japanese. Though 
neither permitted back talk, both 
put much energy and money into 
medicine and education. Amer- 
icans who took over in the wake of 
the Japs usually concluded that, 
on the whole, the natives had not 
been abused. Brutality seldom 
flared up until the starved and 
rock-happy Japanese, cut off from 
home for years, went haywire to- 
ward the close of the war. Some 
Micronesians can be drily objec- 
tive about their succession of 
bosses. An American asked one 
native for his views on the differ- 
ences among his German, Jap- 
anese and American masters. The 
Micronesian pointed to the key 
island of the group: ‘Germans 
built their town in the middle of 
that island,” he said. “ Japanese 
built theirs on that end. Now 
Americans are building theirs on 
the other end. That is the dif- 
ference.” 


Our Moral Obligation 


Not that they mistrust Amer- 
ican guardianship. Most of them 
seem sure that the United States 
mean well. 

Needing and used to outside di- 
rection, these tactful, quick-on- 
the-uptake people will probably 
do their best to go along with 
whatever Uncle Sam suggests. 
But to avoid well-intentioned 
bungling we Americans must be 
clearheaded and circumspect. 
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Theoretically we needn’t con- 
cern ourselves with most of these 
islands. Strategy —the only sound 
reason for American control—calls 
for naval or air bases only on 
Saipan, Guam, Peleliu, Eniwetok, 
Kwajalein, Majuro, perhaps 
Ponape or Truk, and listening 
posts on a dozen others. The na- 
tives on the other islands could be 
turned loose to paddle their own 
canoes as they did before whites 
arrived. Routine patrol. could 
make sure that no potential enemy 
moved in, 

But humanitarian considera- 
tions make that impractical. In 
1778 James Cook, the great ex- 
plorer of the Pacific, was already 
writing that, having taught Pa- 
cific islanders to rely on metal and 
cloth, whites were thenceforth 
morally obligated to keep sending 
them supplies. Or, to quote a 
bright Navy CPO, boss of a native 
labor force in the Marshalls and 
very fond of his men: “They used 
to fish on the reef barefoot. Their 
feet were too tough for coral to cut. 
Now that we’ve taught them to 
wear shoes, their feet have softened 
and would be cut to ribbons.” 

What they need from us is not 
much—things like hardware, 
thread, paper and pencils and 
books for the schools of which they 
are proud—but that little is 
crucial to their way of life. With- 
out our doctors and drugs—such 
as neoarsphenamine to cure 
yaws—they could go rotten with 
diseases, many of which are white- 
imported but now very much at 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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This is a simple record 

of my experience with a 
brand new piece of angling equipment 
—the ASHAWAY Slip-Cast REEL*. 
Advertising writers are supposed to be 
anonymous characters who don’t write 
about themselves. But this time I want 
to tell about something that happened 
. to me! 

It all came about because the enthu- 
siast who writes Ashaway’s advertis- 
ing was away—fishing! The Ashaway 
people needed copy in a hurry—and I 
was picked for the job out of sheer 
desperation. Everyone knew that I 
hadn't handled a pole—let alone a rod 
—since | somehow caught a 4-inch 
sunfish at the age of eight. 

Our friends at Ashaway were. very 
nice about it. They took me out on a 
big green lawn and showed me a rod 
with a gimly built aluminum contriv- 
ance on it. It looked like a reel, and yet 
it didn’t. ‘“This,” aleeyesaid, “is a bait 
casting rod...and this is the new 
ASHAWAY Slip-Cast REEL. The spool 
doesn’t revolve . . . the line just slithers 
off it . . . so it simply can’t backlash!” 





“Is that important?” I asked. I 
gathered that it was! 
I asked how it worked, and I watched 


while the experts made several beautiful 





casts. Then they handed the whole 
business over to me. “Try it yourself,” 
said they. 

With the set look of a man about to 
make a complete fool of himself, I 
followed directions—raised the rod— 
and snapped it. Smoothly the white 
target plug sailed out in a beautiful arc 
over the green grass and across a fence 
some seventy feet away. I felt like the 
sub who gets in the game in the last 
ten seconds of play and makes a 
touch-down. 

“Now get it this side of the fence 
...thumb the trigger sooner,” my 
instructor urged. So I tried thumbing 
the trigger sooner, the first time with 
ridiculous results. But—and this is the 
amazing thing—within seven or eight 


fy a 
BKean® 


casts I was putting the plug about 
where I intended it to go! And never 
once was there any of that tangled line 
around the reel which the fisherman 
knows as backlash. I learned for myself 
—it just couldn’t happen. 

Now I know—if I could get some- 
thing approaching a satisfactory cast 
within fifteen minutes—ANYBODY 
CAN. So far as I’m concerned, the 
ASHAWAY Slip-Cast REEL is the 
biggest thing in angling since they 
invented the hook! 





—R. B.C. 


For complete description of the Ashaway Slip-Cast Reel see the 1948 
Ashaway Sportsman. Your dealer has a free copy waiting for you. 










*Built by Ohio Tool Company of Cleve- 
land to Ashaway Specifications . . . reels 
. mounted on top of 
rod... fits bait casting and spinning 
tods. Now available at your sporting 


with - hand . 


goods dealer. 
Price—$ 22-50 Federal Tax included. 


ASHAWAY, INC. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
home. Left to their own devices, 
the Micronesians would probably 
take acentury of degenerative mis- 
ery to recapture’ their pre-white 
self-sufficiency. We cannot sen- 
tence so many people to such an 
ordeal. 

So we are saddled with strategic 
and nonstrategic islands alike. We 
have peculiar advantages’ and 
handicaps for looking after them. 
Though meagerly experienced as 
guardians of distant, alien peoples, 
we Americans did a fair job in the 
Philippines and kept our promise, 
for reasons not wholly altruistic, 
to give them eventual autonomy. 


‘And, happily for both us and the 


natives, we are under no tempta- 
tion to exploit Micronesia... We 
have better sources of starch, 
lumber, sugar, phosphates, fish, 
bauxite, and vegetable fats. We 
can safely promise to keep native 
interests uppermost when, plan- 
ning. 


Tug-of-War 


So far we have accomplished 
little. Putting the pieces back to- 
gether comes first. War blew all 
vegetation off some islands, as on 
Kwajalein; or, as on Guam, wiped 
out sizable towns. For their own 
safety thousands of natives were 
moved, willy-nilly, to strange 
islands. The war ruined local 
duction, as when the Japanese‘cut 
down breadfruit trees for making 
charcoal. It ruined interisland 
transport, as in Japanese pre- 
cautionary destruction of native 
boats and canoes in the Palaus. 
Disorganization during the last of 
Japanese occupation left many 
natives starving, infected, ened 
shattered. 

Because Americans at home in- 
sisted on rapid demobilization, the 
U.S. Navy, in charge of rehabili- 
tation, has been sadly handi- 
capped in its efforts to straighten 
out this Pacific-wide chaos by lack 
of shipping, men, and supplies. 
Red tape, postwar snafu and 
confused policy would have ham- 
pered action anyway. But, when 
I last saw shattered Agajia, cap- 
ital of Guam, eighteen months 
after its recapture, hardly a 
shovelful of dirt had been turned 
on even the painfully obvious job 
of its rebuilding. 

Improvement in handling these 
problems has been slowed down by 
a feud between the Navy, which is 
traditional guardian of U.S.-held 
Pacific islands outside Hawaii, and 
the Department of the Interior, 
which wanted the job. Guam- 
anians told me, as incisively as 
their great politeness permitted, 





Ruler of Majuro wears insigne of 
office presented by United States, 


that they didn’t care which Goy- 
ernment agency was assigned, as 
long as things got done, and they 
got a square shake politically. But 
people in Washington cared, and 
cared bitterly. So emergency re- 
building, replanting, restocking of 
pigs, chickens, and cattle, were 
delayed and plans for the future 
put off. 

In this dispute, the Navy’s story 
was that, since Uncle Sam is out 
there for military reasons, men in 
uniform should have both top 
responsibility and on-the-spot 
handling of detail. On that basis 
Navy officers for fifty years have 
governed Guam and American 
Samoa, which consists of insig- 
nificant islands south of the equa- 
tor with a fine small harbor. Tours 
of duty were always too short for 
the officers assigned really to get 
the hang of their jobs, and funda- 
mentally their rule was unblush- 
ingly dictatorial. But they usually 
liked their Guamanians and Sa- 
moans, and a good many observers 
have stated that the resulting good 
will made the dictatorship bene- 
ficial on the whole. For the same 
fifty years the Navy successfully 
resisted occasional efforts to get 
civilian government and_ civil 
rights installed in Guam and 
Samoa. Now it definitely would 
like the same sort of set-up for the 
newly acquired Japanese mandate. 

The Interior’s story, stated 
most frequently by former Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes (who, incidentally, has never 
been on any of the islands con- 
cerned), is that the armed services 
have no permanent business ruling 
civilians; and that the States have 
no business whooping it up at 
home for civil rights, government 
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A clerk checks files in Guam’s 
bombed government-records office. 


by laws—not men, consent of the 
governed and no-taxation-with- 
while letting 
the Navy rule by brassbound fiat 
insmall Pacific islands. The result- 
ing fireworks didn’t help Navy- 
Interior relations or improve the 
lot of the Micronesians. 

Mr. Ickes’ successor, J. A. Krug, 
did take a hasty look at Guam and 
Samoa and has been known to ad- 
mit officially that Navy rule out 
there actually wasn’t so bad. So, 
in spite of the destructive 
squabble, settlement now looks 
possible. Somehow in the cards— 
perhaps in the present session of 
Congress—with Navy and In- 
terior concurring, are American 
citizenship for Guamanians and 
Samoans, plus “organic acts” of 
Congress giving them some kind of 
local bill of rights and legislative 
powers to pass on the laws under 
which they live. Something similar 
is envisaged for the Micronesian 
former mandate islands. 


out-representation 


New Status for Guam? 


Which agency will run the 
show-—whether the Interior, or 
the Navy working through a 
special Governmental branch 
staffed by civilians—is still very 
much up in the air. The Navy’s 
own civilian investigators, headed 
by Ernest M. Hopkins, president- 
emeritus of Dartmouth, admit 
that, in the long run, the islands 
might be better off in civilian 
hands, with Navy installations be- 
hind barbed wire in the midst of a 
civilian community, like Pearl 


Harbor in Hawaii. In view of the 
Navy’s inherent shortcomings and 
the Interior’s recent fulminations, 
a more sensible selution might be 
'o by-pass both and set up a new 


Federal agency for the job directly 
under the President, as Delegate 
Joseph R. Farrington of Hawaii 
has suggested. 

Citizenship and its privileges are 
well-deserved good news for the 
Guamanians. This new status will 
not rebuild their houses, but it is a 
big boost for the morale of this 
proud, courteous people, who have 
long been unable to see why they 
should study the U. S. Constitu- 
tion in school but get none of its 
benefits. After only two genera- 
tions under the American flag, 
they speak English well, make 
good skilled workers in Navy 
shops, were stunningly loyal to the 
States during the Japanese in- 
vasion, and are well broken in on 
comic books. Little is left of their 
pre-white institutions to obstruct 
gradual completion of American- 
ization and democratization. The 
first postwar elections for the 
Guam Congress—a Navy-created 
advisory body now due for real 
powers under the new setup—saw 
a remarkable turnout, with women 
voting for the first time, and seats 
hotly contested real Stateside 
style. 

In such respects, however, 
Guam differs strikingly from other 
Micronesian islands, all of which 
differ widely among themselves. 
Nowhere else is there much pre- 
existing foundation for the weight 
of American ideas of equality be- 
fore the law and majority voting. 

Our faith in our institutions 
makes us eager to give others their 
benefits; anything else for people 
under our flag seems hypocritical. 
But in these cases it may not be 
sound ethics to do unto others as 
you would have others do unto 
you. This principle is admitted in 
current proposals to omit trial by 
jury from the Guam bill of rights 
because it won’t fit with the basic 
Spanish law prevailing there. Try- 
ing to transplant the values of the 

New England town meeting to the 
Marshall Islands is about like 
placing a set-up chessboard before 
a man who never heard of chess 
and telling him to start playing. 

Take consent-of-the-governed: 
True as it may be that the trustee- 
ship islanders mostly want Amer- 
ican guardianship, trying to make 
sure by a one-man-one-vote refer- 
endum on Babelthuap would give 
results as one-sided — and as mean- 
ingless—as a Nazi Ja vote. In the 
early days of occupation ill-briefed 
but well-meaning Navy officers 
held elections for local magistra- 
cies. It was no contest—the 
principal chief was elected and 
the average man was nervously 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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_ that fine quality sportshirt you've. 
been asking for in a washable wool is here. 
It’s tailored in a beautiful Pacifixed fabrit® 
certified washable by the 
American Institute of Laundering. 


a Hollywood Rogue shirt 


Godchaux’s, New Orleans, La., Battelstein’s, Houston, Texas, 

Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind., The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass., J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Roos Bros., San Francisco, Calif., H. P. Wasson & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Woolf Bros., Kansas City, Mo., Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, lil. 


Hollywood Rogue Sportswear Corp., 945 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Improve your photography with Wollensak Lenses 
and Shutters ... Found on America’s 

finest still and movie cameras, 

enlargers, and projectors. 


UY Raptar Lenses—Rapax Shutters 
oa 

OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 5, N.Y. 

ALSO MAKERS OF BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES AND OTHER FINE OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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TOPS FOR COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


— IDEAL FOR 
BLACK AND WHITE 


NORWOOD rector 


The Norwood Director sets a new high standard in picture taking. With 
the amazing Photosphere*, the Director insures the optimum exposure 
every time. Developed and made famous in the movie studios of Holly- 
wood, the Director is ideal for novice and expert alike because it is the 
simplest to use and the most accurate, indoors and out. See your pho- 
tographic dealer today, or write for free illustrated booklet, ‘Correct 
Exposure Determination.” 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


$29.95 ptus Tax 
Rectan BOLEX CO., INC., 521 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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We charged off to witness a celebrated Cairo muscle-dancer named Badia. 


WESTWARD HA! 


(Continued from Page 71) 


dria, 150 miles to the north, 
you would have glimpsed a scene 
capable of bringing tears to the 
most jaundiced eye. My colleague 
and I, still streaked with coal dust 
accumulated on the grueling rail 
trip up from Cairo, were draped 
over a table in the Café Athenaeos, 
having just annihilated a quart of 
pistachio ice cream, four chocolate 
éclairs, three charlotte russes and 
a little assorted pastry. A cool, de- 
licious Mediterranean breeze ruf- 
fled our hair and fanned our 
fevered cheeks; no words can con- 
vey the measure of utter, blissful 
well-being that pervaded us. I am 
not at all sure our stomachs could 
have withstood a diet of pure car- 
bohydrate longer than the few 
hours we luxuriated waiting for our 
steamer, but to nervous systems 
frazzled from months of tropical 
heat, the city seemed almost para- 
disiacal. Its people were cordial 
and colorful, its atmosphere civi- 
lized, and its climate soothing, and 
if anyone is disposed to link my 
name with the Alexandria Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he has another 
link coming. I am in love with a 
certain Mediterranean seaport and 
I don’t care who knows it. 

In the couple of days it took our 
ship to cover the distance between 
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Alexandria and Naples, the pas- 
sengers’ spirits underwent a marked 
change. The idyllic weather and 
the exciting proximity of Europe 
generated a vigor and bonhomie 
that had been hitherto lacking; 
even I found myself showing a 
hundred little unaccustomed kind- 
nesses, like presenting the purser 
with a box of wormy figs I had 
purchased from a leper in Colombo, 
or refusing to read Hirschfeld’s 
personal mail when he left it in- 
discreetly strewn about the cabin. 
The captain’s dinner, the night 
preceding our arrival in Italy, 
aroused the strain of relentless 
whimsey latent in ocean travelers 
the world over. Eleven persons 
turned up dressed as Mahatma 
Gandhi, and practically every fe- 
male on board, except the stew- 
ardess and several old harridans 
too sunk in apathy to care, came 
as Ouled Nail girls. Mrs. Ledyard, 
the Amazon at our table who 
owned the wire-cable factory in 
Rhode Island, felt it best to wear 
on her head an old-fashioned, be- 
fringed parlor lamp shade. How 
she procured it nobody knew, and 
I can only infer that she must have 
portaged it all the way from Paw- 
tucket for just such an occasion. 
At one point in the saturnalia, 
when the fun was at its grimmest, 
Mrs. Ledyard stiddenly gave way 
to an excess of animal energy. She 
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caught »p a springy iron clapper, 
and, since I am always in the tra- 
jectory «f people like that, fetched 
me a lcihal blow on the sconce, 
causing a goose egg. I overlooked 
it at the time, realizing the woman 
yas in wine, but my salutation 
thereafter was the frostiest of nods 
and I suspect she gathered she had 
breached the canons of good taste. 

It did not require an especially 
perceptive nature to sense from 
the moment we tied up at Naples 
the sadness and dilapidation of 
the city. Great stretches of dock- 
ide and industrial district were 
sill in ruins, and the population, 
or what remnant was visible in the 
echoing, poorly lighted streets, 
semed malnourished and despair- 
ing. Perhaps it was this oppres- 
siveness, aggravated by the rumor 
the ship might be detained there, 
that stampeded me into joining 
the excursion I did. If I had sus- 
pected the naiveté of trying to 
cover a major portion of Italy in 
four days, I might have harkened 
to Hirschfeld and sailed with him 
to Genoa. But then, that would 
have been sagacious, and sagacity 
has never been my long suit. 


Innocents Abroad 


On the surface, to one who had 
never been in the country, our 
itinerary appeared perfectly fea- 
sible— Pompeii, Rome, Siena, Flor- 
ence, Pisa, and up to Genoa by 
the Italian Riviera. In the big red 
Fiat bus with me that sparkling 
morning went eight other inno- 
cents—Wickwire and Chung, the 
intrepid duo who had helped me 
solve the riddle of the Great Pyra- 
mid; Mr. Sabadhai, a pursy Indian 
textile magnate, and his wife; 
Azeez, a sniveling young Bengali 
on his way to Johns Hopkins to 
study medicine; the Beavers, a 


well-heeled elderly couple from 
Lake Forest; and Miss Gorsline, a 
spinsterish New England school- 
teacher. In charge, and none too 
elated with his assignment, was a 
peppery, disenchanted Neapolitan 
named Mr. Frascati, whose ex- 
pression of choler hardly ever de- 
serted him. He considered the 
expedition unmitigated lunar id- 
iocy and I must say nothing 
happened to disprove him. 

We tore through Pompeii at a 
dogtrot, frantically snatching post 
cards and marveling dutifully at 
the reconstructions; anyone who 
showed a tendency to browse was 
quickly shooed along by Frascati, 
who made it clear the schedule al- 
lowed no time for dawdling. By 
midday we were boiling through 
the Apennine hill towns at a ter- 
rifying rate, in our wake a series of 
moribund chickens and peasants 
screaming maledictions. The scen- 
ery was spectacular: endless vine- 
yards under cultivation, medieval 
villages perched on the most out- 
landish crags, superb perspectives 
of cypresses and Lombardy pop- 
lars outlined against the sky. At 
Montefiascone, asomnolent moun- 
tain hamlet out of a Shubert oper- 
etta, we dallied long enough to gulp 
down a flask of memorable white 
wine and allow a _ bullock to 
trample on my foot. The havoc 
caused by bombs and shell fire, 
sporadic until now, became truly 
appalling at the Volturno. The 
destruction was so overwhelming 
that you wondered how men found 
the courage to face the task of re- 
building; and yet there, as every- 
where along the Via Appia, were 
constant evidences of a tenacious, 
energetic rehabilitation. No mon- 
ument or shrine I saw in Central 
Italy, and I was fated to see nearly 
all of them, was half so impressive 





Careening around horrid chasms, the bus hurtled down the precipitous coast. 


Lower THE GANGPLANK in your living room! You’re 
pleasure-bound, with your Victor Lite-Weight at the 
helm, cruising first-class to Bermuda... 
Vienna. You, your family and friends purchase a 
round-trip ticket for a never-ending sight-seeing tour 
when you own a Victor Lite-Weight, economically 
priced at $375.00. In addition to picturesque travel 
films, you can choose from countless 16mm movies 
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MAKE EVERY 


Consult well - travelled 
friends— Make reserva- 
tions only through a 
superior travel agent. 


EUROPEAN TOURS... . .5756. to 51695. 
TRADE WINDS CRUISES . . 360. to 1071. 
SOUTH AMERICA. ..... 725. to 2495. 


Min. rates quoted frpm N. Y., if not specified, 
Tax, when applicable, extra. 


Metrapollan Travel Seriice 


Established 1933 


359 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


The preferred tripod 
screen for homes, 
schools, industry. Quick- 
est set-up. Instant 
“Slide-A-Matic” 
locking. Hand- 
some, sturdy, 
octagon case, 
Lightest weight. 


SCREEN 


Da-Lite’s multi-layer Pyroxylin-faced, Crys- 
tal-Beaded fabric makes all pictures—movies 
or slides—“‘come to life” with sparkling bril- 
liance. Built right by pioneers who have led 
in screen improvements for 39 years. Priced 
below 10 years ago. 

Write for new FREE book on Da-Lite Screens; 


(41 models and sizes); has 
projection data and size charts. 







WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
SCREENS SINCE 1909 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 

2705 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Please send my copy of the new FREE 
book, “DA-LITE SCREENS . .. bring your 
pictures to LIFE.” 


















ASHAWAY LINES 
neake ffiwe dbtic 


— COME TRUE 


Nylon Line. 





Gordon Dean of Miami proudly displays 
handsome 10 lb. bonefish landed at 
Long Key, Florida, with an Ashaway 





From Lake Mead, Nevada, Hal Atwood 
of Las Vegas, took this large mouth black 
bass with an Ashaway Nylon Line. 
Weight: 9 lbs. 8 ozs. 








Your dealer 
now has the 


1948 
ASHAWAY 
SPORTSMAN 


Get your free copy 
of this big, 

fully illustrated 
40-page book 
today! 


Good catches assured 
when you fish with... 


ASHAWAY BRAIDED NYLON 
BAIT CASTING LINES 


Equally at home in fresh or salt water, immune to 
alkaline or other unfriendly waters—recommended 
for bait casting, trolling, surf casting or squidding— 
will take all species of salt water game fish up to and 
including sailfish and tarpon. Waterproofed—need 
no drying—will not waterlog, rot or mildew. Strong, 
resilient and durable. In nine sizes, from 9 to 45 ib. 
test. Black, gray or white, packed in 50-yd. coils or on 
50-yd. spools, the latter 2, 4 or 6 connected; lengths 
up to 300 yds. 


ASHAWAY BRAIDED NYLON 
SQUIDDING LINES 


Specially braided and processed for squidding and 
trolling, constantly growing in popularity with surf 
casters. Of small diameter for their guaranteed 
strength, waterproofed with Ashaway’s exclusive for- 
mula for longer wear and smoother casting. 24, 36 
and 45 Ib. tests, in tan or dark green. Choice of eight 
packs to meet all requirements. 


ASHAWAY NYLON 
SLIP-CASTING LINES 


Designed especially for the new Ashaway Slip-Cast 
Reel, amazingly fine for their strength; also suitable 
for use with all spinning reels. Possess all the 
qualities that have made Ashaway Bait Casting Lines 


\\ a favorite with sportsmen. Available in a variety of 
\ 





as the dogged industry with which 
the people were restoring their 
homes and workshops. 

Thereisa pungent old Calabrian 
proverb, whose meaning I have 
forgotten if I ever knew it, which 
states that the human spinal 
column can stand a powerful lot of 
abuse. Mine certainly served as a 
whipping boy that day. Long 
after dark, spent and nerve-weary, 
I doddered into the foyer of a 
third-rate hotel in Rome, was fed 
as wretched a meal of rubbery veal 
and warmed-over spaghetti as a 
swindling management could con- 
fect on short notice, and was biv- 
ouacked in a disused storeroom. 
My slumber was a mite less than 
refreshing; Azeez, my Indian bunk- 
mate, dreamt he was being crushed 
by the Juggernaut and howled 
like a timber wolf all night long. 
The next morning found us on the 
treadmill in earnest; paced by 
Frascati, we sprinted through the 
mile-long corridors of the Vatican, 
gaped at Michelangelo’s murals in 
the Sistine Chapel, and goggled at 
the immensity of St. Peter’s. After 
lunch, Wickwire and I made a 
desperate attempt to vamoose, but 
the guide had been ordered to show 
us Rome, and show it he did. 
Blubbering and begging for mercy, 
we were hauled to the Borghese 
Gardens, the Roman Forum, the 
Colosseum, the Piazza di Venezia, 
and the gigantic cheese fondant 
commemorating Victor Immanuel 
II. Somewhere in the midst of these 
architectural glories, my feet 
ceased to function and I finished 
the day hors de combat, numbly fes- 
tooned over Wickwire in the hu- 
miliating posture knownas the fire- 
man’s carry. With admirable pres- 
ence of mind, he dragged me to a 
small surgery on the Corso, where 
my jaws were pried open and 
a shakerful of martinis was intro- 
duced; and soon I was reeling back 
to my hotel, yodeling La Traviata 
as good as new. 


Noodles and Mosaics 


It would serve no useful purpose 
to prolong the agonizing chronicle 
of our hegira; once established, the 
hallucinatory pattern intensified 
like that of a six-day bicycle race. 
Out of the nightmare I remember 
isolated high lights: a truly sym- 
phonic dish of green noodles in 
Siena, the panorama of Tuscan 
hills that was purest primitive 
painting, the theatrical splendor 
of Florence, the breath-taking 
Byzantine mosaics in the cathe- 
dral of Pisa, a lunch deserving of 
the cordon bleu in a tiny restaurant 
in Viareggio. Interthreaded 
through it is the recollection of 
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unending heat and dust, of a blurred 
succession of churches, fountains 
and largely hideous sculpture, ang 
the tireless clack of Miss Corsling’, 
tongue as she annotated the wop, 
ders whirling by us. When yp 
reached the Italian Rivier: at last, 
the driver cast discretion to the 
winds and decided to give us 4 
farewell frisson. All his souther 
Latin daredeviltry rose to the sup. 


_ face; throttle wide open, rocking 


and careening around horrid 
chasms, the bus hurtled down the 
precipitous coast past La Spezig 
and Rapallo as though Beelzebyh 
himself were at the controls. Our 
homecoming created a minor gep- 
sation aboard the awaiting ship 
and provided touching proof, if 
any was necessary, of the esteem 
our mates felt for us. So sure had 
everyone been that we would 
never return alive that our effects 
had been auctioned off among the 
passengers. I consumed a whole 
day retrieving my wardrobe from 
other people’s cabins and had 
many piquant adventures, none 
of them, however, pertinent to 
this narrative. 

The lights of Genoa were van- 
ishing astern that evening as 
Hirschfeld and I, languidly brush- 
ing from our lapels the crumbs of 
our final dinner aboard ship, 
sauntered out upon the promenade 
deck. In the afterglow of the sun- 
set the Mediterranean was dark 
and smoothly rippling; off on the 
horizon ahead, the faint jagged 
silhouette of the Céte d’Azur was 
fast taking shape. It was the 
poetic hour of twilight, the hushed 
diminuendo that concludes every 
FitzPatrick Traveltalk, and it cried 
out for some cosmic reflection that 
would sum up man’s tangled des- 
tiny and the quintessence of every- 
thing we had experienced thus far. 
Ever more attuned to the infinite 
than myself, Hirschfeld was the 
first to put it into words. 

“Tt’s a rum thing,” he observed 
thoughtfully, “ but in all the thou- 
sands of miles I’ve traveled and all 
the books I’ve read, I never heard 
of anybody catching beriberi in 
the Sixth Avenue Delicatessen.” 

“Come, come, man,” I objected. 
“Don’t be an ingrate! Think of 
the people who'd like to be in your 
shoes right now.” 

“IT am,” he muttered, “and 
they’re for rent from here on in. 
Oh, well,” he shrugged, flinging 
away his cheroot in a wide are, 
“this trip’s taught me one lesson 
anyway. You can’t have your 
strudel and eat it too. See you in 
France.”” And he went below. 


This is the tenth in a series of articles. 
The eleventh will appear in April. 
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Tarpon, a terrific fighter, sometimes leaps 


STLVER KING 


by HART STILWELL 


ILVER KING, a seven-foot, four-inch tarpon, 
S swam slowly up the winding Rio Grande 
toward a haven where he knew foot-long shrimp 
fed half-buried in the sandy river bottom. It 
was springtime, and this monarch of tropical 
waters felt urges beginning within him that had 
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nothing to do with his constant craving for 
juicy shrimp. When he came to the first big bend 
in the river Silver King saw a number of other 
tarpon, mostly small ones, feeding and playing. 
A three-footer swam up to the top of the water, 
drew in a breath of air to satisfy the rudi- 
mentary lungs that ran along his air bladder 
like thin bands of fibroid rubber, then turned 
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15 feet high in effort to shake hook. Such tactics, if unsuccessful, ultimately defeat him. 


The story of a battle-scarred tarpon that 
ranged the Gulf Coast clear to Yucatan, of his 
encounters with porpoises, sharks and men 


his body sideways, came half out of the water 
and flapped vigorously with his tail before he 
turned again and headed down. 

‘They must be spawning, rolling sideways 
like that,” said an angler who was standing 
on the bank. 

They’re sure not feeding or they'd strike,” 
another angler said. 
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While cruiser rolls in Gulf at dawn, a heavy Silver King rises to take a live-crab bait kept near the surface with a float. 


If the tarpon could have heard and under- 
stood they would have been amused. When a 
tarpon has picked out a good spot on the bot- 
tom and wants T6 get back to it after going up 
for air, the easiest way for him to do it is to 
turn sideways at the surface. The two fisher- 
men were used to seeing tarpon surface where 
there was a current, or when they were on the 
move; then the tarpon came up straight, with 
the dorsal fin and part of the upper body show- 
ing. These “river tarpon,”’ the anglers thought, 
were acting strangely. And they wouldn't 
strike. 

Silver King watched the little tarpon, then 
he watched the anglers’ lures weave and wobble 
through the water, three or four feet below the 
surface. The lures looked like mullet, all right, 
but any tarpon, even the baby two-footers, 
would know that one or two mullet wouldn't 
be out in the middle of the river, in a deep hole, 
swimming among a school of tarpon. Anyway, 
these tarpon were not hunting mullet. They 
had abandoned the surf and the inlets and 
come far up the river for shrimp. 

Silver King knew a lot about thése lures, He 
had once seized such a lure thinking it was a 
mullet, and though the line had broken he had 
carried the lure dangling from his jaw until it 
finally rusted away. Another time he had torn 
free at the cost of a hole in the side of his 
mouth. He had other memories of lures, all of 
them unpleasant. 

Then the big tarpon saw another object 
moving through the water, near the bottom. 
It moved in a series of little jerks, sagging 
downward between the movements. It looked 
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for all the world like a shrimp, and.Silver King 
moved toward it. Then he hesitated while a 
small tarpon rushed at the thing, his mouth 
wide open, and seized it. 

There was a flurry of excitement as the small 
tarpon started jerking frantically. Then the 
little two-footer made a mad dash toward the 
surface and there was a lot of splashing as he 
sailed into the air. 

“ Now we'll get some action,” said one of the 
anglers on the shore. “They’re feeding on 
shrimp.” 

The big tarpon moved on up the river to- 
ward a larger bend. He moved slowly and with 


Waiting for a tarpon strike is tense but com- 
fortable in a chair more versatile than a dentist’s. 
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dignity, for here, where there were no porpoise, 
he was truly ruler. This far up the river there 
were no sharks, either. And even though the 
tarpon did not worry unduly about sharks, 
which he could easily outswim, it was pleasant 
to know that they were twenty miles away. 

When he reached the big bend he moved 
among the tarpon, hunting for a good place on 
the bottom to rest and wait for food. Silver 
King was lean and racy, as all male tarpon are. 
His weight was little more than half that of 
females of his length. Still, their stocky figures 
did not mar their beauty in his eyes, and he 
took careful note of them as he moved along 
the bottom. It was springtime. 

Then, partly imbedded in the sand, Silver 
King saw a’shrimp. He looked carefully, for 
he was too old and wise to rush. As he watched, 
the shrimp rose up on its legs and moved a 
few inches along the bottom of the river in the 
typical manner of a shrimp. 

There was no longer any doubt in the mind 
of the big tarpon. He scogped it up and clamped 
down on it with his powerful, bony jaws, seek- 
ing to crush it into a juicy pulp so that he 
would hardly feel its claws and spines as he 
swallowed it. 

Then came an unexpected tug against his 
head, and the thing he had thought was a 
shrimp fastened itself in his mouth. One set of 
hooks, which the tarpon had thought were legs, 
caught him near the base of the gills, the other 
set fastened to the inside of his jaw. 

Mighty Silver King shook his head with such 
force that other tarpon twenty feet away could 
feel the displacement of water. The thing still 
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dung to the inside of his mouth. Then he 
started a run to the surface. His lean, long 
body shot into the air like a huge sliver of sil- 
yer, his gills fully extended, his head swinging 
through an arc of 180 degrees so rapidly that 

it appeared to the two men in the boat as a 
blur. His long body vibrated all the way to the 
tip of his tail, and as he shook, the rattling of 
*his gill covers against his head could be heard 
two hundred yards away. 

There was a shout from the boat in which an 
angler with a long, flexible casting rod leaned 
hard into the line just as the tarpon lunged into 
the air. The line was light and almost like 
rubber, for it was nylon. Silver King had broken 

lines five times as strong, but this line did not 
break. It yielded. And the plug remained fas- 
tened in his mouth. He fell heavily back into the 
water, swam at top speed for fifty yards, then 
' burst into the air once more—into a medium 
where there was practically no resistance to the 
frantic shaking of his head. Now a great fish 
» was battling for his life, and, although he could 
not know it, an angler was out to set a new 
| tarpon record for the river. 


A Prince of the Sea 


| It was not the first time Silver King had 
' fought for his life. If he had been possessed of 
| the memory of a human being, he might have 
; reflected on the events of his long life during 
the two hours that followed. 
The story started many years before, in a 
shallow bay on the southern coast of Texas 
where Silver King hatched from an egg that 
had been deposited in muddy water just off- 
shore. 
During the next twelve years the almost 
limitless shore line of the western part of the 
Gulf of Mexico, from the Yucatan peninsula 
to the mouth of the Mississippi, had been his 
home. And all during those years life was a con- 
stant battle. There were scars to tell the story 
of some of these conflicts, even though scales . 
had grown over them. When he was a little Fishing guide George Gibbs of Tarpon Center hauls aboard a spent tarpon that was brought to gaff. 
fellow he was hunted by everything that swam. The Silver King is a nonedible gamester and many anglers merely measure catch, then release it. 
and he had to content himself with picking up 
bits of plankton and crustaceans so small they These eight run-of-the-inlet Silver King, averaging fifty pounds, represent an excellent day’s catch 
were little more than sea lice. Weakfish and at the height of the Florida tarpon season which commences in mid-April and continues into June. 
channel bass, black drum and ladyfish, floun- 
der and lowly catfish all joined to make his 
existence a ceaseless struggle. Even crabs 
snapped at him. 
The time was to come when all these crea- 
tures of the sea would flee him, but that time 
was slow in coming, and meanwhile, as he 
fought to escape the creatures he would some 
day turn on and devour, the vast majority of 
his brothers and sisters perished. 
At the end of the first year he was more than 
two feet long and had lost his fear of most of 
his former enemies. In fact, he sought them 
out and ate them. He was the pursuer, not the 
pursued—with two exceptions. Most impor- 
tant exception was the porpoise, the terror of 
all tarpon. Silver King had seen porpoise cut 
tarpon in half apparently for the sheer joy of 
killing. Once a porpoise started for a tarpon 
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others of his kind died. 
A porpoise made a plaything of a te:pon, 


2: Dashing swiftly under a tarpon, makir:: the 
~ , tarpon’s most desperate efforts at swir ning 
look puny, the porpoise would bounce it » the 
air, then catch it in that long, vicious, | oth. 
studded snout and slash it in half. Thon he 
would swim away, leaving the bloody ‘ody 
and the severed head with the eyes, now ; lassy 
and unseeing, to settle slowly to the bo ‘om, 
food for sharks and catfish and crabs. 

The tarpon soon learned the danger of 
sharks, one other fish he did not pursue. But 
he learned at the same time that he could out- 
swim them. And the sharks knew this, so that 
sometimes the two swam near each other, each 
apparently ignoring the other. But the tarpon 
was always wary, and the shark was always 
hopeful. If anything happened to slow the 
tarpon a bit, the shark would be upon him, 
chewing out tremendous chunks of flesh with 
his saw teeth. 

The little tarpon that was to grow to be one 
of the biggest of them all had seen this. He 
had seen sharks rush tarpon that were hooked, 
or that had been hit by the propeller of a’ boat, 
or that had escaped a net and were too weak 
to swim fast. 
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Happy Hunting Ground 


Aside from the ever-present dangers pro- 
vided by Nature and man, the life of this tar- 
pon was a never-ending search for food, and a 
recurrent urge to reproduce himself in the 
spring. He moved far south in the winter, 
keeping always in water that was warm. He 
had learned this habit by almost freezing to 
death in a ship channel on the Texas coast 
when a sudden cold wave drove the tempera- 
ture of the water unusually low. 

He moved south and followed the feed, for 
the feed also moved. The bull shrimp traveled 
southward by the countless millions. Fre- 
quently they were far offshore in the clear Gulf 
water where he did not venture. But at times 
they moved in closer to shore, where muddy 

Many communities along Gulf Coast stage annual tarpon tournaments. A lady angler watches her — wes pouring from the mouth of some 
60-pound catch weighed in on the carefully tested scales for entry in one of the divisions of competition. river, and there he could reach them. . 
Silver King hugged the shoreline. It was his 
In Liar’s Lounge at Venice Inlet’s Tarpon Center in Florida, the mounted trophy is not large enough to domain, and in it he ruled—except for the 
discourage any angler from boasting about the record breaking giants that somehow always got away. pk Pg He was not fast enough to feed far 
, out in the Gulf, where such fish as mackerel 
dare not stop swimming lest they die, and 
where some fish even fly. He did not have the 
right coloring for the waters of the open Gulf. 
He had the coloring of the shore feeder, the 
silvery sides, the greenish-bronze back on 
which the shading changed to suit the waters 
where he sought his feed. 

If he stayed long in the surf, whéfe the water 
in this strip of coast is murky much of the year, 
he would acquire a coating of rusty bronze 
which would make him easy to see when he 
moved into some clear river. Soon, however, the 
sun’s rays, striking him more forcefully, would 
change his coloring toa greenish bronze. Anglers 
along the river called him a “ yellowback.” 

At the age of three Silver King was five 
feet long. He grew (Continued on Page 13! 
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An out-island fishing schooner lies at anchor off the west end of Nassau in the Bahamas, 80 minutes by air from Miami. 


_ The “Bay Street Barons” 
turn tropical sand 
into Sterling 


by MARGARET REYNOLDS 


ASSAU, capital of the British Colony of the 
Bahamas, is located on the northeastern 
shore of palmy, sand-rimmed, sun-parched 


Bay Street, hangout of the “Barons,” is hub around which revolve the 
Colony’s active tourist trade, its government and most of its commerce. 


New Providence Island. One of the nearest 
tropical-island resorts to the United States, 
Nassau is beginning to call itself the Riviera 
of the New World. Planes and ships are un- 
loading unprecedented thousands of well- 
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heeled tourists. Wealthy Englishmen, eager to 
get their money out of the clutches of Labor, 
are investing in Nassau’s vitttally tax-free real 
estate (a five-room beach house worth £4000 
two years ago brings £12,500 today). In addi- 
tion, half a dozen of the largest oil companies 
in the world are gambling millions on the 
chance that somewhere under the shallow, green 
water offshore are valuable petroleum deposits. 
From the businessman’s viewpoint, things 


A water-front market handles the meager cargoes brought in by sloops 
that often come long distances without benefit of compass or motor. 
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Beautiful lawns are easy when you read 
Scotts LAWN CARE. These timely bulletins 
provide the know-how of lawn making — 
maintenance — watering — mowing — 
weed control, etc’ Proof of LAWN CARE’s 
value — readership near a million and 
thousands of prize winning lawns from 
Maine to California. A two year subscrip- 
tion is FREE and there is no obligation. Just 
put your name and address 

on a post card and say, 

“LAWN CARE please’! 


Om Séott & SONS CO. 
50 Spring St., Marysville, Ohio 


Aine Ridgefield, M. J., & Palo Alto, Col. 
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haven’t looked better since (the 
rumrunning boom of the ’20’s. 

It’s true that a few pessimists 
predict that a real-estate crash 
such as occurred in Florida, the 
devaluation of the pound sterling, 
on which Bahamian currency is 
based, or a dollar crisis could leave 
Nassau bankrupt in a few weeks. 
Nassau lives on products imported 
from the United States and Can- 
ada, and although last season the 
number of dollar-spending tour- 
ists was twice as large as in pre- 
vious years, the Bahamas still had 
a dollar deficit for the first eight 
months of 1947, which forced her 
to dip into Mother Britain’s 
pocket. The shadow of inflation 
lengthens rapidly, but the Nassau- 
vian has never been one to worry. 
His faith in tomorrow’s taking care 
of itself is based on a long history 
in which piracy, wrecking, block- 
ade-running, and rumrunning 
preceded tourism as a means of 
livelihood. Through hurricanes, 
depressions, wars, and even periods 
of law and order, the Nassauvian 
has bounced back with ever-better 
schemes for getting rich. Like his 
coconut palms which bend to the 
ground in the worst storms, but 
snap back when the wind dies, 
the Nassauvian is sturdy. 


The Tourist Town 


Seen against the usual brilliant 
blue sky which is seldom without 
scudding white clouds, Nassau has 
an innocent rain-washed appear- 
ance that is almost too much for 
the artist to bear. And if the street 
scenes aren’t overpowering, the sea 
is, with a shimmering phospho- 
rescent turquoise that wouldn’t be 
believed if it could be reproduced. 

Nassau is two cities—the white 
man’s Nassau, and the Negro sec- 
tion. The tourist’s Nassau is a 
place of narrow streets and se- 
cluded gardens, of high walls over- 
hung with trumpet vine, bougain- 
villaea and hibiscus. Its streets 
are nowhere straight, and its walls, 
excepting those which surround 
Lady Oakes’ monstrous yellow 
British Colonial Hotel, are never 
exactly vertical. Thanks to a fear 
of hurricanes and a good supply of 
native stone, buildings are simply 
and pleasingly designed. Houses 
and the walls which surround them 
are tinted pastel green, blue, yel- 
low, and especially pink. 

The mode of living in the white 
man’s Nassau is comparable to 
that of the pre-Civil War South. 
Although the cost of living is from 
50 to 100 per cent higher than in 
the United States, wage rates are 
seemingly stationary. Food for 
the average white family costs 
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Beach parties rate high on Nassau’s winter schedule. The most widely 
advertised and usually the most crowded beach is Paradise, on Hog Island. 


fifty dollars a week, but good 
cooks may be hired for ten dollars 
a week. .The best cooks draw 
only fifteen dollars. Labor of any 
kind is cheap. Thus is made pos- 
sible the “‘easy, charming living” 
which enchants visitors. A concise 
description of the occupations and 
pleasures of this Victorian colonial 
society appeared the summer of 
1947 in the want-ad section of the 
London Times. The ad was in- 
serted by Sir William Murphy, 
Governor of the Bahamas, who 
was seeking a new aide-de-camp. 
It offered ten pounds a week and 
expenses with private quarters in 
a palace in “one of the loveliest 
island playgrounds in the world.” 
The qualifications: ‘Must be a 
bachelor; public-school type; not 


A. L. Wenner-Gren, once black- 
listed, owns much of Hog Island. 
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over twenty-five; have held rank 
of not less than captain; good 
golfer; have tact, charming per- 
sonality, good manners; know how 
to handle a yacht.” The London 
Daily Mail, fearing that England 
no longer produced such talent, 
breathed a sigh of relief when 
Capt. Guy Oliver met the require- 
ments. “Prince Charming,” said 
they, “has been found.” 

The passengers of cruise ships 
usually see only the plush, or 
white man’s, Nassau. A red carpet 
is figuratively rolled out to wel- 
come them and half the popula- 
tion ison hand toshare the wealth. 
Coins must be tossed to the divers 
(pennies are no longer acceptable); 
minstrels must be paid for croak- 
ing, “Everybody sings when the 


Hon. H. G. Christie, who testi- 
fied for Crown at Oakes tria! 
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Clubs and other night spots on Bay Street do a thriving business during 
the season, as solvent tourists follow the traditional beach-to-bar path. 


boat comes in’’; floppy straw hats 
must be purchased (every tourist 
buys one the first day), and twenty 
boat “captains” and cabdrivers 
vying for patronage in unintelli- 
gible dialects must be dispersed 
before the new arrival can reach 
a cool sanctum like the near-by 
Prince George Bar. 

Those who fly in receive an en- 
tirely different first impression. 
Eighty minutes from Miami, Nas- 
sau appears from the windows of 
the plane like a barrel of confetti 
scattered along the shore of an 
otherwise parched and barren is- 
land. At Oakes Field the air above 
the glaring concrete runways quiv- 
ers with heat. There is no shade in 
sight; the stony, thin-soiled land 
appears interminably covered with 


Lady Oakes, widow of Sir Harry, 
owrs the British Colonial Hotel. 


scrub pines and mangrove swamps. 
Surrounding the airport is a de- 
pressing ghost town of deserted 
RAF training barracks. 

After passing through customs 
inspection and paying one dollar 
and twenty cents “head tax,” 
passengers take a cab or a hotel 
station wagon for the two-mile 
drive to Nassau town. This is the 
back-door approach. The car soon 
moves into tortuous little streets, 
dodging ragged children, ageless 
barefoot women with tremendous 
baskets of produce on their heads, 
and the lean hungry mongrels 
found in slums the world over. Two 
plump Negro nuns may be bicy- 
cling up the hill ahead, their gray 
robes billowing around heavily 
stockinged legs. This is Grant’s 


Sir William Murphy succeeded 
Duke of Windsor as Governor. 


Town, the other Nassau, where 
live the Negroes who make up 90 
per cent of the city’s population. 
Streets named Dog Flea Alley, 
Home Trouble Road, Lily-of-the- 
Valley Lane are lined with dere- 
lict wooden shacks, though occa- 
sional front yards are magnifi- 
cently shaded by royal poinciana 
or huge silk cotton trees. In an 
open-air school fifty children may 
be singing God Save the King while 
near by an old woman bargains 
shrilly in one of the innumerable 
two-by-four stores which sell kero- 
sene, black-eyed peas, rice, grits 
and limes—staples of the Baha- 
mian Negro’s existence. 


The Bay Street Barons 


The newcomer is noticeably re- 
lieved when his car moves into a 
more predictable world, into the 
Nassau of the travel folders, just 
over the hill but far removed 
from the ‘‘quaintness”’ of Grant’s 
Town’s superstitions, polluted 
wells, and rotgut rum. There is 
Bay Street with its tall, hand- 
somely uniformed policemen, its 
fringed surreys and Baby Austins 
and Lincoln Continentals. There 
are the shops dealing in Chanel 
perfume, Wedgwood china, Scotch 
whisky, and Hattie Carnegie orig- 
inals. On this street most of the 
government and business of the 
Bahamas is conducted. It is hard 
to believe that these few blocks of 
small shops and offices represent 
one of the wealthiest and most 
closely guarded monopolies in the 
world, that here a score or so of 
businessmen (sometimes called 
“The Bay Street Barons’’) reap 
most of the profit from the tourist 
trade. Outstanding among them 
is the Hon. Harold G. Christie, a 
real-estate agent who collects 10 
per cent on the majority of house 
rentals and sales throughout the 
island. In addition, Christie is 
agent for so many business ven- 
tures that his office front is almost 
solidly. covered with small gilt- 
lettered plaques—each represent- 
ing one client company. 

Christie entered the big time 
when the late Sir Harry Oakes, 
one of the wealthiest baronets in 
the British Empire, moved his 
fortune to Nassau because the 
Bahamas have no income tax. 
Oakes made Christie agent for his 
estate, and Christie has been turn- 
ing taxless tropical sand into 
sterling ever since. 

Inflation has hiked the cost of 
joining Nassau’s winter colony. 
The best hotels charge between 
twenty dollars and $100 a day; a 
comfortable two-bedroom beach 
house rents for $1000 a month. The 
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* Absorbs shocks, jars | 
& Keeps you foot-fresh 


cent, gene 


Cc mfortatlly Yours, 


MASSAGIC 


SHOES 


Smartly styled 
moccasin type 
in rich brown 


boarded calf — 


THE ZEPHYR 
Model 2584-5 


Massagic Shoes are style-right and 
comfort-built for men who go places 
and do things. Enjoy these smart 
shoes that outsmart foot-fatigue with 
their patented, resilient air cushion 
and exclusive, flexible Arch Lift. 


WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


WEYENBERG 


MASSAGIC 


He won't change 
from shoes to 
slippers—because 
he’s enjoying 

§ Massagic Comfort. 








STARTING 


K DP lwicks Day 


FLY 


IRISH 
IRELAND 


and the 
capitals of Evrope! 


TEP aboard a gleaming new 

4-engine Constellation in New 
York or Boston, wing your way 
swiftly across the Atlantic at 300 
miles per hour, and arrive rested and 
relaxed at Shannon, Ireland—then on 
to Dublia, Belfast, London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Glasgow, and 
to Brugsels, Amsterdam, Paris and 
Rome. 


" 





it ull 


For reservations and information, 
see your local travel agent, or Irish 
Air Lines office . . . in New York, 
$3 East 50th Street, ELdorado 5-4002 
—in Boston, Hotel Statler, HAncock 


6-6530. Get there faster— 
Stay there longer 


Aerlinte Eireann « Aer Lingus 








government allows visitors who 
plan to stay less than six months 
to ship their cars from Miami 
duty free; those who don’t either 
rent one for about $200 a month 
or spend even more on taxicabs. 

Although beach and cocktail 
parties are the principal winter 
diversions, Nassau offers ample 
facilities for sportsmen. Sailing, 
water-skiing, spear-fishing and 
deep-sea fishing rank next to golf 
and tennis with visitors, but sail- 
ing is the sole outdoor interest of 
most true Nassauvians. They have 
an innate reverence for a well- 
built boat whether it be a native 
dinghy or a mighty four-master 
like Joseph E. Davies’ Sea Cloud. 
The Nassau Yacht Club is the 
largest and most active club on the 
island. Because its Saturday night 
dances may end like the barroom 
scene of a Wild West movie, the 
Yacht Club is not a place to meet 
the best people. It is an excellent 
place to meet good sailors, includ- 
ing young Durwood Knowles, who 
holds the world’s Star class record, 
and to get good Scotch for thirty 
cents a drink. 


An Echo of the War 


Newcomers are made to feel that 
they haven’t seen Nassau until 
they have been ferried across the 
harbor to Hog Island, a narrow 
strip of land sheltering the harbor. 
Its attractions include an excel- 
lent view of Nassau, a glimpse of 
the exclusive Porcupine Club and 
a swim at highly-touted Paradise 
Beach. Paradise is distinguished 
from dozens of other beaches 
around Nassau in that it is more 
crowded, and charges an admis- 
sion fee of one dollar. 

Paradise Beach and a great deal 
more of Hog Island are owned by 
Axel Wenner-Gren, the Swedish 
millionaire who came to Nassau at 
the beginning of the war and later 
found himself on the Nazi black- 
list of the United States. (Nassau 
pays little attention to politics, 
however, so long as they are not 
communist.) The Development 
Board officially heralded Wenner- 
Gren’s arrival with a press release 
extolling his philanthropic in- 
stincts, anticipating the prosper- 
ity he would bring as an employer 
of Bahamian labor, and pointing 
out that it was Mr. Wenner-Gren’s 
yacht that rescued 376 survivors 
of the Athenia, which was tor- 
pedoed seventeen hours after 
World War II was declared. 
“Now,” concluded the Develop- 
ment Board, “he finds peace and 
the opportunity to do good in one 
of the most peaceful spots left in 
the world. ... ” 


- Behind the walled gardens of the travel-folder Nassau is Grant’s Town, 


where live the Negroes who make up 90 per cent of the city’s population, 


Nevertheless, at the war’s end 
Mr. Wenner-Gren took his phil- 
anthropic instincts to South Amer- 
ica and became just another addi- 
tion to the growing list of absentee 
owners. 

Besides visiting the beaches, 
tourists may seek diversion in 
clubs and bars. During the season, 
night life in Nassau requires 
evening clothes and a good deal of 
stamina. The Jungle Club at the 
Montagu and the Garden Terrace 
at the Royal Vic are pleasant out- 
door dancing spots. There is one 


night club, the Spider Web, 
which might have been trang 
planted from New York’s Fifty. 
second Street, and a gambling 
casino of the Miami Beach variety 
which is called the Bahamian 
Club, although Bahamians never 
visit it. Parties sometimes go 
“over the hill” to see a lively if 
nonprofessional floor show at the 
Negro night spot called the Zan 
zibar. 

Except for occasional tennis 
matches and sailing regattas, the 

(Continued on Page 127) 


A short distance from Bay Street is the Rawson Square Market, where 
natives sell wares made of sisal and coconut straw throughout the winier. 
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by TONI ROBIN 


Fees WEATHER may never become fashion- 
able, but today’s rainwear styles are 
among the smartest and most practical items 
in a woman’s wardrobe. Modern science has 


e winier. 


LEFT, SHERBROOKE; RIGHT, LONDON WEATHERPROOFS, UNCLE SAM UMBRELLA; AMERICRAFT BAG. 


A sight to see while spring sight-seeing in the rain: Velvet-trimmed and fitted wool plaid coat. Right, a mere man. 


LET IT RAIN ! 


evolved processes whereby most tightly woven 
materials, from spun rayon to rough tweeds, 
can be treated to resist showers; and clothes 
designers have handled these fabrics so deftly 


Photographs by Paul Radkai 
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that the old yellow slickers and bulky water- 
proof mackintoshes (except for seagoin’ women) 
are scarcely more than a horrible dream. 
Some of the new coats are durably water- 
repellent, some require renewal of the process 
after several cleanings; but most of them, from 
classic trench coats to ballerina silhouettes, are 
all-weather, all-season wear which obviate the 
need for traveling with half a dozen weights 
and styles. And all of them will strike a sunny 
fashion note even on the gloomiest day. (More 
rainwear pictures on following pages.) 
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LEFT, MAINSTREET; RIGHT, DUCHESS ROYAL; DELMAN SHOES, MARK CROSS BAG. 
RICH AND RUGGED corduroy is one of the most important rainwear fab- 
rics this season, travels well and is adapted to durable water-repellent proc- 


essing. Both cgats shown here have full, swing backs and detachable hoods. 


IT’S APT TO RAIN even on a country week-end trip, and these coats look 
equally smart in dry_.og wet weather. Corduroy coat (below) has semi- 
fitted, belted back; worsted sports style (above) has detachable hood. 


LOWER, A. HARRIS; UPPER, AQUATOGS; SANDLER BOOTS, LESCO BAG, FOWNES GLOVES. 
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COLLEGESET ENSEMBLE, PRESTIGE HOSIERY, CASTLECLIFF JEWELRY, AMELIA EARHART LUGGAGE, 
SUIT-AND-COAT ensembles of identical fabric, treated to resist moisture, 
are a smart new feature for rain-now, sun-later weather. This coat of polka- 
dot spunrayon features full sleeves, pointed collar, matching, fitted Basque suit. 


YOU’RE SAFE from damp and sure of looking sunny in either of these 
voluminous water-repellent capes (big spring style news too). Left, a bright 
wool plaid; right, a suft corduroy. To keep feet dry, the new Rainwraps. 


LEFT, SHERBROOKE; RIGHT, A. HARRIS; DAWNELLE GLOVES. 
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LEFT, SHERBROOKE; RIGHT, AQUATOG; BETMAR AND ALFREDA HATS, LUJEAN BAG, LESCO UMBRELLA 


A FAR CRY from the old “slicker” days are these “regular” coats that repel water, too, thus doubling their usefulness. 
At left is a princess-style bright red corduroy with soft roll lapels, that may be worn with or without a belt. At right, a 
brilliant blue rayon gabardine double-breasted coat boasts a double row of gold buttons, swirled skirt and back belt. 
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MAINSTREET COATS, JOHN FREDERICS HATS, LUBAR UMBRELLAS, 
IRIDESCENT as the rainbows that often 
follow spring showers are these new pastel- 
shade raincoats. Of Cohama elkskin, these 
two feature (left) cape-effect hood and back 
pleat; and (right) full back, belted front. 


as 
JAUNTY ENOUGH to make you pray 
for rain, but welcome wardrobe additions 
even if a drop doesn’t fall are these wind- 
and-weather styles. Left, a fitted coat of 
celareign; right, a check, worsted ballerina. 


LEFT, SHERBROOKE; RIGHT, MAINSTREET; 
AMERICRAFT AND LESCO BAGS. 


RAINWEAR specifically designed to cover 


up evening gowns—but not the radiance of 
their owner—is for those whose formal night 
life is extensive. Coat is of wine, iridescent 


Cohama elkskin with tie-front belt and hood. 


MAINSTREET COAT, KISLAV GLOVES, LUJEAN BAG. 
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Travel the Comfort Level” to 


England 


equins only hours away by American Flagship ! of competition and be away from home less than three weeks! 


The Olympic Games of 1948 will be held in Wembley Stadium, just 
outside London, July 29 through Aug. 14. You can see every day 


England is a “must” to almost every American crossing the Atlantic. 
Compressed in this land are bustling cities . . . tranquil countryside... 
ancient landmarks . . . modern activity. Unruffled by the passing years, 
London continues to charm the visitor with its historic attractions: 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buckingham Palace, the Tower of 
London ... and countless others. If you have relatives in England, now is 
the time to visit them—by Flagship. Or, if someone in your family is going 
to England on business, why not combine business with pleasure—for the 


whole family 2 Time passes quickly and pleasantly aboard a Flagship! Full course 
dinner (with pre-dinner cocktail if you wish) at no extra cost. No tips, 


: — © extras! You'll enjoy American’ d lized service. 
© Flagships also serve Scotland, Ireland, Scandinavia and the Se ee eT 


Continent. 





® Travel the airline with the experience of more than 15,000 
transatlantic flights. 


@ 15 transatlantic flights every week. 





© For complete travel information—including details about 
passports, visas, conditions in specific places—call your travel 
agent or the nearest American Airlines office. 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS ARIE 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. © AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. surface disturbances. It’s the smooth, fast, easy way to Europe! 
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LEFT, WETHA-WARE; RIGHT, JUNIOR DEB; MADCAP HAT, CAPEZIO SHOES, DAWNELLE GLOVES. 
“THREE-WAY” raincoats provide triple appeal: Belted in front, 
full in back as the paratwill model (foreground); or belted all around; 
or just left full and flaring as the rayon gabardine (background). 


Camera and Viewer $182.25 (Tax included) 


TWO EYES that see the 
same as you! 


When you take pictures, wouldn’t you like to capture 
the utter reality of the things you see .. . in all their 
natural beauty, warm personality, or functional utility? 


You can do just that with a new Stereo REatist Camera. 
: eS x Represents what you see 
Its two lenses, like your two eyes, pick up every minute _ in ordinary pictures. . . 
24 . = “flat” reproductions lack- 
detail, every shade and variation of color and dimen- _ ins DEPTH, the third 
u on. 
sion to make pictures that are startlingly real, precision 


sharp, breathtakingly lovely. 


See this great new Stereo Reatist Camera at better 
dealers everywhere! A product of the Davw WuitTe 

/ Represents what you see 
Co., 305 W. Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. in Stereo REALIST pic- 


tures. Subjects have 
height, width and DEPTH 
— as you really see them, 


- 


LEFT, MAINSTREET; RIGHT, SHERBROOKE; UNCLE SAM UMBRELLAS, MARK CROSS BAG. 


POPULAR RAINWEAR fabrics are rayon-and-cotton slipper 
satin (coat in background, with separate kerchief instead of a hood); 
and celareign, used in the full plaid-taffeta-lined model (foreground). 
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So the family doesn’t 
agree on scenery ? 


LEFT, DUCHESS ROYAL; CENTER, SHERBROOKE; RIGHT, AQUASCUTUM; BETMAR HATS, SANDLER AND MACKEY BOOTS. 


WHEN WOMEN WANT casual comfort, they’re not averse to 
copying men’s rainwear styles. The fabric in these coats is wool- 
and-rayon gabardine, very adaptable to water-repellent processes. 


¢€ 


You can please them. ALL 


* Mom likes the rolling hills of New Hampshire. Pop loves 
the Wisconsin lakes. Sis is crazy about the sand beaches 


of California, and Bud goes for the forests of Oregon. 


Expensive, getting to all those places. But you don’t have 
to... you'll find them all in Indiana. This state offers such a 
diversity of scenery that the whole family will enjoy seeing 
Indiana. Now is the time to make your arrangements. 
You'll make them more easily by consulting the free scenic 


map of Indiana. Write for your copy today! 


LEFT, SHERBROOKE; RIGHT, DUCHESS ROYAL; ALFREDA HAT, DELMAN SHOES 


FULL-FLARED RAINCOATS with detachable hoods are both , eens 
attractive and becoming to their wearers. Left, gray celareign INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND PUBLIC RELATI 


with convertible collar; right, green wool-and-rayon gabardine. DEPT. 101-Q + STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Plan pleasure: -- 


plan (Pennsylvania 


Prac with great expectations a vacation in Pennsylvania — 
for this state is a host great and gracious enough to satisfy them. 

Here is America’s meeting place . . . more than 200 years of 
our country’s culture... economy ... folkways... are rooted 
and in full flower in Pennsylvania. 

‘Here, for your vacation pleasure, are more improved roads 
..- Metropolitan cities . . . small towns . . . thrilling historic 
shrines . . . more quaint folkways and traditional foods to de- | 
light you than in any other state'in the nation. Here are’ Vast. 
pol parks and forest areas... natural wonders . +. fatious | 


... fine fishing and hunting . . . good living. You will. 
sepbey Pennsylvania. 


_ . Send the coupon, please, for detailed inforendiicia i? “4 


PENNS ANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE + HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 


Penna. Dept. of Commerce N 
Harrisburg, Penna. ae 


Please send me, free, maps and Address 
literature about Pennsylvania’s 
vacation highlights. Dept. H-8 Gy 
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LEFT, AQUATOGS; RIGHT, A. HARRIS; DOFAN BAGS, PALTER DE LISO SHOES. 


WHEN IT’S COLD as well as wet, raincoats such as the tattersal 
wool-and-rayon worsted (left) and the Botany wool gabardine 
(right) offer both warmth and protection. Because of their tight 
weave, worsted and gabardine are easily made water-repellent. 


B. F. GOODRICH KOROSEAL COATS BY RAINFASHION, U. S. RUBBER BOOTS. 


LIGHTWEIGHT coats that can be rolled into a small envelope 
and carried in a purse are made of synthetics such as Koroseal. 
Electronically heat-sealed seams insure absolute rain protection but 
complete insulation makes coats uncomfortable for warm weather. 
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AT AMERICA’S 
MOST DISTINGUISHED 


SHERBROOKE SUIT, MADCAP HAT, GLENTEX SCARF, aaieaenia GLOVES. COU NTRY HOT E L 
WATER-REPELLENT rainsuits are new, practical and very 1948, 
styled with custom-tailoring precision. This one is of corduroy, looks 
smart in fair weather or foul, features a long jacket (an adaptation Virginia's Warm Springs Valley, 
of a Lelong original) with front and back pleats for fullness. cradled in the sheltering RIDE on mounts bred and trained for 


this region 


etek, 
GOLF on championship courses in mountain 
surroundings 


Alleghanies, is awakening 
again to Spring. 
So come for life as it should 
be lived—at the incomparable 
Homestead, more charming 
than ever in 1948. 
SKEET and TRAP shooting at perfectly 
For those who know and eppdied tutte 
appreciate the finest, it’s 
the nation’s best vacation. 
Advance reservations. 
For booklets and rates, address 


The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., or 
New York office in the Waldorf-Astoria. 


me HOMESTEAD 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
FAY INGALLS HAROLD P. BOCK 
President General Manager 
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CLASSIC RAINWEAR fabrics that go everywhere are the plaid | 
taffeta (foreground) with pilgrim collar and envelope pockets; and 


the striped gray satin with snug, close-fitting collar (background). SadGUS Senthamn Gesttey enthiinates areata anaes 
While not warm themselves, they can fit over the bulkiest suits. your wishes luncheons at the Casino 
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Sunbat hing, 
fishing, sailing, dancing . . . oF 
in the sun. WE LIST A CHOICE OF THE 


at FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
CORAL SANDS 
On Las Olas Boulevard 
HOLIDAY HOTEL 
On the ocean . . . private beach 


POINSETTIA HOTEL 
On Fort Lauderdale Beach 


av ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


SORENO HOTEL 
Overlooking tropical Soreno Park 
West Coast's best location 


TIDES HOTEL 
On Redington Beach 
Florida's most attractive resort 


VINOY PARK HOTEL 
On the Yacht Harbor 
Florida's finest hotel 


at ST. SIMONS ISLAND, GA. 
KING & PRINCE HOTEL 
Fun on the Sea Isles 





FOR INFORMATION 
OR RESERVATIONS 
writeto: Box No. 3042 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
Telephone 7-7801 


Tie Meal oN 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 


IN SUBURBAN CHICAGO. 








feet of sandy beach, 
beautiful ravine wood . lent 
cuisine. Rooms from $10.00 double, 
from %6.00 single. European Plan. 


CHICAGO 32 MIN. 


HOTEL BY FAST TRAIN 


ON-THE-LAKE 





For Your California Vacation- 
THE INN AT RANCHO SANTA FE 


. RANCHO SANTA FE, CALIFORNIA 
Swim, ride, golf, enjoy superb 
food at this intimate vacation 

=, resort in California's Sunny 
77.7 Surfland. Rooms and cottages. 


WRITE For woustrateo 
BOOKLET 








VINOY PARK HOTEL 


ST. PETERSBURG—FLORIDA 

Where ingtime Vacations are MOST enjoyable. 

Largest, on Florida’s West Coast. Fishing, golf. 

Private Gulf Beach Club. Distinguished clientele. 
STERLING B. BOTTOME, Mg@.-Dir. 

NY Ph. LO 51-115; Boston HA 7831; Chicago SU 5-508 
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job which was done so well that 
its basic conceptions guided Day 
and Zimmerman in 1944—45. Out 
of the Nolen report came Balboa 
Park some four years later, in time 
to serve as a site for the Panama- 
California Exposition of 1915 and 
the International Exposition of 
1916 celebrating the opening of 
the Panama Canal. 

These were the halcyon days of 
band concerts in the park, of 
horseshoe pitching and leisurely 
letter writing by settlers from the 
cold Midwest to envious neighbors 
back home. Madame Schumann- 
Heink sang in the Plaza (trail’s end 
for half-a-dozen transcontinental 
highways) on Christmas Eve. 
Over on Point Loma at La Playa, 
Madame Katherine Tingley, the 
Purple Mother, had made her 
groves and gardens, filled with 
ancient Indian architecture and 
Grecian buildings, the World Cap- 
ital of Theosophy, and built an 
outdoor Greek theater, first of its 
kind in the country. 

Marston, who also gave the city 
the Serra Museum, which houses 
one of the nation’s most complete 
collections of early California arti- 
facts today, died a year or so ago. 
A man in his nineties, he lived to 
see the boom of World War II hit 
San Diego. In fact, during the 
early stages of the uniformed in- 
flux into the area, the tall, spare 
man spent much of his time ice 
skating with the sailors at the 
municipal rinks. 

The biggest benefactor of them 
all, however, was Uncle Sam. Old 
Fort Rosecrans on Point Loma and 
artillery Camp Callan belong to 
the Army, but the city’s heart 
belongs to the Navy, a fact some- 
times disputed by the marines 
based in sumptuous quarters at 
the approach to Point Loma, or sta- 
tioned at Camp Pendleton, head- 
quarters for the Third Brigade, 


which is located in the northern 
part of the county near Oceanside. 
It has been nearly three years since 
V-J Day, but there are still some 
35,000 Navy men in San Diego 
mostly manning the five major in- 
stallations which include the train- 
ing center, the training and dis- 
tribution center, the naval hospi- 
tal, the air station and the repair 
base. Some 20,000 Navy families 
live in the area, including many 
retired service veterans. The city’s 
special sense of pride in the service 
is manifested in many ways. Some 
30,000 visitors passed through the 
gates, of various installations last 
Navy Day. The city’s news- 
papers, the San Diego Journal and 
the Union and Tribune-Sun, dili- 
gently speculated whether Admiral 
Nimitz, guest of honor, would or 
would not become a permanent 
citizen. 

There were old-timers in the 
Navy Day crowds, watching the 
planes overhead, who could re- 
member the sunshiny January day 
thirty-seven years ago that the 
Navy’s air arm came into being 
as Glenn Curtiss took a bamboo, 
cloth and glue kite-with-a-motor 
from the waters of the harbor to 
an altitude of 150 feet and buzzed 
over Spanish Bight at the incredi- 
ble speed of forty miles an hour. 
Some of them, thinking about the 
event, even recalled the day Lin- 
coln Beachy thrilled a San Diego 
crowd by looping the first loop and 
flying inverted over Point Loma. 


** Cradle of Aviation”’ 


Airplane talk, in a town where 
a visitor may sit in the Sky Room 
of the El Cortez Hotel and watch 
planes glide by the windows in 
final approaches to the de-luxe 
strips of Lindbergh Field on the 
bay front, is not confined to Naval 
aviation. The “Cradle of Avia- 
tion” label plastered on the city 
by the tireless boosters isn’t far 
wrong. John J. Montgomery made 
the first glider flight from Otay 
Mesa in 1883. “Slim” Lindbergh 
watched Ryan build his Spirit of 
St. Louis in San Diego, learned 
new flight tricks at the Navy’s 
North Island field. The city and 
county lists twenty airports today. 
One of the most looked-at pieces 
of scenery on the West Coast is 
Convair’s ‘military secret,” the 
XC-99, a 400-troop carrier re- 
putedly the biggest land-based 
plane in the world. A crowd of 
100,000 people watched its test 
flight last November, gasped as 
this giant (high as a five-story 
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building, long as a city block) 
soared into the air. 

Despite the frequent fogs whig, 
shut in the fields and which ob. 
‘servers are not encouraged { 
discuss, Max Black, former qj. 
rector of aviation for San Dj 
County, predicted that air traf, 
in 1950 will see some 114,000 pas. 
sengers, 105,000 pounds of XpPess, 
and 3,400,000 pounds of maijj 
winging in and out of the city, 
Even today, with the aircrafi 
manufacturers cut toa nub of their 
war peaks, some 13,800 people 
find employment in the industry, 


The Flowering Desert 


As might be expected, the prob. 
lems of the expansion now rife jp 
San Diego comprise a_ sizable 
headache for Mayor Harley §. 
Knox, City Manager Fred Rhodes 
and the six-member, nonpartisan 
city council. Housing is still in 
short supply in the area, and near- 
capacity loads on lighting, sewage, 
schools, fire and police services 
persist. Not that police problems 
are pressing. San Diego, despite 
its admixture of tourists, Mexi- 
cans, sailors, marines and aircraft 
workers, is a singularly well be- 
haved city, largely because its 
honest cops stand for no nonsense. 
Jaywalkers or traffic-light jump- 
ers are arrested with monotonous 
regularity, Police Chief Clifford 
E. Peterson kept the lid on during 
the war, and taciturn, easygoing 
Elmer Jansen, who succeeded him, 
has welded it tight. All is not pre- 
cisely well with the city’s trolley 
system, which suffers from senility. 
An electric-railway fan visiting 
the area last year spotted a car 
his father once gathered fares upon 
when the car was part of the old 
42nd Street line in New York in 
1912. The ancient vehicle was still 
rocking away. 

Probably the biggest civic prob- 
lem in the area, and an enduring 
one in all of the Southwest corner 
of the United States, is the supply 
of fresh water. San Diego, when 
all is said and done, is desert with 
a man-made horticultural beauty 
treatment (even the palm trees 
along Pacific Highway were planted 
by the City Harbor Department), 
and the base of that treatment is 
water. Local supplies have reached 
the point of exhaustion. 

The ubiquitous Navy has solved 
the problem for the timebeing with 
the completion of a war-begun, 
United States-financed, seventy- 
two-mileaqueductlinkingthecity’s 
San Vicente reservoir, one of ten in 
the area, with the Colorado River. 
Citizens now enjoy a long-range 
drink which begins its journey in 
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Blythe, California. The community 
in general pauses refreshed enough 
to go on with more water-supply- 
ing plans which envision tapping 
even the far-off Columbia River 
some day. The only low note 
accompanying the opening of this 
$15,000,000 loan of the Federal 
Government was sounded by City 
Sanitary Engineer Roy E. Dodson. 
He stated that, inasmuch as the 
Colorado River water is harder 
than San Diegans are used to, the 
community’s annual soap bill will 
go up $327,164. 

Services rendered by the Water 
Authority are running at fourteen 
cents per hundred on the tax bill, 
at present computed at $5.83 for 
each $100 of assessed valuation, a 
15 per cent decrease from last 
year's rate. This decrease was 
taking a public haranguing last 
October, when the bills were going 
out, in a variety of “letters to 
the editors” of the city’s news- 
papers. It appeared that the town 
fathers, after bestowing what re- 
sembled largess by reducing the 
rate, had nevertheless assured 
sufficient tax income by raising 
property assessments, thus mak- 
ing the reduction ephemeral. 

It is pretty difficult to concen- 
trate on such mundane matters in 
San Diego. The cost of living, 
while just as high as in other sec- 
tions of the nation, seems to buy 
a somewhat fuller life. The 
weather is pleasant with a mean 
summer average of 68°F. and a 
winter average of 55°. It is not 
uncommon to find temperatures 
in the 40’s during the winter, 
however. Neither is it unusual to 
find them in the 90’s in summer 
and early fall. March and Decem- 
ber are the two rainiest months in 
normal years, but then rainfall 
seldom averages more than ten 
inches annually. 


Sight-Seeing the Stars 


The sports fishing is good, with 
yellowfin and tuna usually in the 
mood for combat. Mountain lakes, 
trails and ranch life are always 
within reach of five gallons of gaso- 
line in the average car. When peo- 
ple pall, Mrs. Belle Benchley, the 
only woman director of a major 
zoo in the country, is always glad 
to exhibit the city’s rich collec- 
tion of birds, beasts and reptiles in 
Balboa Park. It is even possible 
to get completely off the earth in 
San Diego County. Some seventy- 
five miles northeast of the city is 
Palomar Observatory where, after 
eleven years of polishing at the 
California Institute of Technology 
(Caltech), the 200-inch mirror, 
world’s largest, hauls the stars 





within an illusory reaching dis- 
tance. 

The hegira of this mirror from 
Pasadena to Palomar last Novem- 
ber was a Southern California 
event. From Pasadena to the 
Coast via San Juan Capistrano 
to Carlsbad and through Escon- 
dido, schools turned the children 
loose to watch the convoy pass. 
Police protection was provided to 
safeguard the great lens from 
cranks—ostensibly, people who 
might heave rocks at it. 

San Diegans don’t talk much 
about their everlasting swimming, 
sailing, sunning and allied beach 
sports. They are too busy enjoying 
them on a nearly year-round basis. 





**The World is Se 
Full of a 
Number of Things” 


How well that line from 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
poem applies to Hotipay! 


There are so many places 
you'd like to see—so many 
things in this world you'd like 
to know about. 


A subscription for Hotmay 
is the answer because the edi- 
tors intend to cover the world, 
to tell you about the things 
it “is so full of.” 


Please see the Contents 
Page for subscription prices 
for yourself and as gifts. 











A person without a tan is as con- 
spicuous in Southern California 
as a bearded lady in a beauty pag- 
eant. And just to make certain 
that this fashionable tawny look 
endures, the relentless planners 
are busily developing Mission 
Bay into one more mighty recrea- 
tional area within the city limits, 
including such attractions as a 
yacht basin, a marine stadium, 
another golf course to augment the 
two municipal courses now in use 
(a nine- and an eighteen-hole), a 
wildlife preserve, a nursery and a 
ball park. The spectator sportsmen 
may, of course, bewail the base- 
ball fate of the Padres in the 
Pacific Coast League from the sun- 
warmed seats of Lane Field or 
cheer the football antics of the 
Aztecs of San Diego State Col- 
lege in Balboa Stadium. Specta- 
tors homesick for something a bit 
more wintry sooner or later wind 
up in Glacier Garden watching the 
refurbished Sky Hawks match 
hockey sticks with other members 
of the Pacific Coast Ice Hockey 
League. Jai alai, dog racing and 
the horses can be found just across 


the border at honky-tonk Tijuana 
and Agua Caliente. Many a tour- 
ist, used to poinsettias in pots, 
gets a thrill out of seeing these 
Christmasy plants growing high 
and lush in local gardens. But 
then exotic plants, including the 
hibiscus, acacia, and even pome- 
granates, flower in the area. 

A morose sailor, asked what 
impressed him most about San 
Diego’s facilities for fun and 
games, took a long look at his 
interviewer and said, ““ Well, when 
things were goin’ good around 
here, I never spent a quicker night 
anywhere, but the thing I like best 
is goin’ down to the docks and 
listenin’ to the fishermen cuss. 
It’s restful.” 


The Fishing Fleet 


According to the Chamber of 
Commerce, some 3000 fishermen 
work out of San Diego. They take 
striped tuna, lobster, sardines, 
skipjack and yellowfin. The tuna 


_pack was valued at $33,000,000 


in 1946. It is doubtful, however, 
if J. W. (“Joe”) Brennan, port 
director for the last thirty years, 
finds much to rest him in the 
activities of the fishing fleet. The 
gray, forthright ex-tugboat skip- 
per who manages the affairs of the 
harbor does admit the lurid lan- 
guage along the fishermen’s docks. 
It is not displayed to amuse pen- 
sive bluejackets such as the sur- 
veyed sailor. It is directed mostly 
at lack of space, unloading equip- 
ment and storage plants, and, no 
matter what the condition of the 
market, at allegedly low prices. 
In recent years the latter gripe 
has not been particularly valid. 

The majority of San Diego’s 
fishermen are Portuguese. Some 
of the 400 families now living on 
Point Loma are wealthy and some 
are millionaires. Once a year, 
when the Portuguese colony 
gathers on the seventh Sunday 
after Easter to do honor to Saint 
Isabel, patron saint of the fisher- 
men, in the Fiesta of the Holy 
Ghost, some of that wealth be- 
comes evident in the celebrating 
which lasts two days and two 
nights after the religious cere- 
monies. 

But then that new-minted air of 
well-being is part of the entire 
county today. San Diego is feeling 
its muscle, convinced that it is 
possible to be both an industrial 
center and a major resort area. 

Given a gay sports coat, a pair 
of Hawaiian-designed swim shorts, 
and a refresher course in early 
California history, George Babbitt 
would be very happy there. 


THE END 
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PACALIFORNIA 


RANCH AND RESORT 

—in the Famous Santa Barbara Vacation Area 

75 saddle horses — 4000 cattle 

50 wooded trails — rodeos, roundups 

Heated swimming pool — all sports 

Dancing every night — Cocktail lounge 

Rates from $17.50 per day pe: person, include 

accommodations, meals, horse and all recreations 

FOR FREE BOOKLET WITH 
55 PHOTOS, Wrdte 


Lynn Gillham, Manager 


ALISAL GUESJ RANCH 
P. O. Box 497 + Solvang, California 





Uniquely unsurpassed fo: health 
or pleasure. Four world-famous 
magic mineral woters. Every sport and diver- 
sion. Luxurious American Plen eccommode- 
tions from $50 weekly. Witte 0] 
Hotels Co., Excelsior 
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OCEAN FRONT 
AT 43RD ST. 
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Hotel Hood 
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+ under the same ownership - operation 
through the years. An exclusive, clublike 
atmosphere - private beach, cabanas. T wo deluxe 
penthouses. Advance reservations advised. 


CAROLYN GOOD TUCKER, Owne? * G. S. PICKARD, Mgr. 











‘| Excellent Accommodations. Principal port of entry 








LARE DO >. ~ dey HE Highway 


Famous for its Delightful Winter Climate 


into Mexico. Write 


LAREDO MOTOR COURT ASSOCIATION 
(Tourist Bureav), P.O. Box 312 Laredo, Texas 
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STAY IN THE CENTER 
OF THINGS IN _ 





Hotel Lennox is conveniently locat- 
ed. You'll find large, well-furnished 
rooms... good beds... luxurious 
baths... fine foods... courteous 
Lennox service... and a radio in 
every room at no extra cost. 


Rooms from $3.50 








skiing or shiing 
... it’s always best at 


LAKE PLACID 


Mothér Nature does right by 
winter sports fans at this fa- 
mous snow resort. And the 
Hotel Marcy does right by its 
guests with matchless service, 

licious meals, and tastefully 
decorated rooms. Write for 
balla Seccy”. H4 “The Lake 


eee een FS catside 


Hotel Marcy 


Lake Placid, WN. Y. 





LAKE 


CHAMPLAIN“~€LGE4 


NOW BOOKING For 


Season JUNE 10-SEPT. 8 
EA 


Spacious cottages with fireplaces, ac- 
commodations in lodges; all with hotel 
service, American plan. Accomplished 
chef. 250 acres wooded headland, 
private islands and golf course; aqua- 
planing, sailing, fishing, tennis, rid- 
ing, swimming, terrace dancing. 125 
guests. Write for wg 


G. Winthrop Coffi 
0 poerare BAY 2, VERMONT 















Nearest Mountain Resort to New York City—only 3 hours 
Cocktail Bar - Orchestra - Dancing 
Honeymooners’ Paradise 
Private Park Panoramic View into Three States 


Just a few minutes’ walk to 
charming Mountain Village, 
transporlation center, 
churches, movies, shops. 











r-—THE E/l RANCH— 


an operating ranch in the mountains of 
Western Montana, still has accommoda- 
tions for ‘ limited number of guests dur- 
ing. May, June, September, and October 

ich are among the loveliest months of 
the year in this region. Write to 


E bar L Ranch, Greenough, Montana 
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BRAZIL 


(Continued from Page 40) 





know what is class prejudice and 
what is race prejudice. 

Brazil’s racial composition is 
complex, to say the least. The 
Portuguese settled the country in 
the 16th Century and have been 
coming over ever since. They found 
the whole territory occupied by 
many Indian tribes. It is difficult 
to estimate either how many Por- 
tuguese came over in 400 years or 
the size of the Indian population 
native to the land. White and 
Indian blended to form the caboclo, 
the typical inhabitant of rural 
Brazil. 

During the 18th and 19th Cen- 
turies four million Negro slaves 
were brought to Brazil from Africa 
to work the sugar plantations and 
the gold mines. And in the last 
seventy years four million immi- 
grants arrived from Western Eu- 
rope, mostly Italians, Germans 
and Spaniards. The most recent 
ingredient in this racial cocktail 
was furnished by 186,000 Japanese 
who settled in Sao Paulo and 
along the Amazon during the last 
twenty years. Brazil is indeed the 
world’s most active melting pot. 

Since the end of the war eco- 
nomic pressures have put a serious 
strain on the carefree gaiety of the 
carioca and of most other Brazil- 
ians. The nation has been caught 
in an inflationary spiral that no- 
where is more relentless than in 
the nation’s capital. All measures 
of price control taken by the gov- 
ernment proved ineffective, and 
by 1947 prices in Rio had increased 
300% over 1943 and were still go- 
ing up. The tragedy is that salaries 
continue to be among the lowest 
in the world. There have been in- 
creases, but salaries have by no 
means kept pace with soaring 


prices. The fact that close to half 
of the city’s population lives off 
the public pay roll does not im- 
prove conditions, for the govern- 
ment pays salaries that are only 
slightly higher than the starvation 
wages of private industry. While a 
department-store salesgirl gets eight 
dollars a week, and a factory 
worker thirteen dollars, a munici- 
pal street cleaner earns fifteen dol- 
lars a week, a stenographer in the 
federal-reserve bank thirty-five 
dollars a week, and a public-health 
doctor forty dollars weekly. 
Meanwhile an inferior meal in a 
second-class restaurant costs two 
dollars, and a shirt of poor qual- 
ity three dollars and fifty cents. 


. Even the cafésinho, the little cup 


of black coffee which the carioca 
drinks many times a day, which 
would be the last item to be af- 
fected, has gone up 50 per cent. 

Imported goods, all of which are 
considered luxuries, do not always 
seem beyond reason in price. It is 
true that a new Ford or Chevrolet 
sells for $4250, but then only the 
wealthy have cars in Rio. A 
French-Swiss dress and an Argen- 
tine handbag, even if well beyond 
the means of the average carioca, 
are cheap in view of their excellent 
quality. What is striking is that 
any imaginable article, whether 
produced in Chicago, Stockholm, 
Paris or London, is obtainable in 
Rio for those who have the money. 
Every week new luxury shops, fur- 
nished in exquisite taste, open on 
the colorful narrow streets barred 
to traffic, where the elegant shop- 
ping district of Rio operates in an 
Old World atmosphere. 

While the luxury articles arrive 
in ever-increasing quantities, the 
city’s supply system is so pro- 
foundly disorganized that one or 
another of several basic foodstuffs 
is always missing. The carioca goes 
for months without bread, then 
without meat, or milk, or salt. 
Ineffectual price control has made 
the black market ubiquitous. 

In the spring of 1945 the tradi- 
tionally easygoing cariocas ran 
amok, and unprecedented food riots 
swept over town. A strange after- 
math was that, since some movie 
houses had been smashed by col- 
lege students protesting high ad- 
mission prices, the authorities re- 
duced the price to thirty cents for 
all houses, neighborhood movies 
and palatial downtown theaters 
alike. As a result, the big houses 
have stopped showing new films 
almost completely and the cariocas 
are being fed a steady diet of 
revivals. 

If the most essential foods have 
vanished from Rio’s stores, it is 
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not so much that the country doeg 


not grow them, but rather that 


they are often left to rot in the 
fields because of lack of transpor- 
tation—Brazil’s strangling prob 
lem. A bag of rice grown in one 
of the western states takes three 
months to reach the capital. Milk 
produced twenty-five miles out- 
side of Rio never gets to the city, 
because of scarcity of trucks, and 
is finally fed to pigs. When it raing 


it takes a traveler eight days to 
motor from Sao Paulo to Rio q 


Janeiro, over the 350-mile rc 


that is supposedly the ie 


key highway. 

This lack of transportation pre 
vails even within the city limits of 
Rio, and getting to and from work 
is one more worry that besets the 
carioca. The city has far outgrown 
its transportation facilities, and 
only the building of a subway, a 
long-discussed but always yost- 
poned project, could solve the com 
gestion at rush hours, 


The Annals of the Poor | 


Inflation and the harsher pace 
of life make the sharp contrasts 
in the standard of living of the 
wealthy and the poor stand out 
more dramatically than ever. The 
rich in Rio are probably not wealth- 
ier than elsewhere, but they are 
more intent on gracious living, 
With beautiful houses, .plenty of 
servants, and the deepest convic- 
tion that the country belongs to 
them, they acquit themselves cred- 
itably of their mission in life. 

As for the poor, they live in the 
favelas, the slums which, perched 
on the sides of the mountains jut 
ting up from the city, look charm 
ingly picturesque from the streets 
below. On closer inspection the 
favelas give a very different im- 
pression: the houses are ramshackle 
huts, built of wood from packing 
crates, with no water, electricity 
or sanitary facilities. An average 
of five people live in a room, with 
the rate of tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases and infant mortality reach- 
ing appalling proportions. Outside 
many shacks the grassy hillsides 
are blanketed with clothes drying 
in the sun, for the washerwomend 
Rio live in the favelas, and few 
townspeople send their soiled linen 
to mechanical laundries, 

Between the very rich and the 
very poor stand the middle classes. 
In Rio de Janeiro they constitute 
a vast group, which is unusual if 
Latin America, where an empty 
gap ordinarily exists between the 
two extremes of society. 

These middle-class people have 
been more disrupted by the relent 
less inflation than any other group. 
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It is they who gave Rio its care- 
free, easy-going atmosphere. It is 

in them that one notices now a 

new surliness and impatience. They 

would probably be even grimmer 

by now if they did not hold on to 

the two traditional outlets for get- 

ting rid of worry in Rio: the samba 

and the Carnival. 

The samba, although rhythmi- 
cally and melodically based on the 
folk music of the whole country, is 
intrinsically a product of Rio de 
Janeiro, born only a generation 
ago. Many of the best sambas have 
been composed by untaught, even 
illiterate cariocas who live in the 
mountainside slums of the city. It 
is not unusual to hear of a ragged, 
unknown man who descended into 
the city, went to one of the down- 
town cafés where the professional 
musicians congregate, and asked 
to have his tune written down. 
Such is the story, for example, of 
Chao de Estrellas (“‘ Floor of Stars’”’), 
a haunting samba which in some 
ways reflects the spirit of the 
favelas. Chao de Estrellas tells the 
story of a boy and girl who live in 
a shack, so dilapidated that when 
it rains the roof leaks in hundreds 
of places. When the girl complains 
of the rain seeping in, the boy re- 
plies that when the rain stops and 
the moon is out, moonlight filters 
through the roof and sparkles on 
the earthen floor, so that when she 
moves about their miserable little 
home, she is walking on stars. 
Then he takes the girl outdoors 
and shows her the city below, 
blazing in its nightly orgy of lights, 
and reminds her that “although 
the fine ladies in the city live in 
big houses, none walks on stars.” 

A few Brazilian samba compos- 
ers do make their business pay. 
Ary Barroso, whose Brazil and 
other sambas launched in Walt 
Disney’s North American films 
earned him fat U. S. royalties, is 
probably outstanding in this cate- 
gory. A few other top composers, 
like Dorival Caymi, come out 
with hit after hit, but usually 
theirs is a purely local fame and 
they get neither the kudos nor 
the cash that come from musical 
exportation to the States. 

The new sambas usually come 
out in the weeks preceding Carni- 
val, to compete for the substantial 
cash prizes the city government 
offers. The selection of the win- 
ning tunes is made directly by the 
people; on the four days of Carni- 
val, judges circulate among the 
throngs packing the avenues to 
learn which songs are being sung 
most frequently. 

Carnival in Rio opens each year 
four days before the beginning of 
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Lent. During Carnival the sale of 
all alcoholic beverages, with the 
exception of beer and champagne, 
is strictly forbidden. It is striking 
to see the whole population of the 
city turn out in the streets during 
four days and nights (there are 
many who do not go to bed until 
the dawn of Ash Wednesday) in a 
festival of singing and dancing, 
without reliance upon the stimula- 
tion of alcohol. This perhaps ex- 
plains the genuineness one feels in 
the gaiety of the people. It is so 
pervading that it is impossible to 
be a spectator, to look on detach- 
edly. One is drawn into thé multi- 
tude, becomes part of it. Unlike 
the Nice Carnival, or the Mardi 
Gras in New Orleans, in Rio the 
festival is not a spectacle, put on 
chiefly for commercial motives, 
but is that rarest of things: the 
spontaneous expression of a light- 
hearted, fun-loving people. 


The Real Rio 


Although the mood is one of 
frieneliness and comparative or- 
derliness, there are always a few 
who become overexuberant and 
even belligerent. These are locked 
up by the police, but according to 
custom, charges are never pre- 
ferred against Carnival rowdies, 
who are kept behind bars while the 
festivities are on and then released 
at high noon on Ash Wednesday. 

The visitor who comes to Rio 
during Carnival won’t have much 
time for anything else. But if he 
stays on beyond the four Carnival 
days, or if he is there during an- 
other period of the year, he should 
try to get acquainted with the 
city. Perhaps the most important 
thing to remember is that Rio does 
not end at Copacabana, but rather 
begins there. Geographically this 
is literally true. The tourist spends 
most of his time on the famous 
beach because he is not aware that, 
attractive as Copacabana may be, 
to the south stretch sixty miles 
of almost uninterrupted beaches, 
which grow progressively wilder 
and more beautiful as one gets 
away from the town. Also, life in 
Copacabana is becoming so typi- 
cally cosmopolitan that unless one 
uses imagination there is danger 
of doing in Rio exactly what one 
would do anywhere else in the 
world. Of course the visitor shculd 
not miss the traditional sight- 
seeing: going to the top of Sugar 
Loaf, preferably in the late after- 
noon to see the lights go on all 
over town; taking the little cog- 
railway to the statue of Christ on 
Corcovado Mountain; visiting the 
Botanical Gardens, perhaps the 
world’s most remarkable. 













"Learn the full richness of 
easy comfort and relax- 
ation at Pocono Manor, | 
highest resort in the. 
refreshing Poconos. 
Complete schedule of 
sports and activities — 
indoors and out. 
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POCONO MANOR 
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There are other things, a little 
more off the beaten path, that 
should not be passed up. Some 
wonderful sailing can be had, and 
any of the clubs along Guanabara 
Bay will gladly arrange all details. 
The very adventurous can go 
alligator-hunting up the little riv- 
ers that flow into the western 
reaches of the Bay. The hunting is 
done at night, in a small boat with 
a guide using flashlights to blind 
the alligators. In a more subdued 
mood, there is horse racing at the 
city’s track, laid between a lake 
and the mountains. 

On a Sunday the visitor should 
see a soccer game. The cari- 
ocas take their soccer games so 
seriously that invariably large po- 
lice detachments are on hand to 
protect the umpire. Probably the 
most recurrent photograph in the 
sports pages of the Monday news- 
papers is that of the umpire leav- 
ing the field surrounded by police. 





Another worth-while experience 
is exploring for the country’s na- 
tive dishes. Brazilian food at its 
best can be had only in private 
homes, but there are some out-of- 
the-way restaurants where regional 
dishes are prepared. Close to the 
fishing harbor there are small res- 
taurants specializing in fish and 
lobster prepared according to reci- 
pes brought from Africa or inher- 
ited from the Indians. Scattered 
over town are several churrascarias, 
where only meat is served, in a 
style not unlike the Texas barbe- 
cue. The customer himself goes up 
to the barbecue pit to choose his 
favorite cut. 

As to drinking, while upper-class 
Brazilians drink either Scotch or 
gin-and-tonic, the national bever- 
age should be tasted. It is called 
cachaca, looks colorless and harm- 
less, but is stronger than vodka. 
Good cachaca should be served out 
of a coconut where it has been 


kept for several months, the coeg. 

nut buried deep underground. 
But the haunting, heady charm 
of Rio de| Janeiro cannot be de. 
scribed wholly in terms of drinks, 
food, things to do, places to go, 
Not even in terms of its smart, 
beautiful, sun-tanned Women. It 
cannot easily be put into any 
words, but it makes those who 
have been to Rio act as if they 
had been initiated into member 
ship in a smug, exclusive seceret 
society, and they spend hours 
muttering insistently to the um 
initiated about delights which 
such poor wretches cannot hope 
to understand. But when these 
initiates come across someone who 
has also been to Rio! Then their 
voices become tender and con- 
spiratorial, a gleam comes into 
their eyes, and they retire with 
their new-found confidantes into 

corners. To talk about Rio. 
THE END 











SAO PAULO 
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town where an industrial upsurge 
has concentrated a number of 
factories—not a very exciting 
prospect, it would seem. 

Yet, Sao Paulo offers to the visi- 
tor, especially one coming from 
the United States, a picture re- 
freshing and at the same time 
challenging. There is not much 
sight-seeing in the conventional 
sense, but there are a number of 
things that deserve to be seen. 
For instance, the Orquidiario, one 
of the outstanding collections of 
orchids in the world; the “Snake 
Farm,” where antiophidic serum is 
prepared for distribution through- 
out the country; the Forest Park, 
where every hardwood grown in 
the land is cultivated. The trip 
to Santos should be taken, pref- 
erably on the Sao Paulo Railway. 
It is only a two-hour journey, and 
the unique thrill of sliding down 
the steep escarpment as the train 
is lowered slowly by the steel 
cables is an experience not to be 
missed. Beyond Santos a lovely 


beach, Guarujé, with a very good 
hotel, can be reached by a short 
ferryboat trip. The return from 
Santos should be made by car on 
the Via Anchieta, the first super- 
highway built in Brazil and dedi- 
cated in the spring of 1947. 

Back in Sao Paulo the visitor 
should attend at least once the 
paulistas’ two most popular pas- 
times—the soccer game and the 
cockfight. In the evenings, there 
is the Opera House during the 
season, which is in July and 
August; but all through the year 
there is much musical activity, al- 
though most of it is amateur, 
sponsored by private organiza- 
tions, but nevertheless remarkable 
in that it shows real vitality. Per- 
haps due to the fact that there are 
so many people of European par- 
entage in the city, there are an un- 
usual number of chamber-music 
groups giving frequent concerts, 
and societies organized to promote 
the works of an individual com- 
poser, such as the “Society of 
Friends of Bach.” 

In the more prosaic fields of 
food and lodging, Sao Paulo has 
more to offer that is solid and 
agreeable, if less glamorous, than 
Rio. There is greater emphasis on 
comfort and it is easier to find 
hotels and restaurants that will 
meet accepted standards. While 
Sao Paulo has no hotel to compare 
with Rio’s sumptuous Quitan- 
dinha, there are more hotels which 
meet the normal requirement of 
cleanliness and service. As for 
food, the visitor will find an in- 
teresting variety. Due to the 
many paulistas of foreign extrac- 
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tion, there are excellent Italian; 
Spanish, Hungarian, Syrian and 
Japanese restaurants. 

Probably the best food to be 
found in Sao Paulo outside of 
private homes is in the city’s 
large clubs. There are beautiful 
country clubs outside the city, in 
the lake district, which are popu- 
lar with paulistas and visitors 
alike. In the downtown clubs 
such as the Automobile Club and 
the Jockey Club, the owners of 
the big coffee plantations and the 
leaders of industry gather, and 
there the really famous dishes are 
served. There, too, it is possible to 
get the feeling of what is happen- 
ing in the country, economically, 
For the handful of men who gather 
at the Automobile Club and the 
Jockey Club control four fifths of 
the country’s industry and most 
of its main export, coffee. And they 
are not loath to speak to the visi- 
tor from the States, especially as 
most of them know English and 
enjoy the opportunity to use it. 
They are fierce individualists and 
defenders of free enterprise. Tre- 
mendously proud of their city 
and its accomplishments, equally 
proud of the fact that the State of 
Sao Paulo alone supplies two 
thirds of the income of the cen- 
tral government, while the other 
twenty states and Rio de Janeiro 
supply the other third, they have 
a solid contempt for anything that 
emanates from Rio. It is from 
them that one is apt to hear the 
impudent slogan that was once 
famous: “Sao Paulo is a locome 
tive pulling twenty empty cars.” 

THE END 
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THE INTERIOR 


(Continued from Page 53) 


Brazil is not a novice in the cre- 
ation of new cities. The first ex- 
periment in building a town from 
scratch was undertaken in 1897, 
when Bello Horizonte was founded 
to serve as the capital of the 
comparatively populous state of 
Minas Geraes. The city was erected 
on a site just under 200 miles from 
the coast, and many doubted it 
would ever attain importance since 
it was buried “so deep in the 
West.”’ Today Bello Horizonte has 
a population of more than 250,000 
people. It is acity of broad avenues 
and pleasant parks, and the advan- 
tages of the initial, comprehensive 
planning are revealed both in small 
details and in basic aspects of Bello 
Horizonte as a modern city. The 
downtown district, for instance, is 
smothered under huge trees that 
completely span the thorough- 
fares, making it agreeably cool for 
shopping even on the hottest sum- 
mer afternoons. Bello Horizonte 
is, moreover, the only Brazilian 
town of any size in which there are 
no slums, despite the many new 
factories which have attracted 
workers to the city by the thou- 
sands, 

In 1942 Goiania, another state 
capital, was dedicated. This time 
the project was more ambitious. 
Goiania was located in the heart 
of the country, a thousand miles 
removed from the eastern centers 
of population, in an area dotted 
with wild Indian tribes, diamond 
prospectors, and jaguars. Cattle- 
men from the ranches that supply 
the city still organize periodic 
hunts for the jaguars that “aci- 
mate their herds, and it is nt un- 
common to meet persons who have 
been maimed by one of the beasts. 
Today Goiania is a town of 25,000, 
urbanistically more ad anced than 
any other on the covtinent. It is 
0 planned that even the private 
residences conforra to a prescribed 
architectural pattern which 
breathes youth and vigor. Its low- 





sweeping, clean-cut lines blend 
smoothly with the limpid surface 
of the plateau that stretches away 
from the city on all sides, unin- 
terrupted, to meet the horizon. 

Much common sense went into 
the building of Goiania. In the 
city’s historical museum is a fa- 
mous photograph called “First 
Days,” which shows an immense 
plain, empty except for the un- 
finished skeletons of Goiania’s 
two first buildings. Even at that 
early moment, however, a com- 
plete village had been erected in 
the outskirts of town for the 
workers engaged in building the 
city. And this housing project, 
conceived as a permanent thing, 
is today one of the industrial 
suburbs. 

Everywhere in Goiania the em- 
phasis is on simplicity and useful- 
ness. Even the governor’s man- 
sion, which in Brazilian state 
capitals is invariably a gaudy, 
pretentious structure, in Goiania 
is an unassuming, pleasant build- 
ing. In fact, the one serious criti- 
cism that can be made does not 
reflect on the town but on the 
political status of Brazil at the 
time. Goiania lacks a building 
for the state legislature, for when 
the city was built the Vargas 
dictatorship seemed solidly en- 
sconced in power and the need 
of a structure to house represen- 
tatives of the people did not occur 
to the planners. 


Land for the Poor 


Into the vast area of central 
Goyaz that encompasses the towns 
of Goiania and Anapolis, fifty 
thousand people are pouring every 
year. Attracted by the lush, fer- 
tile soil in which everything seems 
to grow twice as fast and twice as 
big, these new settlers come from 
near and far. A few arrive by rail 
or truck, many more by oxcart, 
and a not inconsiderable number 
on foot. 

While most newcomers settle in 
or around the two western towns, 
many advance deeper into the wil- 
derness whe ~~. hundred miles 
northwest 1 Anapolis, a million- 
ac. ugrarian colony has been 
laid out. Here in one of the richest 
areas of the state a far-reaching 
experiment in what amounts 
to agrarian socialism is being 
conducted under government 
auspices. Plots of a hundred acres 
are given free, together with tools 
and technical advice, to those 
who can meet two conditions: 
they must be addicted to farm- 
ing, and ‘‘recognizedly poor.”” The 
settlers may not sell the land 
they receive, nor hire laborers to 
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work it; but it is theirs as long as 
they continue to farm it, and when 
they die the land passes to their 
children. 

The colony has been in many 
ways a remarkable success, due 
more than anything else to the 
qualities of leadership and com- 
mon sense of its enterprising head, 
a sun-tanned, youthful-looking 
agronomist, Bernardo Sayao Car- 
valho Araujo. 

In two full years of operation 
he has settled 15,000 people on the 
colony’s lands, given them houses, 
schools, a hospital, a sugar mill 
and, perhaps most important of 
all, good roads. 

Sayfo’s enthusiasm and com- 
mon sense have made the differ- 
ence between success and failure 
in this rugged pioneering enter- 
prise. ; 

When he was given the money 
to build a concrete bridge that 
would support tractors and trucks, 
he built only one lane, estab- 
lished one-way traffic 
and used the remaining money 
to acquire road-building machin- 
ery. When last year’s rice crop 
was threatened with rotting by 
the roadside because of insuffi- 
cient trucks and 
farmers came to Sayao, implored 
him to lend them the trucks he 
used for road maintenance. Sayao 
told them the material for keeping 
the roads in shape was sacred. 


over it, 


drivers, the 


Instead of trucks he gave them 
caffein, so their drivers could keep 
going until the whole crop was 
transported to the railhead. 


Central Brazil Foundation 


West of Goyaz lies the state of 
Mato Grosso, Brazil’s most re- 
mote area, three times the size of 
California, and almost completely 
empty of people. 

In recent years an effort has 
been made to open up territories 
Mato Grosso 
Goyaz. The 
Central 
created in 


for settlement in 
and northwestern 
government-sponsored 
Brazil Foundation, 
1942, began organizing an éx- 
pedition which set out from Sao 
Paulo in August, 1943, to 
cross the Central Plateau and 
reach the Amazon River, striking 
northwest through territory, much 
of which was uncharted, for a dis- 
tance of about two thousand miles. 

The expedition, under the com- 
mand of one of the country’s lead- 
ing frontiersmen, Col. Flaviano 
Mattos Vanique, was not com- 
posed merely of Indian scouts and 
hunters. There was also a group 
of technicians: geographers, ge- 
ologists, mineralogists, agrono- 
mists, experts in river and air 
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transportation, and radio opera- 
tors. Three planes were assigned 
to the expedition, two for scouting, 
the third equipped for charting 
the unknown territory from the 
air. 

Colonel Vanique is a_ short, 
squat fellow with a black beard 
and a ready laugh. He loves the 
West, talks constantly about it, 
and has a way of dressing himself 
and his men in such tattered, non- 
descript clothes, and strolling 
along. so nonchalantly that one is 
apt to forget what a strict disci- 
plinarian he becomes when his 
column is on the march in the 
jungle, where the smallest mistake 
can jeopardize a life. 

After three years of cutting its 
way through the jungle, travers- 
ing hostile Indian territory, often 
going on short rations due to the 
hazards of being supplied by air, 
the expedition reached its goal. 
It had achieved its purpose and 
settlements laid out in its path 


have been growing into little 
towns. 

As for the over-all purpose 
of the Foundation—large-scale 


settlement of domestic and foreign 
immigrants in the newly opened 
territories—it is a problem so tied 
up with issues of internal and in- 
ternational politics that its future 
cannot yet be seen clearly. 


Brazil’s Capital in the West? 


Many Brazilians today believe 
that the most beneficial single 
step that could be taken for the 
future of the country is the moving 
of the national capital out of Rio 


de Janeiro. The constitution ee. 
tablishes that the capital must be 
transferred from Rio to the Cep. 
tral Plateau, where a “Federg] 
District” has been reserved fo 
that purpose in the state of Goyaz: 
But no step has been taken in ali 
these years to implement this cop. 
stitutional provision, dating from 
1824. Now, Pres. Eurico Dutra, 
himself a westerner, has signified 
his firm intention of transferring 
the seat of the government. [p 
December, 1946, the first tangible 
move was made; a _ presidential 
committee was appointed to make 
a study of the best site for the new 
capital. 

A survey was made in February, 
1947, in two important areas in 
the Central Plateau. The pro 
posed new capital would be called 
Brasilia. A preliminary budget of 
$190,000,000 has been proposed 
for the project. 

If President Dutra succeeds in 
carrying out the century-old plan, 
he will be giving powerful impetus 
to the settlement of the interior of 
Brazil and the development of its 
resources. 

For the country, however, it will 
be an event of such transcendency 
that it will probably change the 
whole political future of Brazil. 
Away from the sloppiness and the 
economic shiftlessness of Rio, 
planted squarely in the heart of 
the country’s soil and funda- 
mental problems, a western capi- 
tal will give Brazil the symbol 
that it needs if it is ever to realize 
its potentialities of growth ani 
progress. THE END 
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although it remained an important 
cattle center for another decade, 
till the trail drives ended. Front 
Street, which ran along the Santa 
Fe tracks, and still does, was a ter- 
minus of the Western Trail, long- 


est of the cattle routes. From 
Dodge the Western Trail extended 
to Fort Laramie, Wyoming, from 
there via the Bozeman Trail to the 
innards of Montana. 


Hell Street 


Front Street had all the saloons 
and saw most of the whooping and 
shooting; it was a street two or 
three blocks long, of wooden fronts 
with awnings and hitching posts, 
wagon ruts and general stores and 
a single Santa Fe track. Cattle 
herds from Texas and New Mexico 
grazed on the surrounding prairies. 
Cowboys galloped up and down 
Front Street shooting their guns 
in the air, and they jammed the 
saloons and gambled away their 
pay and sought women. Cattle 
and horses constantly changed 
hands, legitimately and otherwise; 
and disputes were usually settled 
on the spot, in an irrevocable 
fashion. The bullwhackers and 
wagon freighters and soldiers who 
swelled Dodge’s floating popula- 
tion were violent men too; and 
when the Santa Fe needed guer- 
rilla gunmen (the early railroads 
had their feuds) these were re- 
cruited at a moment’s notice along 
the establishments of Front Street. 
The most popular saloon was the 
Long Branch, and the lead ac- 
cumulated in its walls was melted 
down in a big fire that razed this 
part of town in 1885. It was along 
Front Street that Bat Masterson 
earned fame as a great fighting 
sheriff, although he covered all of 
Ford County, and that deputy 
marshal Wyatt Earp cooled off his 
first bad men. Bat was no cowboy 
sheriff. A boy of nineteen when he 


came to Dodrr. “a! >). sterson at 


twenty-thr cperienced 
buffalo hi a fighter, 
railroad gt rmy scout 





when they made him sheriff. He 
was an alert, handsome man, al- 
ways fashionably dressed, and his 
favorite weapon was a shotgun. 
It never missed. 

When Kansas went dry in 1881 
(to remain dry ever since), the 
saloons of Front Street ignored the 
closing dead line until the 1885-fire 
gratuitously implemented the law. 
When Front Street was rebuilt in 
1886 the saloons were simply and 
noiselessly replaced with legal 
establishments. But Dodge’s fron- 
tier aspect was already on the 
wane. Trail herds were fewer and 
bad men scarcer. The city was 
growing with brick and stone, and 
farmers were already sowing the 
wild prairies with wheat, soon to 
be a major industry. Bat Master- 
son had gone to Colorado and 
Arizona; he wandered aimlessly 
about the Southwest, then left the 
frontier forever, becoming a sports 
columnist on a New York news- 
paper. He died at his desk in 
1921. Bat never suffered nostalgia 
over the disappearing West. “I 
don’t care,’ he once observed in 
the cozy fastness of Park Row, “if 
I never see those dreary old 
prairies again.”’ 

Front Street today lacks any 
flavor whatever. It is a rather 
ugly street running along the rail- 
road tracks of a Midwest town, 
without the faintest reminder of 
its past. It is a line of cheap 
restaurants, secondhand shops 
and billiard parlors. Where the 
Long Branch saloon used to be 
you find a barbershop where you 
can get a haircut and a shave for 
fifty cents and a bath for a nickel. 
The tracks cut a wide path through 
town, for Dodge City is a major 
Santa Fe switch point. Front 
Street is a resort for the poorer 
people of Dodge, who happen to 
be mostly Mexicans, and for 
idlers who like the big swath of 
sunlight there and the fine view 
of the trains. 

Civic Hoax 

But Dodge City’s badge of the 
past is Boot Hill. This is where 
transient characters, especially 
cowboys and shooting victims, 
were buried in the old days— 
usually with their boots on, hence 
the name. There are a number of 
Boot Hills in the West, but 
Dodge’s is one of the two most 
famous, the other being at Tomb- 
stone, Arizona. 

The only authentic thing about 
Dodge City’s Boot Hill is the site; 
all the rest is an unconvincing 
array of stage properties. There 
are grave markers and concrete 
heads and upturned feet of West- 
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ern-looking corpses in the grass, 
giving a ludicrous effect. There is 
a statue of a cowboy in the act of 
drawing his gun, a fake cotton- 
wood tree with a noosed lariat, 
and a small corral with a few 
horses standing around. This is 
strictly window dressing. The 
grave markers have high-sounding 
Wild West monikers and ridicu- 
lous legends, and it used to be a 
joke among Dodge City’s busi- 
nessmen to put their friends’ 
names on the Boot Hill markers. 

Nobody is buried in Boot Hill. 
In 1879 the bones were removed 
from the real Boot Hill to Prairie 
Grove Cemetery, also now de- 
funct; and most of those remains 
were never identified. Actually, 
Boot Hill was a small necropolis of 
obscure and nondescript persons 
who died during the first six or 
seven years of Dodge City’s 
existence and failed, for one reason 
or another, to rate the regular 
town cemetery. Presumably some 
met violent ends; but all—and 
there were never more than thirty 
or forty—have long since mold- 
ered in another ground. This 
makes the display on the present 
site just a ridiculous civic farce. 

Boot Hill’s present status is an 
eloquent testimony to the fact 
that the Wild West was probably 
better off when it was allowed to 
die in peace. Civic and commer- 
cial efforts to keep it alive have 
only damaged its once-proud and 
once-exciting past. Too many of 
the towns of the West are kept 
alive by such phony promotion. 
But there are a few real ghost 
towns where the gold fever once 
raged. One such town is Gold- 
field, Nevada. 

If you walk the street of Gold- 
field today, you can hear your 
footfalls reverberating through the 
town. Grass grows up between the 
boards of the wooden sidewalks, 
and all around there are boarded- 
up shanties and ruins of stone 
buildings. Goldfield (and near-by 
Tonopah) was the scene of the 
last big gold rush in the West. It 
came in the twilight days of the 
frontier, in 1904. The day of the 
covered wagon was over, and gold 
rushers flocked in, many of them 
by plush railroad coach and a few 
by a newfangled conveyance called 
the automobile. Most of the gaso- 
line buggies broke down in the 
desert and had to be either towed 
by mule or abandoned. In 1908 
Goldfield had swelled to 28,000 
population and was not only 
Nevada’s biggest city but a real 
metropolis of the West—a stone 
city of banks and churches and 
some of the most magnificent 
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clubs and resorts west of Chicago. 
It had two stock exchanges and 
over sixty saloons. Then the mines 
gave out. In 1923 Goldfield’s 
demise was completed by a fire 
which swept the splendid cocoon 
of a city. 

Today a knot of 300-odd people 
live-in Goldfield. The desert has 
moved forward on all sides, cover- 
ing much of the old town. Sage- 
brush grows in the dusty streets 
and chickens strut among the 
ruins. It is a ghost town to all the 
world, but not to the people who 
live there. They believe Goldfield 
will have a renascence. They be- 
lieve that an elusive vein of gold 
exists somewhere in the surround- 
ing mountains. Many argue that 
the main wall of the old Columbia 
lode was never discovered; and 
prospectors, from old-timers with 
divining rods to geologists with 
arsenals of scientific gadgets, con- 
tinue the search. It is the eternal 
faith of men with the gold fever. 
On a bright clear day Goldfield 
does not look dead under the 
morning sun, only asleep. You 
sense a warm, if unstirring, core 
of life. You look out across the 
desert at the mountains and find 
yourself wondering about the vein 
of gold that may be hidden there. 
That is a good time to leave. 


Preserved Past 


But most of the towns of the 
old West are not dreaming and 
empty today. Most of them preen 
themselves on their memories, 
like Tombstone, Arizona, which 
still calls itself “the town too 
tough to die.”” Tombstone’s fa- 
mous mines, the Lucky Cuss, 
Grand Central, Contention, and 
Tough Nut, are deserted holes in 
the hills, filled with subterranean 
water. But her newspaper, the 
Epitaph, still comes out every 
week. The Bird Cage Theater, 
where faro, roulette, whisky and 
cancan dancers provided lupine 
amusement, is now a museum; 
and the Crystal Palace Saloon, 
hangout of Wyatt Earp’s enemies, 
remains a saloon, with an old (if 
not the original) mahogany bar, 
and carefully preserved bullet 
holes in the walls. 

Some towns work deliberately 
at keeping the fabric, if not always 
the flavor, of the past, maintaining 
a single tomb or museum as a 
tribute to their pasts. Denver 
prides itself on having Buffalo 
Bill’s grave on Lookout Mountain, 
just outside the city. Cody, Wy- 
oming, named for Buffalo Bill, 
doesn’t have his bones, but it has 
a cenotaph to him. Langtry, 
Texas, has reconstructed (in 












slightly grander detail than the 
original) the ‘Jersey Lilly” saloon, 
where Judge Roy Bean once held 
forth as the self-styled “‘ Law West 
of the Pecos,” selling drinks and 
dispensing justice with the aid of 
an old law book and a six-shooter, 

Other towns, with a lengthier 
and more colorful past, manage to 
live almost completely off their 
pasts. Take, for example, Dead- 
wood, South Dakota. Deadwood 
today is a gulch town of some 3000 
people. Gold mining is still the 
first industry. Wild Bill Hickok 
is its second. The Homestake mine 
in the adjacent town of Lead, with 
a Deadwood annex, has been in 
continuous operation since the 
1876 gold rush. Oldest in the 
United States, it still yields enough 
to rank South Dakota second 
among the states in gold produc- 
tion. California is first. 

Deadwood’s main street, wind- 
ing along the floor of the gulch, 
has markers of the famous shoot- 
ing. The site of Number 10 saloon 
is now occupied by a furniture 
store. By some official error the 
McCall marker, indicating where 
the killer was captured, is in the 
wrong place, belonging about a 
block away, before the Bodega 
Bar and Café. A frontier-style sa- 
loon across the street displays a 
chair marked as “Wild Bill's 
Death Chair,” complete with 
phony bullet hole and smear of 
red paint. Inside, Wild Bill’s aces 
and eights are framed on the wall. 
This is the kind of exploitation 
and forgery, charged off to puck- 
ishness, you run into every once 
in a while. 

Wild Bill lies in Mt. Moriah 
cemetery on a high cliff over- 
looking the gulch. The original 
headboard carved by his friend, 
“Colorado” Charlie Utter, who 
buried him, is of course gone. 
There is a modest headstone and a 
statue, both of which, notwith- 
standing an iron fence, have been 
chipped and ravaged by vandals 
and souvenir hunters and scrawled 
with the jottings of idiot visi- 
tors. Headless and one-armed, the 
statue is the fourth on the grave 
to be thus mutilated. Directly ad- 
jacent is the grave of Calamity 
Jane, contrastingly undamaged. 
There is nothing to damage but a 
stone urn, which souvenir hunters 
seem to have passed up. . 

Deadwood had one other famous 
frontier character— Deadwood 
Dick. Portrayed in dime novels 
as a masked rider with a band of 
followers who avenged wrongs, 
rescued the besieged and punished 
the guilty, Deadwood Dick was 
entirely the product of the imag- 
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ination of Edward L. Wheeler, a 
writer of fiction. The enormous 
popularity of Deadwood Dick 
added another word to the lan- 
guage: “dick” for detective; and 
it caused the legend to be clothed 
with flesh. 

Deadwood has had four Dead- 
wood Dicks, none of whom have 
borne the faintest resemblance to 
the fictional character. All have 
been egregious fakes. The fourth, 
last and most colorful Deadwood 
Dick, taken by many for the 
original, was Richard W. Clark, 
a town nobody who burst sud- 
denly forth in the middle 1920's. 
Born in England in 1845, he came 
to America as a boy, went West, 
joined the gold stampede of °76, 
failed to strike it rich, and stayed 
in the Black Hills the rest of his 
long life. Although this long- 
haired buckskin-clad figure was 
loudly touted as an Indian fighter,» 
scout, Pony Express rider, shot- 
gun messenger, and one of the 
founders of Deadwood City, there 
is healthy evidence that he was 
none of these things, but rather an 
amiable fraud who worked one 
time as a baggage handler for the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
and allowed himself to be used as 
a tool of town boosters who re- 
vived and fanfared the Deadwood 
Dick character as part of a cam- 
paign to attract national atten- 
tion to the Black Hills. In 1927 
this last Deadwood Dick flew to 
the White petition 
President Coolidge to spend the 
summer in the Black Hills, a thing 
Coolidge did. The following year 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Dead- 
wood Business Men’s Club pre- 
sented Clark with a _ log-cabin 
home at Pinecrest Park, on the site 
of the old Bismarck Trail through 
the woods just above town. Here 
Dick spent his re- 
maining years and held frequent 
levees, regaling visitors with ac- 
counts of his alleged frontier ex- 
periences. When he died in 1930, 
at the age of eighty-five, his funeral 
cortege was led by the historic 
Cheyenne-Deadwood stagecoach, 
and he was buried —like his better, 
Buffalo Bill—in a tomb chiseled 
out of the rock of a mountaintop. 


House to 


Deadwood 


Today’s “‘Frontier” 


Westerners try seriously to per- 
petuate some of the classic forms. 
Hundreds of towns have their own 
horsemen with proud names like 
the Frontier Riders, the Boots 
and Saddle, or the Corral Club. 
Some go in for chuck-wagon picnics 
and roping drill. You can always 
count on them to help, smartly 
caparisoned in spurs, chaps and 


Stetsons, in a parade. El Paso, 
Texas, boasts a Sheriff’s Posse, a 
cowboy-looking organization of 
businessmen; Tucson has its mod- 
ern Vigilantes; at Prescott, Ari- 
zona, townsmen calling them- 
selves Smoki do an annual Indian 
snake dance at their “pueblo” 
clubhouse. 

Ever since Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West show, the spectacle of fron- 
tier life has afforded a motley of 
pride, business and fun. Every 
year sees a traditional roster of 
Indian dances and powwows, Pio- 
neer Days, Frontier Days, Covered 
Wagon Days, Old-Timer Days, 
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and suck pageants and celebra- 
tions. More gusto than verisimili- 
tude goes into these things, but 
the general effect is a lively if not 
always exacting effort to recapture 
Wild West times, ways, graces and 
evolutions. 

Indians who lead otherwise tor- 
pid reservation lives get rigged out 
for a while in colorful tribal regalia 
and live in tepees and stomp in 
ceremonial dances and ride in 
parades. Most do this, of course, 
for their hire, and glean extra 
cash posing for camera-toting 
tourists. Towns in the West hold 
gala anniversary fetes, wherein the 
men grow whiskers and swagger 
around for a few days in frontier 
garb, while the womenfolk affect 
hoop skirts or bustles and parasols, 
trying as a rule to look more like 
demure frontier schoolmarms or 
visitors from Boston than more 
buxom types. These anniversaries 
often are climaxed with the re- 
enactment of spectacular local 
episodes: a hanging, a lynching, a 
shooting, a stagecoach robbery, a 
massacre, a pursuit. And every- 
body has a good time. 

Towns vie for the distinction of 
being ‘Old West,” some of them 
forgetting, like an old burlesque 
queen, how they have changed. 
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Prescott and Dodge City, to name 
only two, still think of themselves 
fondly .as “Cowboy Capitals.” 
Fort Worth demarks herself as the 
place “‘Where the West Begins,” 
and Cheyenne goes one better as 
the “Last of the Old West.” Set 
in Wyoming’s rolling meadows, 
Cheyenne is a modern city with 
Cape Cod homes and tree-shaded 
streets, looking more like a Long 
Island suburb than a frontier 
town; and its Old West character 
resides most comfortably in its 
slogans. 

Characteristically in key is a 
Cheyenne pawnbroker establish- 
ment which calls itself ‘Uncle 
Abe’s Tradin’ Post.” 

The cult of Westernism hits a 
zany peak in Las Vegas, Nevada, 
divorce and gambling capital of 
the Southwest. Here the frontier 
atmosphere is so zealously culti- 
vated and on such a pretentious 
scale that the result is travesty. 
Las Vegas is a desert city with 
a ring of mountains. It started as 
a small Mormon settlement in 
1855 and stagnated for half a cen- 
tury, missing normal frontier 
growth and not becoming a town 
until 1905. This old section is en- 
tirely colorless today against the 
riotous flamboyance on the other 
side of town, where people gamble 
day and night and carousé and go 
around in resplendent cowboy 
suits waiting for their divorces to 
come through. 

Las Vegas is Old West by arti- 
ficial insemination, décor and 
haberdashery. Taxi stands are 
hitching posts, and Fremont 
Street, with all the gambling 
casinos lit up at night, is called 
Glitter Gulch. At night the town 
is a ruddy glow in the desert —all 
neon; and the neon figures all seem 
to be a grandiose mockery, figures 
of bronc-busting cowboys, gold 
prospectors with pack mules, bad 
men with drawn guns, and covered- 
wagon pioneers—all the things 
Las Vegas never had. But there 
are plenty of dude ranches and 
haciendalike hotels, all featuring 
a luxurious and swaggering cow- 
boy air. 

Las Vegas often seems only 
half serious, laughing at herself 
frankly and exuberantly. You 
can’t help but like that. She never 
had a Wild West, so she dressed up 
like a Hollywood cowboy and 
she’s having one now, She has 
looked about at how the rest of 
the Old West has gone tame, and 
has seen her chance to let out a 
holler of her own—late,,perhaps, 
but loud and funny. Today Las 
Vegas is ‘the wildest West around. 

THE END 
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BEAUTIFUL RESPONSIBILITIES 


(Continued from Page 95) 


unhappy at the idea of anybody 
having the cheek to run against 
him. When a civilian told Palau 
men about Uncle Sam’s wanting 
them to develop self-government, 
they only asked in alarm: “ Does 
that mean America wants to go 
away and leave us?” 

The U.N. trusteeship under 
which we administer the former 
mandated islands stipulates that 
the people-in-trust be trained for 
independence or self-government. 
But it does not specify what kind 
of self-government. Perhaps a 
century of fumbling with strange 
democratic political tools could 
islands. But 
there would be grave risk of tear- 
ing down present ways of doing — 
which work 
a vigorous 


democratize these 


and still not getting 
end 
product. That is exactly what has 
happened in French-owned Tahiti, 
the one important Pacific island 
where the native has unqualifiedly 
gone to hell in a hack. It might 
make more broad-minded sense to 


democracy as 


use the remains of the islander’s 
undemocratic but effective system 
whatever 
kind of self-government works out 


in slowly developing 
to meet local needs. 
For instance, the U.S. Com- 
mercial Company, an RFC sub- 
sidiary handling Micronesian eco- 


Sister Dolores, standing with a group of small children, has spent 
twelve years on the Gilbert Islands teaching and aiding the natives. 


nomics for the Navy, has found it 
impractical to try to get the na- 
tives to work steadily for indi- 
vidual profit in gathering shell or 
trepang—an evil-looking sea slug 
for which China pays well. But 
such work goes fast and well when 
the general idea is outlined to a 
native of high prestige, who then 
organizes the show among his con- 
nections and distributes proceeds 
according to local traditions. Many 
experts on Pacific peoples feel that 
such cautious orientation of native 
institutions to outside require- 
ments makes more sense, po- 
litically or economically, than 
efforts to cram American ways 
down flattered but unprepared 
throats. It is very likely, for in- 
stance, that both the Samoans and 
their mainland sympathizers will 
be disappointed in the conse- 
quences of present plans to give 
real legislative powers to Amer- 
ican Samoa’s present council of 
chiefs advisory to Navy govern- 
ment. 

Guam offers a particularly tick- 
lish economic problem. Between 
wage jobs with the Navy and 
raising crops for sale to the Navy 
and civilian Americans, the island 
is inextricably tied to the con- 
tinuing presence of a big Navy base, 
to a cash economy and to imports 
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of food for a population already 
grown too big for local resources, 
It is a vulnerable situation— 
should a diplomatic or strategic 
shift drastically reduce Navy op- 
erations there, the entire island 
would drop with an utterly dismal 
thud. To a less extent the same igs 
true of American Samoa. In both 
cases, more thoughtful natives 
sometimes reflect shrinkingly that 
civilian government, such as their 
mainland friends have inspired 
them to ask for, might have less to 
spend and far fewer facilities for 
transportation and medicine than 
the Navy. 


Benevolent Quarantine 


Natives of the Marshalls or 
Carolines, however, do not and 
probably never will have access to 
such jobs and markets, nor are 
they as well prepared to make 
them pay off as the Guamanians 
are. On such islands any small 
cash income from copra or shell or 
handicrafts exported to Stateside 
souvenir stores ought to be hus- 
banded to pay for indispensable 
kerosene, cloth and soap. In that 
situation the wise thing at the mo- 
ment is probably to discourage 
natives from acquiring new needs, 
see that exports bring a maximum 
of income, and keep out white in- 
terlopers with ideas about lotus- 
eating or storekeeping or planta- 
tions that would suddenly upset 
native collective ways. 

Arguing for such a benevolent 
quarantine, an explosive admiral 
asked me: “Why the hell should 
we teach them to want soda pop?” 

Gradual Americanization is 
probably inevitable, of course, 
wherever American responsibility 
exists. Stateside supervision of 
local politics and production 
means close contact between na- 
tives and representatives of Navy, 
Interior or a hypothetical Office of 
Unincorporated Pacific  Terri- 
tories. Guam, being rapidly Amer- 
icanized, will be a center of Amer- 
icanizing _ influence. Medical, 
nursing, agricultural and trade 
schools qn Guam are to draw the 
brightest youngsters from all over 
Micronesia and send them home 
again after several years, imbued 
with Stateside ways and ideas. As 
the run of islanders gradually 
catch on to such notions as 
equality before the law, the old 
chiefly authority will gradually be 
undermined. But such slow, semi- 
automatic change is far healthier 
than the shattering probable con- 
sequences of descending on Babel- 
thuap with the Stateside 20th 
Century complete in a single and 
explosive package. THE END 
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NASSAU 


(Continued from Page 106) 


popular spectator sport is horse 
racing on Friday afternoons. The 
strange little island horses and the 
spectacle of Englishmen drinking 
hot tea in their boxes at the club- 
house are a source of amusement to 
Americans, but the real race en- 
thusiasts are the Negroes who sit 
in the grandstands. For them the 
week end begins at noon on Fri- 
day, when everything closes but 
the bars. All the spectators feel 
sure the races are fixed, but, since 
everyone thinks he knows how 
they are fixed, betting is lively. 

Beyond the beach-to-bar path, 
Nassau is a fascinating, if per- 
plexing, experience. Native life 
follows centuries-old patterns 
contrasting with the complex 
luxury of the winter transients. 
Little more than a block from 
Bay Street’s elegant hotels and 
perfume shops is the native wharf 
where ‘“out-islanders” bring in 
meager cargoes of bananas, conchs, 
sponges, green turtles, sisal or 
skinny goats. Many of the sturdy 
sloops have come all the way from 
Haiti or Jamaica (over 600 miles) 
without benefit of compass or 
motor. Few white Nassauvians 
know as much about the shallow, 
coral-studded Bahama channels as 
do these illiterate Negro seamen. 
In their soft, lilting dialects, they 
discuss the legendary “little peo- 
ple” (called chickchannies or gup- 
pies) who are believed to inhabit 
the trees of near-by Andros Is- 
land. To the visitor they point 
out the difference between the 
male and female land crab, how to 
prepare a turtle steak, and how 
conch meat puts one back in 
shape after ‘too much whiskies.” 
When mealtime comes they build 
a charcoal fire on a piece of metal 
placed on the deck of the boat and 
cook a pot of black-eyed peas and 
rice. After dinner they dance, 
drink gin and make love, never 
straying more than a few feet from 
their boats. 

While 10 per cent of Nassau’s 
population of 29,000 is said to be 
white, concubinage and _inter- 
marriage over several centuries 
have left only a few families who 
have no Negro blood. To add to 
the confusion, many Negroes bear 
the same surnames as the best 
white families. These are the de- 
scendants of slaves who, when 
freed in 1832, took the names of 
their white masters. There is no 
official color line, although Negroes 
are excluded from fashionable 
hotels and restaurants. Some 
Negroes undoubtedly resent this, 


but they are far more concerned 
about securing a stable economy, 
better education and medical care. 

Excepting a very small educated 
group, the average Negro is little 
better off than his slave ancestors. 
Malaria, yaws, pellagra and hook- 
worm, common to other West 
Indian islands, have been virtually 
stamped out in the Bahamas, but 
there remain tuberculosis, venereal 
disease and an unnecessary amount 
of malnutrition. 

The latter is generally found in 

the children of ignorant or de- 
mented parents. “ Ain’ nobody can 
climb a tree need to starve,” says 
Columbus Cartwright. “In de 
winter is touris’, in de summer is 
mangoes.” 
_ Columbus, who is as typical as 
any other native, is a boat repair- 
man. His yearly earnings aver- 
age less than three pounds a week, 
but by one miracle or another he 
manages to keep his growing fam- 
ily in food. With his wife and six 
small children, he lives in a two- 
room shack in Grant’s Town. The 
family sleeps on straw mats with 
the hurricane shutters of the 
house tightly closed, because Co- 
lumbus can’t afford screens to keep 
out the mosquitoes. None of the 
children wears shoes; only the 
youngest get fresh milk. 


Native Portrait 


Columbus is a Roman Catholic, 
but he takes religion lightly. Like 
most of his friends, he required his 
girl to prove her ability to have 
children before he consented to 
marry her. He buys charms to 
ward off evil spirits and love po- 
tions to put his wife in good spirits. 
When a funeral procession passes 
his house he closes the door to 
keep out the spirit of death. Co- 
lumbus will not go swimming un- 
less the tide is ebbing because 
““when she comes in, she load all 
de world’s troubles on your shoul- 
ders, but going out, she take all 
your troubles with her.”’ 

The speech of the Bahamian 
Negro is a rare combination of 
Elizabethan English, American 
slang, and phrases of his own in- 
vention. Columbus calls a sharp 
curve in the road a “go-slow”’; 
the minute and troublesome little 
sand fly is a “‘no-see.”” V’s and w’s 
are indiscriminately transposed — 
veal is “weal,” but Wednesday is 
“Vensday.”’ 

Columbus sings Calypsolike bal- 
lads about the pleasures of gin and 
coconut water, the idiosyncrasies 
of the Bahama mamma, and the 
murder of Sir Harry Oakes. He 
tells his children folk tales about 
Br’er Rabbit, the little people, and 
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Make your plans now for a Spring 
Vacation in the Sunshine City. You'll 
find March, April and May the most 
delightful months of the year on 
Florida’s Gulf Coast. Invigorating, 
sunny days. All kinds of sport and 
entertainment. Fishing, boating and 
swimming at their best. Pleasant side 
trips to garden spots and points of 
interest. Fun for all the family. Plenty 
of accommodations. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


A significant need for additional resort facilities in the 
Missouri Ozarks has been created by the increasing pop- 
ularity of this famed vacationland. Operators of resorts of 
a superior type— guest lodges, dude ranches, resort hotels 
—will discover that Missouri offers a highly desirable in- 


vestment opportunity. 


Resorts, offering a diversity of activities and amuse- 
ments, will enjoy the patronage of families of means which 
annually trek to the Missouri Ozarks. The season, too, is 
longer than most resort areas, April to November. 

This Division is desirous of lending assistance and fur-° 
nishing information to investors interested in the establish- 
ment of resorts of this high type. Address inquiries. to: 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


Dept. 117 
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EASTER PARADE « 
ON THE BOARDWALK 


A great American spectacle! 
See it from a ‘front-row seat”’ 
on the broad sun decks of these 
world-famed hotels. Rest, re- 
lax—for a weekend or a week— 
in air swept clean by sun- 
warmed breezes from the ever- 
changing sea. Write for reserva- 
tions, and folder giving a full- 
color hint of what's in store. 
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the pirate Blackbeard, prefacing 
each story with an ancient rhyme: 


Once upon a time 

Anda very good time 

When the monkey chew 
tobacco 

And he spit white lime. . . 


Columbus belongs to several 
lodges and a burying society. He 
has been paying dues to the bury- 
ing society for so long that when 
he dies he'll be entitled to a “ first- 
class” funeral, including a hearse 
drawn by white horses, and a 
limousine for his family. There’ll 
be a long procession of women 
dressed in pure white carrying 
flowers for his grave, and a band 
to play jazzed-up hymns. 


English Emigrés 


A few miles and several cen- 
turies from the Cartwrights live 
the Colmans, an English family 
who came to Nassau in the sum- 
mer of 1947 and expect to stay. 
The Colman house, in the swank 
Cable Beach district, has nine 
pine-paneled bedrooms and almost 
as many baths. There are porches 
overlooking the sea, gay dressing 
rooms for bathers, an upstairs liv- 
ing room big enough for a con- 
vention, and five servants not 
including the “nanny” brought 
from England to look after the 
children. Upon arrival, Colonel 
and Mrs. Colman bought two 
American-made cars, a deep-freeze 
unit—“to keep ice cream for the 
children; they never had ices in 
England” — and an electric toast 
maker—‘‘all the things we'd 
heard of in England but never 
seen.” 

“We left England,” said the 
sixty-two-year-old heir to the 
Colman mustard fortune, “be- 
cause there’s little opportunity 
and, worst of all, little food. We 
chose Nassau because we love this 
climate. The casual life here suits 
us. We're not unpatriotic. If 
there’s another war, our sons would 
go. They’re entered for Eton . . . 
if the government changes, we may 
send them back to school.” 

Just then five children, be- 
tween the ages of ten and three, 
came in from the beach. “It’s so 
wonderful not to hear them say, 
“Mummy, my stomach’s growling,’ 
when I bid them good night,” 
Mrs. Colman said. 

In Nassau, the Colmans eat as 
much beef as they like; on Sun- 
days they often entertain thirty or 
more people for swimming, cock- 
tails or tea. In the evenings they 
like to play bridge. Thusin Nassau, 
the Colman family has created a 
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comfortable new life that is as far 
removed from the scarcities of 
England as it is from the poverty 
of Grant’s Town. 

The history of Nassau is some- 
thing like the life story of a 
woman, too beautiful to be good, 
who opens a boardinghouse when 
things get slack. Legitimate and 
profitable as the tourist business 
is, she is nevertheless bored and 
likes to reminisce about the good 
old days. Not that Nassau was 
ever completely lawless—her un- 
usual occupations have always 
been carried on with dignity. The 
rum-runner of twenty years ago 
paid customs duty and filed mani- 
fests, false though they were, just 
as his blockade-running forefathers 
did during our Civil War. Before 
that, when wrecking was the big 
thing, it is said that a man who 
moved a buoy and wrecked a ship 
without a license was very severely 
dealt with. ‘ 

The English settlement of Nas- 
sau was originally called Charles 
Towne after King Charles II. 
When William of Orange and 
Nassau came to England with 
Mary in 1689, Charles Towne’s 
fickle residents changed the name 
of their village to Nassau. During 
the next two hundred years the 
little port was traded back and 
forth among the English, Spanish, 
and pirates of any nationality. 
The life expectancy of English 
governors was so low that kings 
reserved the appointment for their 
worst enemies; one governor was 
roasted on a spit a few hours after 
he arrived. Twice the town was 
wiped out and once it was cap- 
tured by the French. Americans 
are amazed to learn that the first 
aggressive assault of the United 
States Navy (under Commodore 
Hopkins) was made against Nas- 
sau in 1776. Nassau’s tiny Fort 
Montagu was captured and held 
for two days, according to Baha- 
mian historians; and two hundred 
cases of smallpox were taken back 
to the States. Fort Montagu still 
guards the eastern entry of the 
Nassau harbor; Fort Charlotte on 
West Bay Street, withits dungeons 
and troughs for catching enemy 
cannon balls, diverting them 
through cold water to be fired right 
back, is far more popular. with 
visitors. 

There are dozens of legends 
about the life and unfound treas- 
ures of Blackbeard, the most 
famous man Nassau ever pro- 
duced. A Welshman with a long 
beard plaited in three braids, 
Blackbeard supposedly had four- 
teen wives, wore a purple velvet 
coat with red breeches, and 
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There’s more leisure, more pleasure when 
plenty of running water is available. 
Choose a famous Myers Water System 
of dependable quality. Ejecto and Plunger 
Types in sizes to meet all requirements 
for homes, lake cottages and camps. 
Smooth, quiet running, eco- 
nomical to operate. Good 
for life-time service. Write 
for illustrated literature and 
dealer’s name. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO, 
Dept. K-170, Ashland, Ohio 








“H"’ Series Ejecto — 
only one moving part. 

















Enjoy America’s new ride. The 
Cushman Motor Scooter travels 300 
miles on a dollar’s worth of gas. 
Cyan for less than Ic per mile. 

carry 2 passengers. Has rug- 
ged 4 H.P. Cushman “Husky” 
engine, two-speed transmis 
sion, automatic clutch, balloon 


~~ 
Sport Model, 52-A 
Cushman Engines 


Senge Lar we Ase pen has 
produce i uality 
email ‘sir-cooled and water. 







anywhere. Gives you a “second 
car” at low cost. 

5 MODELS. Finest selection. 
Cushman offers SOLO, SIDE 
KAR, PACKAGE.-KAR, 












cooled engines. These STAKE. SPORT model. 
eng: available to FREE Write for Free Folders, name 
a equi — ad of your nearest dealer and 





ny > details of the new, liberal Cushman 
wi for details. » 
eee TAME PAYMENT PLAN 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC., Dept. H-300, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Bringing Southern graciousness to 
personally escorted travel. 

* LAND * AIR * SEA 
EUROPE * MEXICO 
SOUTH AMERICA * THE WEST 

All exp — Finest dati 


Write for booklet describing planned 
tours and independent itineraries. 


BROWNELL TRAVEL BUREAU 




















Oldest Private Tours in America 
2006 4th Ave., North, Birmingham, Alabama 
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A different fragrance for every 
day of the week | 


Bubble Bath Dis ty 







plus tax 


At leading 
toiletries counters 
everywhere 


MEM CO. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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changed his shirt the first Sunday 
of every month. After a frantic 
career of murder and plunder, he 
was killed with “his face to the 
sky and his feet to his foe” by a 
British colonel who immediately 
jumped to conclusions and gave 
the Bahamas their present in- 
signe, ‘‘ Expulsis Piratis, Restituta 
Commercia”’—the pirates are ex- 
pelled, commerce restored. 

The pirates were hardly ex- 
pelled; only a few dull and orderly 
years passed before the people 
discovered wrecking. And again it 
took bloodshed to convince them 
that this was not an economically 
sound method of maintaining a 
balanced economy. It wasn’t long, 
however, until the American Civil 
War brought renewed 
prosperity. The South- 
ern architecture of the 
Royal Victoria Hotel 
(now equipped with 
modern plumbing) is a 
reminder of the block- 
ade-running period 
when Nassau played 
host to the South’s 
Rhett Butlers. 

But nothing profited the town 
so much as the Volstead Act; the 
running water, the sewage system, 
the telephones and even the paved 
streets owe their existence to it. 
While Bermuda and Newfound- 
land were at first aloof toward the 
undignified business of shipping 
liquor to rum row to be sold to 
gangsters, or even supplying de- 
parting Americans with it, Nas- 
sau hardly hesitated at all. And 
because she started first she be- 
came the capital of rumrunning. 
She mushroomed from a village to 
a city with the same lusty rowdi- 
ness of a Western mining town. 
Annual revenue jumped from £80,- 
000 to £626,000. 

With the end of prohibition, 
Nassau reluctantly went back to 
her present occupation of serving 
tourists; when the tourists stopped 
coming during the war the loss that 
they represented was more than 
offset by the erection of a large 
RAF training base. 

From time to time agricultural 
projects have been attempted on 
a large scale, but poor soil, remote 
markets, United States tariffs and 
the citrus-killing black fly have 
proved discouraging. There is a 
negligible export businessin hemp, 
sponges, and tomatoes, but the 
present economy is precariously 
balanced between extremely low 
wages and tremendously inflated 
prices, the latter partially due to 
the influx of British wealth. Since 
there is no income tax and only a 
negligible property tax, the local 
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government relies almost entirely 
on import duties for its revenue, 
thus raising the cost of manufac- 
tured items from thirty to one 
hundred per cent higher than in 
the United States. 

Nassau has no mayor and no 
city government; it is governed, 
like the rest of the Bahamas, by 
the House of Assembly, the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the Legis- 
lative Council, but since repre- 
sentatives are not required to be 
residents of their districts a major- 
ity of the legislators are Nassau- 
vians concerned primarily with 
the welfare of Nassau and partic- 
ularly their own businesses on 
Bay Street. Visitors may watch 
the Assembly in action on Mon- 
day evenings. The 
members, generally 
wearing white ties and 
tails, line up behind the 
speaker and the clerk, 
who carries the jeweled 
mace which represents 
British sovereignty. 
The members who are 
in accord with the pol- 
icies of the present 
governor sit to the left of the 
speaker. The opposing faction sit 
to the right. 

After an astonishing amount of 
red tape for so small a body, de- 
bate gets under way over the prob- 
lems of the hour—usually the ar- 
gument concerns such questions 
as whether the minimum age for 
marriage should be upped from 
twelve to fourteen years, whether 
a deep-freeze unit is needed at 
Government House, or whether 
punishment with the cat-o’-nine- 
tails should be limited to twenty- 
four strokes. 

Significantly, the government is 
barred from initiating taxation 
measures. These may be suggested, 
but the actual move must be made 
in the Assembly, thus affording 
ample protection for Bay Street’s 
wealth. The argument that if you 
can’t escape death in Nassau, you 
can at least escape taxes, is having 
its effect. More and more, social 
columns in local newspapers are 
resembling an index to English 
heraldry, with the countereffect 
that more and more sterling is 
being spent for products that must 
be paid for in dollars. The result 
is that unless the American tourist 
is willing to balance the growing 
dollar deficit by paying more ex- 
travagantly than ever for his 
few days of Scotch and sunshine, 
Nassau may soon face a serious 
economic crisis. This time Bay 
Street, always more grasping than 
imaginative, may be hard-put for 
a solution. THE END 




















MINIMUM RATES 


$5.00 pay 


(24 Hours) 


$29 00 wee 
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Also available at moderate 
rentals: Packards, Chryslers, 
Lincoin-Zephyrs, Buicks, 
De Sotos, Convertibles, 

Station Wagons 
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2830 N. E. 2nd Ave. 
Telephone: 9-4713 
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New Model Fords, Chevrolets, Sad 


To see ALL of Florida . . . to do MORE in Flerida, 
you'll want a car! But you need not bring your 
own. You can rent one of our U-Drive-it cars for 
business or pleasure... economically, conveniently. 
@ Drive to any point in Florida and return the car to our 
NEAREST office . . . Miami, Jacksonville or Orlando. 
You pay for actual mileage ONLY. 
@ Delivery and pick-up service at your Florida home or 
hotel, plane or train terminal. 
@ We issue credit cards and honor those issued by 
Railroads and Air Lines. 
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ORLANDO 
242 N. Orange Ave. 
Telephone: 2-4814 


TACKSONVILLE 
913 West Adams St. 
Telephone: 4-266] 
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N Gerber blades, the 
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“_, 463 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 





resiliency to a degree heretofore unheard of 
in cutlery. They take a sharper edge, hold 
it longer, and are easy to re-sharpen. 
There are six Gerber Legendary Blades 
—Excalibur, 11” blade; Balmung, 84”, 
Joyeuse, 6”, Durendal, 6” boning blade, 
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construction. New patent 
Insulated stopper with air 
intake that allows free pouring 
from spout or faucet without loas 
of tempefature. 1 and 2 gallon, at 
better hardware stores every where. 


HEMP AND CO.., Inc 
1231 East Murray St., Macomb, Illinois 


Miming 3” individual steak blade, Snicker- 
snee, 94” serving carver, and Ron, the fork, 
drop forged from a solid piece of stainless 
steel. In cased sets from $8.50 to $42.50. 


Seld by famous stores. Catalog 
and name of nearest dealer free on 
request. Write Gerber Legendary 
Blades, 1305 S.W. 12th Avenue, 

Portland 1, Oregon. 
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)...A MAGIC DOORWAY T0 ~zQecce 


The door of an Air France Comet is a magic door indeed. Once across its threshold you 
are in France itself . . . with the rich tradition of French comfort and true joie de vivre to delight you from 

the very start of your French vacation. The fine wines of France. . . the delicious cuisine ... the unfailing courtesy ... these are 
part of your swift Comet flight, together with the seasoned airmanship of Air France crews, and 29 years of 


overwater flying to draw upon. 


When you go... 


AIR (& 
FRANCE 94 


29 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING » 


SANTIAGO 
NOS AIRES 
BUENOS NEO 
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Daily flights .. “Golden Comet” extra fare all-sleeper flight every Friday. Apply to your TRAVEL AGENT 
or French National Airline, Dept. H, 683 Fifth Ave., New York 22; 415 Boylston St., Boston 16; 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3; 510 West 6th St., Los Angeles 14. 
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SILVER KING 


(Continued from Page 102) 





much more slowly in the follow- 
ing years. He grew wider each 
year, but he never filled out as the 
females did, for he did not have to 
carry millions of eggs in his body. 
He needed only to eat and not be 
eaten and, when the spring urge 
came, to fertilize the eggs they 
laid. 

Around the jetties which man 
built he saw at times schools 
of mullet moving up above him, 
hugging the rocks for security. 
He could not reach them un- 
til they rounded the point of the 
jetty, where the rollers tossed the 
mullet about and where the rocks 
had sunk as the water washed out 
sand from under them. There Sil- 
ver King lunged into them, strik- 
ing with his head and stunning 
them, then leisurely picking them 
up in his big, scoop-shaped mouth. 

He soon learned that a shrimp 
which disappears by going up 
into the air always comes down 
again; and he learned that the 
claws of a crab could not hurt him 
inside once he cruslied the crab 
between his bony jaws. He made 
mistakes, of course, and some came 
near being fatal. When he was 
only a little fellow, not more than 
three feet long, he wildly charged 
a little object he saw floating on 
the surface at a place where water 
emptied from a drainage ditch 
into a ship channel. He had seen 
many objects on top of the water 
before, and he had enjoyed them. 
They were small fish. 


The First Hook 


This one was no fish. It was a 
piece of wood with hooks fastened 
to it, and the little tarpon had en- 
dured the agony of his first ex- 
perience with a man-made thing 
devised to catch him. The struggle 
that time had lasted thirty min- 

‘os, for the angler was using light 

ould put little pressure 
But even that light, 


nagging pressure was enough to 
make the tarpon frantic, and he 
wore himself out in a series of 
jumps. His captor slid him up on 
the shore, carefully removed the 
hooks, then pushed him back in 
the water. In a short time Silver 
King was once more watching 
things on the surface, hunting 
food, but now he was more wary. 

Another time, he saw a plug 
zigzagging through the water at 
the mouth of a river. He mistook 
it for a mullet and grabbed it. It 
was his narrowest escape of all. 
Swimming lazily a short distance 
from him were five big sharks, and 
before the battle with the angler 
was half over one shark was at- 
tracted by the commotion. For- 
tunately Silver King did not bleed. 
where the hooks stuck him, or all 
five of the sharks would have at- 
tacked him instantly. 


Man Against Fish 


As the shark made a run for him 
the tarpon felt the danger, relayed 
to him through the tiny sense or- 
gans along his sides, where there 
are minute holes in his gills to let 
in the “feel” of danger. He rushed 
away from the shark, but in doing 
so he swam, partly propelled by 
the fisherman, up onto the shallow 
bar and soon he was lying on the 
bank. He was still “ green,”’ and he 
threshed around so furiously that, 
by the time the angler could re- 
lease him, he was in bad shape. 
He hugged shore until his strength 
returned. 

There had been at least a dozen 
other experiences with anglers, 
but on each of these occasions the 
tarpon managed to shake free or 
break the line. Sometimes an 
angler made the mistake of setting 
the drag on his reel so tight that 
Silver King had something solid to 
lunge against, and when that hap- 
pened he could always get free, 
even though it meant he had to 
carry a plug around in his jaw for 
days. He had learned a lot about 
lures. But he had not learned it all. 


That last creeping thing that 
had come up out of the mud and 
seemed to stand on feet when it 
was actually standing on two sets 
of hooks had fooled him. He had 
taken it and it had turned upon 
him with a strange fury, consider- 
ing its puny size, and now Silver 
King was once more battling for 
his life. 

Two hooks had fastened them- 
selves at the base of his gills and 
they drove him wild, just as a man 
would be tormented by hooks 
caught in his lungs. On Silver 
King’s second leap the hooks came 
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R-r-rugged Scotch Grain 


—yet designed to give the kind of comfort 
found in no offer shoe. U-Turn Flexibility 
. supports your foot naturally ... allows it to 
roll, flex, bend with muscle-strengthening 
freedom. Try on a pair... see : 
how comfortable . . . how easy they feel. 














Shown: MacGregor. $18.95 
($19.45 west of the Rockies.) 
Subject to change. See Classi- 
fied Directory for dealer. Or 
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“The Shoe of Tomorrow,” 
Dept. HMR. 


Allen Edmonds, 
Belgium, Wis. 
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loose from the base of his gills, but 
at that instant there was a sud- 
den, hard tug on the line, and the 
tail hooks of the shrimplike plug 
got a new grip in the edge of his 
mouth. The plug wedged cross- 
ways so he could not close his 
mouth. 

Now he was in greater danger 
than before, for a fish dragged 
through water with his mouth 
open will soon drown. No sooner 
did he fall to the water than he 
made another frantic lunge into 
the air and this time he jerked 
loose one end of the plug so that 
he could close his mouth once more. 

When he fell back to the water 
that time he felt almost free, but 
his sensation of freedom was brief. 
Once more he felt that nagging tug 
of the line. It wasn’t strong, but it 
was always there. 

He made a long run, then 
lunged into the air to shake vio- 
lently again. There was nothing 
solid to shake against. The line 
and the flexible rod yielded. And 
when he made a run the drag on 
the reel yielded too. 

In the little boat the man hold- 
ing the rod changed places with 
the man who had been sitting in 
the bow, and the latter lifted the 
anchor and moved to the stern, 
where he sat ready to pull the 
starter cord of the outboard motor. 
As the tarpon settled down to 
swimming steadily the boat came 
about and moved along with him. 

Silver King put on a burst of 
speed. The pressure was still there. 
Then he sounded and lay resting, 
rubbing against the river bottom 
now and then. The plug would not 
rub loose. 

The angler pumped gently, but 
he was not moving the tarpon, he 
was moving the boat. 


To the Last Gasp 


“He'll run afoul of the boat if 
we get any closer,”’ the man at the 
I'll run back a ways.” 
He spun the motor and ran fifty 
yards away from the tarpon. Then 
the man with the rod started 
pumping the tarpon again—he 
would slowly raise the rod until its 
tip was directly overhead. Then 
he would lower the rod tip, reeling 
rapidly as he did so. He repeated 
the performance again and again, 
taking in a few feet of line each 
time. But he did not move Silver 
King. Instead, the boat moved 
again toward the spot where the 
big fish lay on the bottom. 

Silver King started up then, 
ready to make another effort to 
escape. He charged upward at an 
angle, narrowly missing the boat 
as he came into the air. He was 


motor said. “ 
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close enough to see the eyes of the 
two men open in astonishment, 
but he was not looking at the men. 
He was trying to get the plug loose 
from his mouth, and this time he 
had slack. The plug banged against 
the side of his head as he shook, 
but it stuck. 

The man at the motor quickly 
started it and steered away from 
the fish. A big tarpon in a small 
boat is a destructive creature, and 
tarpon anglers, like bullfighters, 
must always be on the alert. 

The struggle went on for an 
hour, and Silver King began to 
grow weary. The angler was grow- 
ing weary, too, and longed to rest; 
but he knew that when he rested 
the tarpon would rest, and the 
fight would never end. So he 
wearily kept pumping every time 
the big fish tried to rest. And after 
a while, as he continued pump- 
ing the boat to the tarpon, the big 
fish began to give ground. For 
more than an hour Silver King re- 
fused to let himself be turned by 
the nagging force on his head. 
Then he was too weary to resist 
the constant pressure. The angler 
slowly turned the big fish and 
pumped him toward the boat. The 
tarpon swung away now and then 
and swam rapidly for thirty or 
forty yards. At the end of each run 
the angler turned him and pumped 
him in again. 

The tarpon and the boat were 


now about a mile downstream’ 


from the point where the battle 
had started, and the man at the 
motor said, “Think you can hold 
him on that bar now?” 

“T believe I can,” said the man 
with the rod. 

“T'll stand by with the boat,” 
the other said, as he ran the boat 
up to the shore. The man with the 
rod got out. The pumping started 
once more, and this time it was 
entirely different in its results, for 
the tarpon soon saw that he was 
being pulled up into the shallow 
water. 

Fright at seeing the bar spurred 
him on to a new burst of energy 
and he charged halfway across 
the river, ending his long run 
with another leap into the air. 

“That's the eighth jump,” the 
man in the boat said. “He can’t 
keep it up much longer.” 

“Tm afraid of the line on his 
dorsal fin,” said the man with the 
rod. The steel leader was only two 
feet long because these anglers 
fished for tarpon by casting, and 
they couldn’t cast comfortably 
with a longer leader. The’ line, 
rubbing on the dorsal fin of the 
long fish as it changed direction, 
might chafe through. 





The angler pumped the tarpon 
up to the shallow water again. The 
fish made another desperate run, 
The angler pumped him in again 
and again and again. Each time 
the run became 
feebler. 

The tarpon was slowly wearing 
down. For almost two hours he 
had been fighting that unrelenting 
force, and his strength was failing. 
But he was so huge that even 
when he was lying still the angler 
had difficulty moving him. 

The time came when the tarpon 
could no longer swim against the 
drag on the reel. The fight was al- 
most over. Then the angler turned 
the mighty fish and began leading 
it into shallow water. When Silver 
King first felt the bottom touch 
him he threshed about weakly. 
Then he lay still on his side—the 
signal of defeat. 


Monarch’s Reprieve 


The man in the boat beached 
his craft and waded out into the 
river and caught the tarpon in the 
point of the lower jaw with a gaff. 
He slid Silver King onto the shore. 
The man with the rod sank’ down 
slowly, and sat moving his cramped 
arms to restore circulation. 

The other angler took out a 
tape and measured the fish. ‘‘ He’s 
a record,” he said. “Seven feet 
four inches. You’re champion of 
the river.” 

They shook hands, the man who 
had landed the tarpon still sitting 
on shore, too tired to move. 

Then the anglers took the 
hooks from the unresisting tar- 
pon’s mouth and slid him back 
into the river. He lay on his side. 
The angler who had measured him 
waded out again, grasped him and 
held him upright, the way a fish 
ought to lie. For many minutes 
he held the fish, and Silver King 
began working his gill covers, at 
first slowly, then steadily. The 
man wiggled the tarpon’s tail, and 
Silver King responded by swishing 
his tail firmly. In an instant he 
was gone, back to the bottom of 
the river. 

The men stood on the shore 
watching the little trail of bub- 
bles that he left behind. The tarpon 
had been vanquished. 
ord had been set. 

But mighty Silver King was still 
ruler of the tropical water, for in 
this river that divides two nations 
a tarpon is a king if he is longest, 
not necessarily heaviest. And a 
tarpon can be measured and re- 
leased to fight again another day. 
A tarpon that is weighed is placed 
on a board and hung over a mantel. 

THE END 
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STATION WAGON 









Smart! Practical! Costs $600 to $700 less than 
any other station wagon—operotes for about '/, 
os much. Seats 4 in comfort. With rear seat re- 
moved hauls '/, ton load. 







Convertible: if you 
love sun and air. 


Panel Delivery: Full 
¥, ton capacity. 









Sedan: Over 20,000 


now on the road. 
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and delivery costs. 


Sports-Utility: For 
work or play — Rear 
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priced even for 
CROSLEY—$130 less 
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For beautiful, full-color catalog, write: Crosley Motors, 
inc., 2532-MH Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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Lovely homes on wide shaded 


avenues or winding waterways 

make Coral Gables the ultimate 

for abundant living all the year 
around. Illustrated booklet on request to 
Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box H-1165 
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HOLIDAY QUIZ 


Hello, Neighbors 


Josephine M. Opsahl 


ost of us associate South America with the 
samba, rumba and tango; with orchids -grow- 

ing wild for the picking; with reversed weather 
seasons; and in general with the good-neighbor pol- 
icy. Specifically, however, we don’t know as much 
about its history or geography as we might. See how 
smart you are in matching each of the following 
statements with the proper country in the list be- 
low. Check answers at bottom of page. From seven 
to nine correct answers is fair; more than ten indi- 
cates that your knowledge of South America is 
greater than you may have been credited with. 


4 
. 
oe ‘ 
- 
cet @ Ce 
os « 


1. The only South American country which has both,an Atlantic 


and a Pacific seacoast. 


2. The longest country in the world, sometimes called the “ shoe- 


string” country. 
3. Spanish explorers gave 
“Little Venice.” 


this country a name which means 


4. This country’s government sits in the world’s highest metrop- 
olis, about 12,000 feet above sea level, or approximately ten 
times the height of the Empire State Building. 


5. This country, in the heart of the South American continent, 


has no seacoast. 


6. This country, rather than Ireland, is considered the home of 


the Irish potato. 


Its people grow many species of potatoes 


which have not yet been adopted in other lands. , 


_ 


One of the greatest rivers in the world provides well over 


25,000 miles of navigable waterways in this country. 


8. The capital city of this country often is called the ‘City of 


Roses.” 


9 


Part of this colony was given to Holland by the English in 


exchange for the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam. 


The smallest and least developed of the three South American 


countries which still are colonies of European nations. It 
was used as a penal colony for many years. 


The only South American country where English is spoken 


by most of the white population. 


12. This country is sometimes called the Switzerland of America 
because of its many snow-capped mountains, one of which, 
Mt. Chimborazo, is higher than any in North America. 


13. This country’s capital is the largest South American city. 


A. Argentina E 
B. Bolivia F 
C. Brazil G. 
D. British Guiana H 

I 


- Ecuador 


. French Guiana 


( 


. Chile J. Paraguay 
- Colombia K. Peru 
Dutch Guiana L. Uruguay 


M. Venezuela 











ANSWERS: 
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warmly welcomes 
Americans to visit behind the 
so-called “‘IRON CURTAIN!” 


@ Modern, efficient, a model of rebuilt 
productivity—warm, peaceful villages where 
folklore still flourishes. Czechoslovakia is 
the paragon of Europe today. Students, 
writers, travelers find her intensely satisfying. 
* From her famous curative springs and 
spas, holiday mecca of all the world... from 
lustrous Prague, modern yet medieval . . . 
from Pilsen, known for Skoda—and for am- 
brosial beer . . . from the craggy ski-runs of 
the High Tatras, to the colorful folklore and 
scenic beauties of old Moravia—Czechoslo- 
vakia offers comfortable travel and zestful 
living, friendly hospitality...and economy. 

Forget what you’ve heard of “‘iron cur- 
tains!” American papers are sold each day in 
most towns. Planes, trains, sleepers from all 
Europe converge on Prague. Hotels are com- 
fortable—visas are simplified. 


save eT ‘m 
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Come Visit recess 


Czechoslova 


For booklets, information, etc.: a kia ee 
“Czechoslovakia” —1819 [9 Broadway, New Yor 
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SOUTH PACIFIC TOUR 
Hawaii—Fijis—New Zealand— Australia 
Aliso HAWAII, CENTRAL 
AMERICA and other Tours 


See Your Travel Agent 


PAN-PACIFIC GOOD NEIGHBOR TOURS, Inc. 
215 Columbia Seattle 4, Wash. A 
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low spots common to alk FLAT windshield 
glass. Clears quickly blinding road muck 
slapped against your windshield from 
sore Aa - » by passing cars. 
EX already has engineering ap- 
proval for original equipment on coming 
models of high-grade cars. 


THRILL WITH CLEAR-FLEX AS OUR “GUEST” 
Deposit with your dealer only the regular 
retail price, Use CLEAR-FLEX through the 
next storm. Then IF you are willing, dealer 
is authorized to remove CLEAR-F and 
refund all your money. 


Anco DEAD-LOCKER® 
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WIPER ARM 


ANCO Arm fits quickly any wiper 
shaft. Suits any good wiper motor. 
Holds Blade true .. . at correct 
pressure. If not now on your car, 
ask serviceman to install a PAIR 
quickly for you. More than 250,000 
good gas stations and service stores 
sell ANCO BETTER Blades and Arms. 














Made by the makers of long-famous ANCO 
RAIN-MASTER® Biades and Arms... origi 
nal equipment for years on DeLuxe models 
of high-grade cars. tous dealer knows ANCO. 
Get yours next time you buy gas. 
May save you a costly smashup. 
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QUEENS OF THE FLOWER WORLD! 
4strong, heavy-rooted everbloom- 
ing rose bushes in best colors: reds, 
pinks, whites, yellows—ALL FOR $1! 
Will bloom this spring. SEND NO 
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postman $1 plus postal charges. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED—ORDER TODAY! 
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Truly all-pur- 
pose shoes... 
these ruggedly 
smart moccasin 
ype Concords. 
tyle-right for 
sports, busi- 
ness, and cas- 
ual wear. 
Crafted in rich 
reddish brown 
leather...with 
distinctive 
white stitched 
vamp, hand- 
sewn kicker- 
back, notched 
welt and pure crepe rubber solesand heels. 


ORDER BY MAIL — immediate Delivery 
Qualicr insured by 45 years of fine shoemaking. 
Order Model H-23 today. State exact shoe size 
and width. Available sow in sizes 6 to 12, B, C, 
D. $8.95. Add 25c for mailing. 
Satisfaction or your money back. 


CONCORD SHOES, lac., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Bach’s family (twenty children by two wives) said prayers to his music. 


Religious music by old masters demands patient 


listening, but pays off in increasing enjoyment 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


LTHOUGH the Gregorian Chant 
A is among the most beautiful ex- 
pressions in any art form, it is 
rarely mentioned in articles about 
music on records. But the Lenten 
which ends this month, 

a rewarding excuse for 


season, 

provides 
discussing not only the Chant but 
other examples of recorded reli- 
The Gregorian Chant 


has been described as the first ex- 


gious music. 
ample of modern music. It is also 
one of the most universal, for while 
it unquestionably owes a great 
deal to the ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Mass, its unusual appeal 
extends to members of all faiths. 

An unadulterated Gregoriah 
Chant is sung in Latin, a cappella 
by a male choir. 
Because of its austerity, it scarcely 
can be called easy listening, but 
its stark dignity is stirring. 


and in unison, 


























Messiah wasn’t Handel’s choice. 






You will find authentic record- 
ings of Gregorian Chants in a Vic- 
tor album by the Monks’ Choir of 
the Abbey of St. Pierre de Solesmes 
in France. Sung with abso- 
lute devotion to the purity of the 
idiom and recorded in an open 
church, these faces are magnificent 
any time of the year, but during 
Lent they acquire a new dimension. 

You should also investigate 
The Kyriale Chants, ten albums 
of the Gregorian Chants of the 
Ordinary of the Mass and the 
Requiem. Released by the Gre- 
gorian Institute of America, each 
album is chanted by the choir of 
Like the 
album by the St. Pierre de Solesmes 
choir, they are meticulously faith- 
ful to the originals. On the other 
hand, two Victor 


a different monastery. 


the Mass, the other of the Mass 
for the Dead—by the Choir of the 


Verdi’s Requiem raised a row. 
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albums of 
Chants—one of the Ordinary of 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
are frowned upon by purists be 
cause of their occasional employ- 
ment of an organ, though the sing. 
ing itself is above reproach. 

There is some superlative choral 
work in the Victor album of 
Medieval and Renaissance Choral 
Music by the ‘same choir, con. 
ducted by Mother G. Stevens, 
R.S.C.J. They are interpretations, 
done a cappella, of such moving 
things as Palestrina’s Pueri He. 
braeorum, Taverner’s Audivi, Du- 
fay’s Flos Florium, and Dun 
stable’s Quam Pulchra Es. It 
represents one of the four or five 
most accomplished albums of 
religious music on the market, 
If you can acquire a taste for 
sacred music, you should examine 
the works of some of its early 
composers. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the 16th-century Italian, 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
whose Missa ‘‘Assumptaest Maria” 
is sung by the superb Dijon 
Cathedral Choir (Victor). Another 
early composer, the Spanish To 
mas Luis de Victoria, composed 
with such intensity and color (as 
contrasted with Palestrina’s as- 
cetic approach) that of all 16th- 
century religious music his is 
probably the most appealing to 
anyone exploring the field for the 
first time. I would suggest that 
you begin by hearing Victor’s ex- 
cellent Victoria’s 
Kyrie “Orbis Factor,” also by the 
Dijon Cathedral Choir. 

In all the field of religious music, 
the greatest accomplishments— 
the masterpieces on a mural rather 
than a cameo scale—are the vari- 
ous Masses and oratorios. Be 
utilize soloists, huge 
choruses, and vast orchestras, 
they present serious problems in 
their recording, which sometimes 
result in mechanical shortcomings. 
But usually their sheer grandeur 
outweighs these defects. Two Ti- 
tans of their kind—Bach’s Pas- 


recording of 


cause they 
























Beethoven’s pride: Missa Solemnis. 
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sion According to St. Matthew and 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis in D 
Major—have been recorded by 
Victor. Bach composed most of 
his work for the Thomaskirche at 
leipzig, where he served as cantor. 
His music, full of impassioned 
feeling and technical resourceful- 
ness, reaches the heights in St. 
Matthew, the story of the betrayal 
of Christ. The Victor set takes up 
fifty-three sides. It was recorded 
jen years ago at Symphony Hall 
in Boston by the Harvard Glee 
Club, the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
and the Boston Symphony under 
Serge Koussevitzky. Another— 
and, I hear, a better—version may 
beon the market before too long. 

The Beethoven Missa Solemnis 
features Jeanette Vreeland, Anna 
Kaskas, John Priebe, and Norman 
Cordon, with the Harvard Glee 
(lub, the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ety, E. Power Biggs (organ) and 
the Boston Symphony under Kous- 
evitzky. It, too, has certain 
mechanical stumbling blocks, but 
they are more than atoned for by 
Koussevitzky’s profound feeling 
for the music and the eloquent 
performance of his musicians. 

Another of Bach’s master- 
pieces—the B-Minor Mass—def- 
initely belongs in any piece on 
lenten music. The best version is 
the Victor set by Robert Shaw, 
which was discussed in the De- 
cmber, 1947, issue of Hoximay. 

Mozart’s incandescent Requiem 
has yet to receive a valid Amer- 
can recording, but Cetra (an en- 
lerprising foreign label) has an 
imposing version which features 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Pia Tassi- 
nari, Ebe Stignani, and the 
E.1.A.B. Orchestra under Victor 
de Sabata. Tagliavini is the tenor 
who made such a splash at the 
Metropolitan last season; Tassi- 
nari, his wife, is a good soprano; 
and Toscanini is reported to have 
called Stignani the best contralto 
in the world. Cetra, like most 
European labels, has been unin- 
hibited about recording beauti- 
ful but neglected music. 

In the religious field there are 
four European albums which war- 
taat your attention: Brumel’s 
Mass De Beata Virgine, which is 
issued by Les Discophiles Fran- 
(ais, a label specializing in early 
Music; the French Columbia set 
of Berlioz’ Requiem; the H.M.V. 
bam of Tschaikowsky’s Mass, 
performed brilliantly by Afonsky 
ind the Choir of the Russian 
Cathedral in Paris; and British 
Decea’s set of Stabat Mater by 
Joan Taylor, Kathleen Ferrier, 
the Nottingham Oriana Choir, 


aid the Boyd Neel Orchestra 





under Roy Henderson. The last is 
probably the most satisfactory 
recorded interpretation of Stabat 
Mater, a Latin poem written in 
the 13th Century by a Franciscan 
friar. Since it is part of the Lenten 
Service, it could hardly be 
more appropriate to the season. 
The domestic version of Stabat 
Mater—on Victor—is by the 
Vienna Choir Boys, assisted by a 
string orchestra and harpsichord. 
Although it is a reverent and gen- 
erally expressive treatment, the 
voices lack sufficient substance to 
do justice to the full-bodied work. 

One of the really sublime pieces 
of religious music is Fauré’s 
Requiem, which, happily, is avail- 
able on two labels. One (Colum- 
bia) is by Les Chanteurs de Lyon, 
some gifted soloists, and Le Tri- 
gintour Instrumental Lyonnais 
under Bourmauck. The other (Vic- 
tor), which is a lot more recent, is 
by Les Disciples de Massenet, .a 
first-rate Canadian group, and 
Marcelle Denya, Mack Harrell, 
and R. Roy (organ), under the 
direction of Wilfred Pelletier. 

In contrast with the devout 
mood of most of the compositions 
already mentioned, Verdi's Re- 
quiem sounds almost theatrical. 
But even those who deplore the 
composer’s flagrant operatics ad- 
mit that his Requiem is vivid and 
exciting. Verdi wrote the Requiem 
in honor of his friend Alessandro 
Manzoni, the author of J Promessi 
Sposi, and conducted its first per- 
formance on May 22, 1874, at 
St. Mark’s in Milan. The sensa- 
tion caused by that performance 
can be experienced vicariously in 
an expressive Victor album. Tullio 
Serafin conducts the orchestra and 
chorus of the Teatro Reale in 
Rome, with Maria Caniglia, so- 
prano; Ezio Pinza, bass; Ben- 
iamino Gigli, tenor; and Ebe Stig- 
nani, to such superlative effect 
that the performance has been 
called “a phonographic classic.” 





Of the great oratorios, Handel's 
Messiah has received the most 
attention from the record com- 
panies. There is an old Victor 
album of the Messiah featuring 
Dora Labette, soprano; Muriel 
Brunskill and Nellie Walker, 
altos; Hubert LEisdell, tenor; 
Harold Williams, bass; the B.B.C. 
Choir, and the London Philhar- 
monic under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
But a new Columbia set by the 
Huddersfield Choral Society, the 
Liverpool Philharmonic under Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, and a remark- 
able soprano named Isobel Baillie 
is a better buy. Victor, inciden- 
tally, is expected to bring out a 
new reading by Beecham around 
April. 

Pretty much the same company 
which made the Messiah for 
Columbia has also made Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah. It was recorded in 
the industrial town of Hudders- 
field in Yorkshire. The chorus 
consisted of some 180 mill and 
shop workers who could record 
only in the evening and on week 
ends. The recording faced enor- 
mous difficulties because frequent 
thunderstorms inserted their bel- 
lowings into the microphones. 
Even under ideal circumstances, 
this set (of two albums) would be 
remarkable. As it is, it must be 
counted as a freak—but a freak 
to be cherished. 

By way of odds and ends, you 
might listen to recordings of Rus- 
sian Liturgical Music, a superior 
album of Russian Church music 
sung by the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus directed by M. 
Kostrukoff; Jntroitus, a lovely 
number by Felice Anerio, a con- 
temporary of Palestrina, sung by 
the Sistine Chapel Choir con- 
ducted by Antonio Rella (a 
Victor single) ; and—especially for 
Lent— Haydn’s oratorio The Seven 
Words of the Saviour on the Cross, 
which is found on both Columbia 
and Victor. THE END 


Mozart sang his Requiem to friends, died < pauper before he finished it. 
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stylish, Playtime san- 
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Folklore books ignore some genuine Americana, 


alternate between tall tales and learned theses 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


FRENCHMAN recently arrived 
A in this country expressed be- 
wilderment at the American con- 
ception of folklore. Apparently he 
had been told to go and listen to 
one of those young ladies who sing 
Cockles and Mussels in night clubs 
to the accompaniment of a lute or 
zither. In some indignation he 
pointed out that while a few of the 
folk songs he had heard were un- 
doubtedly of native origin, most 
were of English, Irish or Conti- 
nental extraction and contributed 
little if anything to his knowledge 
of America—present or past. 

Books dealing with American 
folklore, he continued with re- 
morseless Gallic logic, struck him 
as equally irrelevant. For the life 
of him, he said, he could not dis- 
cover a book concerned with the 
folkways of the American drug- 
store, by all odds (at least to him) 
the most spectacular of domestic 
institutions. Nor could he find 
much regarding dime stores, re- 
sort hotels or the manners and cus- 
toms of movie palaces and union 
hiring halls—all, according to him, 
the real abiding homes of folklore. 

My chauvinistic feelings aroused, 
I tried to argue that ours is an 
older country than foreigners rec- 
ognize and that we have been at 
great pains to collect the sayings, 
superstitions and favorite yarns 
and legends of the earlier inhab- 
itants (Indians included). I wasted 


breath. The Frenchman retorted 
that it was all very well for schol- 
ars to attend the literary equiv- 
alent of antique sales, but that less- 
sheltered Americans would be bet- 
ter advised —and have more fun— 
if they collected the sayings and 
favorite stories of drugstore cow- 
boys and dime-store salesladies. 

I am afraid the Frenchman has 
something. At the moment there 
is a prodigious interest in native 
folklore (one need only to glance 
through the publishers’ lists for 
confirmation) but it is an interest 
that may contribute as little to 
American culture and American 
self-knowledge as mustache-cup 
collecting. Presumably, by read- 
ing folk tales, one increases one’s 
knowledge of the American past 
and so reaches a better under- 
standing of the present. If this is 
true, folklore should particularly 
engage those of us who both read 
and travel. But actually, what 
does one learn by read- 
ing folk tales? Let’s 
look at the books. 

So far as I can make 
out, most of the folk- 
lorists of our time are 
immensely learned per- 
sons. They go to end- 
less—and sometimes 
quite uncomfortable— 
effort to take down 
the legends of the Hopi 
Indians or the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers. 
They separate the au- 
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thentic Paul Bunyan legends from 
the spurious. Then they publish 
highly conscientious books which 
are cherished by, among other jp. 
stitutions, the Library of Congress, 
That is partly where the trouble 
lies. The stamp of the library js 
heavy upon these volumes. They 
are scholarly but they are apt to 
be dull. And somehow they never 
seem to have much bearing on the 
behavior and the thought patterns 
of contemporary Americans. 

It is possible, I suppose, to find 
some link between Paul Bunyan-— 
that outlandish giant who is a 
favorite of the legend hunters— 
and a B-29 pilot. But the folk. 
lorists never make the link very 
meaningful to me. Even if they 
did, I fear I wouldn’t much care, 
Stories about the achievements of 
B-29—or even B-17—pilots ab 
sorb me. But that mythical, over- 
sized laddie, Mr. Bunyan, who 
went about chopping down more 
trees than necessary, bores me im- 
mensely. I cannot believe that he 
ever did or said anything half so 
extraordinary as was done and 
said by the young fellows of the 
A.A.F. and the Infantry. More- 
over, the exploits of the G. L’s 
were not only fabulous; they were 
also exceedingly real. 

You may reply that for the 
people of his time Paul Bunyan 
was as enchanting a symbol as the 
G. I.’s are for the people of our 
time. A correct answer, in all 
probability, but still (to me) an 
academic one. Sufficient unto the 
day is the folklore thereof. 

To be honest, I do recognize 
that the tall tale (the standard 
ingredient of domestic folklore) 
represents a more or less perma- 
nent trait in our American char- 
acter. From the first, we have 
been given to exaggeration and we 
are still hard at it. But when! 
explore the native taste for exag- 


°. 
geration, I don’t want or evel. 


need to listen to the carefully pre 
served tales about Bunyan, Mike 
Fink, Pecos Bill or similar heroes. 
I can read Mark Twain’s Life on 
the Mississippi or Huckleberry Finn. 

Twain did what both 
the original _ tall-tale 
tellers and the scholarly 
folklorists are incapable 
of doing. He took folk- 
lore’s raw material, 
turned it into literature 
and thereby gave the 
material permanent it- 
terest and meaning. In 
the same way the eldet 
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than the authentic reports col- 
lected in such a well-meaning vol- 
ume as B. A. Botkin’s A Treasury 
of New England Folklore (Crown 
Publishers, New York, $4) which 
contains “stories, ballads and tra- 
ditions of the Yankee people.” 

Even Mr. Botkin, I note, has 
to turn to the professional writing 
man for a good part of his con- 
tents. That doesn’t strike me as 
entirely cricket. Folklore, by defi- 
nition, ought to be the work of 
nonprofessionals, though it need 
not necessarily be artless. But 
surely it isn’t fair to regard Uncle 
Remus (to leave New England for 
the South) as any more a figure of 
folklore than Macbeth or Hamlet. 
Uncle Remus, as we know him, 
is the creation of Joel Chandler 
Harris, a highly professional writer 
and editor. 

As one extremely honest folk- 
lorist, Ben C. Clough, says in his 
introduction to The American Im- 
agination at Work (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $6), ‘the Jumping Frog 
story is sheer American folk-stuff, 
but Mark Twain’s version of it is 
sheer art.” An admirable distinc- 
tion, but Mr. Clough begs the 
question by adding: ‘Whether 
the narrators were artists or ‘just 
folks,’ America is and always has 
been a land of magnificent stories, 
both true and false.” 

Mr. Clough, like other popular 
folklorists, feels that this state- 
ment leaves him free to include 
stories by New Yorker magazine 
writers like Russell Maloney and 
Richard O. Boyer. Whatever these 
gentlemen are, they are not 
“folksy.”” They are exceptionally 
skillful reporters whose attitude 
toward the world is sophisticated 
and whose purposes are the delib- 
erate ones of the trained writer. 

Not that I particularly blame 
folklorists like the Messrs. Botkin 
and Clough for failing to preserve 
the distinction between folklore 
and professional writing. The truth 
is that most folklore, in its natural 
state, is pretty dull. The people 
who first spun yarns about Paul 
Bunyan were neither primitive nor 
sophisticated. To use an anachro- 
nism, they were middle-brows. If 
they had been primitive, they 
might have woven legends as lyr- 
ical as those given in The Winged 
Serpent, an anthology of American 
Indian prose and verse edited by 
Margaret Astrov (The John Day 
Company, New York, $3.50), 
The Indians, Mrs. Astrov points 
out, were men of the human 
dawn—genuine believers in magic, 
including the magic wrought by 
words. A Crow warrior song, as 
translated in this book, says: 


Eternal are the heavens and the earth ; 
Old people are poorly off. 
Do not be afraid. 


That is not folklore in any sense 
in which I understand the word. 
It may or may not be poetry. It 
is assuredly magic. 

Negro spirituals also fall out- 
side my definition of folk writing. 
Here, again, a primitive people 
made magic out of the material 
at hand. And because the slaves 
from Africa were primitive, they 
made the material, which was not 
native to them, into something 
purer (in the literary and musical 
sense) than the original. Com- 
pare, if you will, a spiritual with 
an evangelical hymn written dur- 
ing the same period. 

American folklore—at least as 
the scholars have given it to us— 
is the embroidery that plain peo- 
ple have put upon the facts of 
their particular time. Plain peo- 
ple have their great merits, but 
they are seldom highly imaginative 
or highly sensitive. Their embroi- 
dery, consequently, is interesting 
enough for a given time and place, 
but to another generation, it is 
simply quaint or curious. 

In this country, folklorists (the 
original tellers of tall tales, I mean) 
have had an especially bad time 
because the facts about America 
are consistently more fantastic 
than the legends. How, in heav- 
en’s name, can you exaggerate the 
dimensions of the Great Salt Lake? 
How, in our own time, can you 
exaggerate Hollywood? 

To me, the real Daniel Webster 
was a more exciting figure than 
the character in Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s synthetic folk tale, The 
Devil and Daniel Webster. The 
Davy Crockett legends I always 
have found tedious; the historical 
Davy Crockett is a man to know. 

I am happy to read tall tales 
about Al Capone or the Seabees 
(to group the outrageous with the 
wonderful) because they are fig- 
ures of our time and full of our 
time’s color. But succeeding gen- 
erations, I suspect, will prefer the 
facts to the fantasies, and it will 
be our own legends’ fate, in turn, 
to become rather cute. 


Despite my prejudiced attitude, 
I should like to offer a check list of 
recent folklore which—of its 
kind —is outstanding: 

Fireside Book of Folk Songs, se- 
lected and edited by Margaret 
Bradford Boni (Simon and 
Schuster, New York, $3.95). I 
like folk songs more than I like 
folk tales, and this is a first-rate 
collection. The arrangements for 
piano by Norman Lloyd are sound, 
and the book is one of the hand- 
somest produced in recent months. 

Sing of America, folk tunes col- 
lected and arranged by Tom Scott 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 
$4). The introductory text is a lit- 
tle pretentious, but the arrange- 
ments are good. Another very 
handsome book, with woodcuts 
by B. Brussel-Smith (some of which 
are shown on these pages). 

The Lawd Sayin’ the‘ Same, 
Negro Folk Tales of the Creole 
Country, by Hewitt Leonard Bal- 
lowe (Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, $2.75). Rec- 
ommended mainly because the 
sugar-cane country of Louisiana 
is reasonably unfamiliar to folk- 
lorists. There is a possibly exces- 
sive use of dialect, but otherwise 
these are good yarns. 

Ozark Superstitions, by Vance 
Randolph (Columbia University 
Press, New York, $3.75). Mr. 
Randolph points out that “the 
hillman is secretive—but he isn’t 
simple. His mind moves in a 
tremendously involved system of 
signs and omens and esoleric augu- 
ries.”’ Mr. Randolph has collected 
many of these signs, omens and 
auguries, which are not embroider- 
ies upon facts (in the regulation 
folklore manner) but efforts to 
come to grips with Nature and a 
special kind of society. Fascinat- 
ing, and not condescending or dry. 

Midland Humor, edited by Jack 
Conroy (A. A. Wyn, New York, 
$3.95). This book is subtitled “A 
Harvest of Fun and Folklore.” 
The fun is supplied by people like 
Ruth McKenney, James Thurber, 
Booth Tarkington and Artemus 
Ward. Since Mr. Conroy indicates 
that there is a difference between 
“fun” and “‘folklore,’’ we have no 
quarrel. THE END 
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Enjoy Real Western 


Timm etait ti iit: 


our Justins ook Western because 
bt are Western .. . the original 
Justin cowboy boots made in Texas 
for 69 years. Every stitch and every 
peg is put in with traditional Justin 
precision. Every Justin Boot is hand 
lasted and cured on the wood to 


mold fine leather to fit your foot. 


Slip your feet into a pair of Justins 
at any store that sells fine Western 
wear. You'll agree that Justins are 
truly masterpieces in leather. Write 
to P. O. Box 548B for free Booklet 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Justin Shoes 


fit and feel like the famous 
Justin Boots. Illustrated is 
the Justin AERO Shoe in 
smooth brown Calf. 


Justin Boots XOX" 


Standard of the West Since 1879 





MOVIES 


The life of a movie starlet: you wait and work and 


hope and dream—and sometime you may click 


by AL HINE 


YOME GIRLS become movie star- 
J lets by winning local beauty 
contests. Others are picked out of 
New York night-club chorus lines 
or are found in summer theaters. 
Some are college beauty queens. 
Some get their break by modeling 
in national magazines. Some come 
from musical comedy or the legiti- 
mate stage or get their contracts 
through influential friends. Some 
are simply passionately determined 
little girls who succeed in storming 
Hollywood on their own; but these 
are a tiny handful compared to 
their disillusioned sisters who tried 
the same thing and failed. 
One-time starlet Mary Hatcher 
signed a contract with Paramount 
the year she was fifteen, the same 
year she arrived in California. “ It 
was the first studio I went to,”’ she 
says calmly. “I had a screen test 
doing a song and they liked it and 
signed me up. In that first year, 
I had one part with about two 
lines in Our Hearts Were Growing 
Up. The rest of the time I studied 
diction and dancing and singing 
and posed for cute publicity pic- 
tures with different props for dif- 
ferent holidays, the kind where the 
photographer gets you to make 


your mouth into a little o as if 
you'd just been pinched.” 

Mary is still under contract to 
Paramount, which lately gave her 
a feature role in Variely Girl (and 
plans to use her as a featured 
player in a Civil War story now 
shooting under the title of It’s 
Always Spring). Mary is going 
through an interim period now. 
She is not yet a star but she is be- 
ginning to emerge from the leg-art 
anonymity of being a pretty star- 
let. In Variety Girl, a shameless 
hodge-podge of vaudeville acts em- 
ploying almost all of Paramount’s 
top talent and strung on a flimsy 
plot about an unknown’s rise to 
stardom, Mary played the un- 
known. Her own story is neither 
so implausible nor so corny as the 
movie plot. It is not typical of 
every starlet’s story, partly be- 
cause her success belongs only to 
the luckiest and most talented of 
them; but mostly because every 
starlet’s story is an individual saga 
of persistence, studio politics, pub- 
licity breaks and blind, freak 
chance. 

Mary Hatcher was born eighteen 
years ago in Tampa, Florida—an 
intelligent birthplace for a girl who 
was going to be posing eventually 
for cheesecake. She was the sec- 
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ond child (there is an older broth 

of a father who had a wholes 
business and, as is often the 
with embryo starlets, of a moth 
who had stage ambitions of 
own. Mary’s mother, a sopre 
had wanted to sing, but marri 
and the opposition of her o 
family, even before marriage, b 
kept her talents bottled up. Quite 
naturally, her ambitions were trang 
ferred to her baby girl, and Mary 
started early taking dancing lem: 
sons (at six) and voice traini i 
(at nine). 4 

“My first job was when I wag) 
nine, too,’ Mary says. “It wasnif) 
really a job, more just a gag, but} 
sang with a hotel orchestra. § 
course, I loved it. They had 
practically drag me away from 
bandstand whenever I finished @ 
number.” $ 

Mary didn’t continue her prodie 
gal employment, but she did keep 
up with her singing lessons. ' 
studied at home in Tampa. As she 
grew older, she went to the Gandy 
ner School in New York for hep 
formal education and took vocal 
coaching on the side from Romg 
Slaughter. The dancing, as a pre 
mary pursuit, had been brushed 
aside. 

Three years ago, Mary’s family 
moved to California, chiefly be 
cause of Mr. Hatcher’s poor healthy 
That was when she was screeme 
tested and signed up. She wag 
paid $100 a week—slightly above 
par for a starlet. Most starletg 
start at around $75. The $100 
price tag probably indicated that 
Paramount thought teen-age Miss) 
Hatcher had good possibilities. re 

“T went on going to school,” she} 
says, “and took voice lessons of 
the outside with my own teachem 
The studio put me through d 
matic, diction and dancing lesson 

“It was pretty much fun be 
cause there are always a lot 
kids your own age around a studié 


Mary was “unknown” in Variety Git 
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Know CLEAR FLEex . the Geet Wiper 
Blade to conform fully to all windshield 
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Bach's family (twenty children by two wives) said prayers to his music. 


Religious music by old masters demands patient 


listening, but pays off in increasing enjoyment 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


LTHOUGH the Gregorian Chant 
A is among the most beautiful ex- 
pressions in any art form, it is 
rarely mentioned in articles about 
music on records. But the Lenten 
season, which ends this month, 
provides a rewarding excuse for 
discussing not only the Chant but 
other examples of recorded reli- 
gious music. The Gregorian Chant 
has been described as the first ex- 
ample of modern music. It is also 
one of the most universal, for while 
it unquestionably owes a great 
deal to the ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Mass, its unusual appeal 
extends to members of all faiths. 

An unadulterated Gregorian 
Chant is sung in Latin, a cappella 
and in unison, by a male choir. 
Because of its austerity, it scarcely 
can be called easy listening, but 
its stark dignity is stirring. 





Messiah wasn’t Handel’ s choice. 


You will find authentic record- 
ings of Gregorian Chants in a Vic- 
tor album by the Monks’ Choir of 
the Abbey of St. Pierre de Solesmes 
in France. Sung with abso- 
lute devotion to the purity of the 
idiom and recorded in an open 
church, these faces are magnificent 
any time of the year, but during 
Lent they acquire a new dimension. 

You should also investigate 
The Kyriale Chants, ten albums 
of the Gregorian Chants of the 
Ordinary of the Mass and the 
Requiem. Released by the Gre- 
gorian Institute of America, each 
album is chanted by the choir of 
a different monastery. Like the 
album by the St. Pierre de Solesmes 
choir, they are meticulously faith- 
ful to the originals. On the other 
hand, two Victor albums of 
Chants—one of the Ordinary of 
the Mass, the other of the Mass 
for the Dead—by the Choir of the 


Verdi’s Requiem raised a row. 
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Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
are frowned upon by purists be- 
cause of their occasional employ - 
ment of an organ, though the sing 
ing itself is above reproach. 

There is some superlative choral! 
work in the Victor album of 
Medieval and Renaissance Chorw| 
Wusie by the same choir, co 
ducted by Mother G. Steven 
R.S.C.J. They are interpretation 
done a cappella, of such moving 
things as Palestrina’s Pueri i: 
braeorum, Taverner’s Audivi, Du 
fay'’s Flos Florium, and Dun 
stable’s Quam Pulchra Es. |i 
represents one of the four or five 
most accomplished albums of 
religious music on the market. 
If you can acquire a taste for 
sacred music, you should examine 
the works of some of its early 
composers. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the 16th-century Italian, 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
whose Missa ““Assumptaest Maria” 
is sung by the superb Dijon 
Cathedral Choir (Victor). Another 
early composer, the Spanish To- 
mas Luis de Victoria, composed 
with such intensity and color (as 
contrasted with Palestrina’s as- 
cetic approach) that of all 16th- 
century religious music his is 
probably the most appealing to 
anyone exploring the field for the 
first time. I would suggest that 
you begin by hearing Victor’s ex- 
cellent recording of Victoria’s 
Kyrie “Orbis Factor,’ also by the 
Dijon Cathedral Choir. 

In all the field of religious music, 
the greatest accomplishments— 
the masterpieces on a mural rather 
than a cameo scale—are the vari- 
ous Masses and oratorios. Be- 
cause they utilize soloists, huge 
choruses, and vast orchestras, 
they present serious problems in 
their recording, which sometimes 
result in mechanical shortcomings. 
But usually their sheer grandeur 
outweighs these defects. Two Ti- 
tans of their kind—Bach’s Pas- 


Beethoven’s pride: Missa Solemnis. 
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sion According to St. Matthew and 
Beethoven's Missa Solemnis in D 
Major—have been recorded by 
Victor. Bach composed most of 
his work for the Thomaskirche at 
Leipzig, where he served as cantor. 
His music, full of impassioned 
feeling and technical resourceful- 
ness, reaches the heights in Si. 
Valthew, the story of the betrayal 
of Christ. The Victor set takes up 
fifty-three sides. It was recorded 
ten years ago at Symphony Hall 
in Boston by the Harvard Glee 
Club, the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
and the Boston Symphony under 
Serge Koussevitzky. Another— 
and, I hear, a better— version may 
be on the market before too long. 

The Beethoven Missa Solemnis 
features Jeanette Vreeland, Anna 
Kaskas, John Priebe, and Norman 
Cordon, with the Harvard Glee 
Club, the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, E. Power Biggs (organ) and 
the Boston Symphony under Kous- 
sevitzky. It, too, has certain 
mechanical stumbling blocks, but 
they are more than atoned for by 
Koussevitzky’s profound feeling 
for the music and the eloquent 
performance of his musicians. 

Another of Bach’s master- 
pieces—the B-Minor Mass—def- 
initely belongs in any piece on 
Lenten music. The best version is 
the Victor set by Robert Shaw, 
which was discussed in the De- 
cember, 1947, issue of Hoxipay. 

Mozart’s incandescent Requiem 
has yet to receive a valid Amer- 
ican recording, but Cetra (an en- 
terprising foreign label) has an 
imposing version which features 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Pia Tassi- 
nari, Ebe Stignani, and the 
E.LA.B. Orchestra under Victor 
de Sabata. Tagliavini is the tenor 
who made such a splash at the 
Metropolitan last season; Tassi- 
nari, his wife, is a good soprano; 
and Toscanini is reported to have 
called Stignani the best contralto 
in the world. Cetra, like most 
European labels, has been unin- 
hibited about recording beauti- 
ful but neglected music. 

In the religious field there are 
four European albums which war- 
rant your attention: Brumel’s 
Mass De Beata Virgine, which is 
issued by Les Discophiles Fran- 
cais, a label specializing in early 
music; the French Columbia set 
of Berlioz’ Requiem; the H.M.V. 
album of Tschaikowsky’s Mass, 
performed brilliantly by Afonsky 
and the Choir of the Russian 
Cathedral in Paris; and British 
Decca’s set of Stabat Mater by 
Joan Taylor, Kathleen Ferrier, 
the Nottingham Oriana Choir, 
and the Boyd Neel Orchestra 





under Roy Henderson. The last is 
probably the most satisfactory 
recorded interpretation of Stabal 
Mater, a Latin poem written in 
the 13th Century by a Franciscan 
friar. Since it is part of the Lenten 
Service, it could hardly be 
more appropriate to the season. 
The domestic version of Slabal 
Mater—on Victor—is by the 
Vienna Choir Boys, assisted by a 
string orchestra and harpsichord. 
Although it is a reverent and gen- 
erally expressive treatment, the 
voices lack sufficient substance to 
do justice to the full-bodied work. 

One of the really sublime pieces 
of religious music is Fauré’s 
Requiem, which, happily, is avail- 
able on two labels. One (Colum- 
bia) is by Les Chanteurs de Lyon, 
some gifted soloists, and Le Tri- 
gintour Instrumental Lyonnais 
under Bourmauck. The other (Vic- 
tor), which is a lot more recent, is 
by Les Disciples de Massenet, a 
first-rate Canadian group, and 
Marcelle Denya, Mack Harrell, 
and R. Roy (organ), under the 
direction of Wilfred Pelletier. 

In contrast with the devout 
mood of most of the compositions 
already mentioned, Verdi’s Re- 
quiem sounds almost theatrical. 
But even those who deplore the 
composer’s flagrant operatics ad- 
mit that his Requiem is vivid and 
exciting. Verdi wrote the Requiem 
in honor of his friend Alessandro 
Manzoni, the author of J Promessi 
Sposi, and conducted its first per- 
formance on May 22, 1874, at 
St. Mark’s in Milan. The sensa- 
tion caused by that performance 
can be experienced vicariously in 
an expressive Victor album. Tullio 
Serafin conducts the orchestra and 
chorus of the Teatro Reale in 
Rome, with Maria Caniglia, so- 
prano; Ezio Pinza, bass; Ben- 
iamino Gigli, tenor; and Ebe Stig- 
nani, to such superlative effect 
that the performance has been 
called “a phonographic classic.” 





Of the great oratorios, Handel's 
Messiah has received the most 
attention from the record com- 
panies. There is an old Victor 
album of the Messiah featuring 
Dora Labette, soprano; Muriel 
Brunskill and Nellie Walker, 
altos; Hubert LElisdell, tenor; 
Harold Williams, bass; the B.B.C. 
Choir, and the London Philhar- 
monic under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
But a. new Columbia set by the 
Huddersfield Choral Society, the 


Liverpool Philharmonic under Sir . 


Malcolm Sargent, and a remark- 
able soprano named Isobel Baillie 
is a better buy. Victor, inciden- 
tally, is expected to bring out a 
new reading by Beecham around 
April. 

Pretty much the same company 
which made the Messiah for 
Columbia has also made Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah. It was recorded in 
the industrial town of Hudders- 
field in Yorkshire. The chorus 
consisted of some 180 mill and 
shop workers who could record 
only in the evening and on week 
ends. The recording faced enor- 
mous difficulties because frequent 
thunderstorms inserted their bel- 
lowings into the microphones. 
Even under ideal circumstances, 
this set (of two albums) would be 
remarkable. As it is, it must be 
counted as a freak—but a freak 
to be cherished. 

By way of odds and ends, you 
might listen to recordings of Rus- 
sian Liturgical Music, a superior 
album of Russian Church music 
sung by the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus directed by M. 
Kostrukoff; Jntroitus, a lovely 
number by Felice Anerio, a con- 
temporary of Palestrina, sung by 
the Sistine Chapel Choir con- 
ducted by Antonio Rella (a 
Victor single) ; and—especially for 
Lent—Haydn’s oratorio The Seven 
Words of the Saviour on the Cross, 
which is found on both Columbia 
and Victor. ° THE END 


Mozart sang his Requiem to friends, died a pauper before he finished it. 
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Folklore books ignore some genuine Americana, 


alternate between tall tales and learned theses 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


FRENCHMAN recently arrived 
A in this country expressed be- 
wilderment at the American con- 
ception of folklore. Apparently he 
had been told to go and listen to 
one of those young ladies who sing 
Cockles and Mussels in night clubs 
to the accompaniment of a lute or 
zither. In some indignation he 
pointed out that while a few of the 
folk songs he had heard were un- 
doubtedly of native origin, most 
were of English, Irish or Conti- 
nental extraction and contributed 
little if anything to his knowledge 
of America—present or past. 

Books dealing with American 
folklore, he continued with re- 
morseless Gallic logic, struck him 
as equally irreleVant. For the life 
of him, he said, he could not dis- 
cover a book concerned with the 
folkways of the American drug- 
store, by all odds (at least to him) 
the most spectacular of domestic 
institutions. Nor could he find 
much regarding dime stores, re- 
sort hotels or the manners and cus- 
toms of movie palaces and union 
hiring halls—all, according to him, 
the real abiding homes of folklore. 

My chauvinistic feelings aroused, 
I tried to argue that ours is an 
older country than foreigners rec- 
ognize and that we have been at 
great pains to collect the sayings, 
superstitions and favorite yarns 
and legends of the earlier inhab- 
itants (Indians included). I wasted 
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breath. The Frenchman retorted 
that it was all very well for schol- 
ars to attend the literary equiv- 
alent of antique sales, but that less- 
sheltered Americans would be bet- 
ter advised —and have more fun— 
if they collected the sayings and 
favorite stories of drugstore cow- 
boys and dime-store salesladies. 

I am afraid the Frenchman has 
something. At the moment there 
is a prodigious interest in native 
folklore (one need only to glance 
through the publishers’ lists for 
confirmation) but it is an interest 
that may contribute as little to 
American culture and American 
self-knowledge as mustache-cup 
collecting. Presumably, by read- 
ing folk tales, one increases one’s 
knowledge of the American past 
and so reaches a better under- 
standing of the present. If this is 
true, folklore should particularly 
engage those of us who both read 
and travel. But actually, what 
does one learn by read- 
ing folk tales? Let’s 
look at the books. 

So far as I can make 
out, most of the folk- 
lorists of our time are 
immensely learned per- 
sons. They go to end- 
less—and sometimes 
quite uncomfortable — 
effort to take down 
the legends of the Hopi 
Indians or the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers, 
They separate the au- 








thentic Paul Bunyan legends from 
the spurious. Then they publish 
highly conscientious books which 
are cherished by, among other in- 
stitutions, the Library of Congress, 
That is partly where the trouble 
lies. The stamp of the library is 
heavy upon these volumes. They 
are scholarly but they are apt to 
be dull. And somehow they never 
seem to have much bearing on the 
behavior and the thought patterns 
of contemporary Americans. 

It is possible, I suppose, to find 
some link between Paul Bunyan— 
that outlandish giant who is a 
favorite of the legend hunters— 
and a B-29 pilot. But the folk- 
lorists never make the link very 
meaningful to me. Even if they 
did, I fear I wouldn’t much care. 
Stories about the achievements of 
B-29—or even B-17—pilots ab- 
sorb me. But that mythical, over- 
sized laddie, Mr. Bunyan, who 
went about chopping down more 
trees than necessary, bores me im- 
mensely. I cannot believe that he 
ever did or said anything half so 
extraordinary as was done and 
said by the young fellows of the 
A.A.F. and the Infantry. More- 
over, the exploits of the G. I.’s 
were not only fabulous; they were 
also exceedingly real. 

You may. reply that for the 
people of his time Paul Bunyan 
was as enchanting a symbol as the 
G. I.’s are for the people of our 
time. A correct answer, in all 
probability, but still (to me) an 
academic one. Sufficient unto the 
day is the folklore thereof. 

To be honest, I do recognize 
that the tall tale (the standard 
ingredient of domestic folklore) 
represents a more or less perma- 
nent trait in our American char- 
acter. From the first, we have 
been given to exaggeration and we 
are still hard at it. But when I 
explore the native taste for exag- 
geration, I don’t want or even 
need to listen to the carefully pre- 
served tales about Bunyan, Mike 
Fink, Pecos Bill or similar heroes. 
I can read Mark Twain’s Life on 
the Mississippi or Huckleberry Finn. 

Twain did what both 
the original tall-tale 
tellers and the scholarly 
folklorists are incapable 
of doing. He took folk- 
lore’s raw material, 
turned it into literature 
and thereby gave the 
material permanent in- 
terest and meaning. In 
the same way the elder 
Holmes’ Wonderful 
One-Hoss Shay says 
more to me about a 
vanished New England 
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than the authentic reports col- 
lected in such a well-meaning vol- 
ume as B. A. Botkin’s A Treasury 
of New England Folklore (Crown 
Publishers, New York, $4) which 
contains “stories, ballads and tra- 
ditions of the Yankee people.” 

Even Mr. Botkin, I note, has 
to turn to the professional writing 
man for a good part of his con- 
tents. That doesn’t strike me as 
entirely cricket. Folklore, by defi- 
nition, ought to be the work of 
nonprofessionals, though it need 
not necessarily be artless. But 
surely it isn’t fair to regard Uncle 
Remus (to leave New England for 
the South) as any more a figure of 
folklore than Macbeth or Hamlet. 
Uncle Remus, as we know him, 
is the creation of Joel Chandler 
Harris, a highly professional writer 
and editor. 

As one extremely honest folk- 
lorist, Ben C. Clough, says in his 
introduction to The American Im- 
agination at Work (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $6), “the Jumping Frog 
story is sheer American folk-stuff, 
but Mark Twain’s version of it is 
sheer art.” An admirable distinc- 
tion, but Mr. Clough begs the 
question by adding: “Whether 
the narrators were artists or ‘just 
folks,’ America is and always has 
been a land of magnificent stories, 
both true and false.” 

Mr. Clough, like other popular 
folklorists, feels that this state- 
ment. leaves him free to include 
stories by New Yorker magazine 
writers like Russell Maloney and 
Richard O. Boyer. Whatever these 
gentlemen are, they are not 
“folksy.” They are exceptionally 
skillful reporters whose attitude 
toward the world is sophisticated 
and whose purposes are the delib- 
erate ones of the trained writer. 

Not that I particularly blame 
folklorists like the Messrs. Botkin 
and Clough for failing to preserve 
the distinction between folklore 
and professional writing. The truth 
is that most folklore, in its natural 
state, is pretty dull. The people 
who first spun yarns about Paul 
Bunyan were neither primitive nor 
sophisticated. To use an anachro- 
nism, they were middle-brows. If 
they had been primitive, they 
might have woven legends as lyr- 
ical as those given in The Winged 
Serpent, an anthology of American 
Indian prose and verse edited by 
Margaret Astrov (The John Day 
Company, New York, $3.50). 
The Indians, Mrs. Astrov points 
out, were men of the human 
dawn—genuine believers in magic, 
including the magic wrought by 
words. A Crow warrior song, as 
translated in this book, says: 


Eternal are the heavens and the earth; 
Old people are poorly off. 
Do not be afraid. 


That is not folklore in any sense 
in which I understand the word. 
It may or may not be poetry. It 
is assuredly magic. 

Negro spirituals also fall out- 
side my definition of folk writing. 
Here, again, a primitive people 
made magic out of the material 
at hand. And because the slaves 
from Africa were primitive, they 
made the material, which was ‘not 
native to them, into something 
purer (in the literary and musical 
sense) than the original. Com- 
pare, if you will, a spiritual with 
an evangelical hymn written dur- 
ing the same period. 

American folklore—at least as 
the scholars have given it to us— 
is the embroidery that plain peo- 
ple have put upon the facts of 
their particular time. Plain peo- 
ple have their great merits, but 
they are seldom highly imaginative 
or highly sensitive. Their embroi- 
dery, consequently, is interesting 
enough for a given time and place, 
but to another generation, it is 
simply quaint or curious. 

In this country, folklorists (the 
original tellers of tall tales, I mean) 
have had an especially bad time 
because the facts about America 
are consistently more fantastic 
than the legends. How, in heav- 
en’s name, can you exaggerate the 
dimensions of the Great Salt Lake? 
How, in our own time, can you 
exaggerate Hollywood? 

To me, the real Daniel Webster 
was a more exciting figure than 
the character in Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s synthetic folk tale, The 
Devil and Daniel Webster. The 
Davy Crockett legends I always 
have found tedious; the historical 
Davy Crockett is a man to know. 

I am happy to read tall tales 
about Al Capone or the Seabees 
(to group the outrageous with the 
wonderful) because they are fig- 
ures of our time and full of our 
time’s color. But succeeding gen- 
erations, I suspect, will prefer the 
facts to the fantasies, and it will 
be our own legends’ fate, in turn, 
to become rather cute. 


Despite my prejudiced attitude, 
I should like to offer a check list of 
recent folklore which—of its 
kind—is outstanding: 

Fireside Book of Folk Songs, se- 
lected and edited by Margaret 
Bradford Boni (Simon and 
Schuster, New York, $3.95). I 
like folk songs more than I like 
folk tales, and this is a first-rate 
collection. The arrangements for 
piano by Norman Lloyd are sound, 
and the book is one of the hand- 
somest produced in recent months. 

Sing of America, folk tunes col- 
lected and arranged by Tom Scott 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 
$4). The introductory text is a lit- 
tle pretentious, but the arrange- 
ments are good. Another very 
handsome book, with woodcuts 
by B. Brussel-Smith (some of which 
are shown on these pages). 

The Lawd Sayin’ the Same, 
Negro Folk Tales of the Creole 
Country, by Hewitt Leonard Bal- 
lowe (Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, $2.75). Rec- 
ommended mainly because the 
sugar-cane country of Louisiana 
is reasonably unfamiliar to folk- 
lorists. There is a possibly exces- 
sive use of dialect, but otherwise 
these are good yarns. 

Ozark Superstitions, by Vance 
Randolph (Columbia University 
Press, New York, $3.75). Mr. 
Randolph points out that “the 
hillman is secretive—but he isn’t 
simple. His mind moves in a 
tremendously involved system of 
signs and omens and esoleric augu- 
ries.” Mr. Randolph has collected 
many of these signs, omens and 
auguries, which are not embroider- 
ies upon facts (in the regulation 
folklore manner) but efforts to 
come to grips with Nature and a 
special kind of society. Fascinat- 
ing, and not condescending or dry. 

Midland Humor, edited by Jack 
Conroy (A. A. Wyn, New York, 
$3.95). This book is subtitled ‘A 
Harvest of Fun and Folklore.” 
The fun is supplied by people like 
Ruth McKenney, James Thurber, 
Booth Tarkington and Artemus 
Ward. Since Mr. Conroy indicates 
that there is a difference between 
“fun” and “‘folklore,”’ we have no 
quarrel. THE END 


= a ) 
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The life of a movie starlet: you wait and work and 


hope and dream—and sometime you may click 


by AL HINE 


OME GIRLS become movie star- 

lets by winning local beauty 
contests. Others are picked out of 
New York night-club chorus lines 
or are found in summer theaters. 
Some are college beauty queens. 
Some get their break by modeling 
in national magazines. Some come 
from musical comedy or the legiti- 
mate stage or get their contracts 
through influential friends. Some 
are simply passionately determined 
little girls who succeed in storming 
Hollywood on their own; but these 
are a tiny handful compared to 
their disillusioned sisters who tried 
the same thing and failed. 

One-time starlet Mary Hatcher 
signed a contract with Paramount 
the year she was fifteen, the same 
year she arrived in California. “ It 
was the first studio I went to,” she 
says calmly. “I had a screen test 
doing a song and they liked it and 
signed me up. In that first year, 
I had one part with about two 
lines in Our Hearts Were Growing 
Up. The rest of the time I studied 
diction and dancing and singing 
and posed for cute publicity pic- 
tures with different props for dif- 
ferent holidays, the kind where the 
photographer gets you to make 


your mouth into a little o as if 
you'd just been pinched.” 

Mary is still under contract to 
Paramount, which lately gave her 
a feature role in Variety Girl (and 
plans to use her as a featured 
player in a Civil War story now 
shooting under the title of It’s 
Always Spring). Mary is going 
through an interim period now. 
She is not yet a star but she is be- 
ginning to emerge from the leg-art 
anonymity of being a pretty star- 
let. In Variety Girl, a shameless 
hodge-podge of vaudeville acts em- 
ploying almost all of Paramount’s 
top talent and strung on a flimsy 
plot about an unknown’s rise to 
stardom, Mary played the un- 
known. Her own story is neither 
so implausible nor so corny as the 
movie plot. It is not typical of 
every starlet’s story, partly be- 
cause her success belongs only to 
the luckiest and most talented of 
them; but mostly because every 
starlet’s story is an individual saga 
of persistence, studio politics, pub- 
licity breaks and blind, freak 
chance. 

Mary Hatcher was born eighteen 
years ago in Tampa, Florida—an 
intelligent birthplace for a girl who 
was going to be posing eventually 
for cheesecake. She was the sec- 
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ond child (there is an older brother) 
of a father who had a wholesale 
business and, as is often the case 
with embryo starlets, of a mother 
who had stage ambitions of her 
own. Mary’s mother, a soprano, 
had wanted to sing, but marriage 


and the opposition of her own “ 


family, even before marriage, had 
kept her talents bottled up. Quite 
naturally, her ambitions were trans- 
ferred to her baby girl, and Mary 
started early taking dancing |les- 
sons (at six) and voice training 
(at nine). 

“My first job was when I was 
nine, too,” Mary says. “It wasn’t 
really a job, more just a gag, but I 
sang with a hotel orchestra. Of 
course, I loved it. They had to 
practically drag me away from the 
bandstand whenever I finished a 
number.” 

Mary didn’t continue her prodi- 
gal employment, but she did keep 
up with her singing lessons. She 
studied at home in Tampa. As she 
grew older, she went to the Gard- 
ner School in New York for her 
formal education and took vocal 
coaching on the side from Roma 
Slaughter. The dancing, as a pri- 
mary pursuit, had been brushed 
aside. 

Three years ago, Mary’s family 
moved to California, chiefly be- 
cause of Mr. Hatcher’s poor health. 
That was when she was screen- 
tested and signed up. She was 
paid $100 a week—slightly above 
par for a starlet. Most starlets 
start at around $75. The $100 
price tag probably indicated that 
Paramount thought teen-age Miss 
Hatcher had good possibilities. 

“I went on going to school,”’ she 
says, “and took voice lessons on 
the outside with my own teacher. 
The studio put me through dra- 
matic, diction and dancing lessons. 

“It was pretty much fun be- 
cause there are always a lot of 
kids your own age around a studio 


Mary was “unknown” in Variety Girl. 
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nd all of us were doing the same 
hing, waiting and hoping for a 
iecent part. There were Olga San 

yan then and Kay Scott—oh, a 
hunch of us.*We posed for crazy 
publicity stuff, like bursting 

yough paper hearts for Valen- 

’s Day and setting off fire- 
. ckers for the Fourth and wrap- 
ning packages for needy tots for 
‘hristmas, and doing fashion stuff 
or newspapers and magazines. 

“What kind of social life did 
I have? Well, hardly any. After 
sll, I was too young to be going 
put much anyway. It was mostly 
just with the kids at the studio or 
vith kids the same age from other 
studios. I imagine it was pretty 
much like I’d have had anywhere 
se, maybe a little tamer and 
quieter. Some fake parties for pub- 
icity stories where you're roller- 
skating or going on a picnic or 
swimming or something. But my 
real life? Just a few dates, going 
to the movies and so on. In that 
first year I had only that part in 
Our Hearts Were Growing Up and 
if you were seeing the movie and 
sneezed, you could have missed 
me completely. But it was the 
same with all of us. All you can do 
is wait. 

“IT was waiting when Theresa 
Helburn saw me. She was out on 
the Coast looking for some people 
for Carousel, the Theatre Guild 
musical, which was going to open 
in New York. She interviewed me 
as a possibility for the lead and she 
liked me, but I was too young. 
That was a standard rejection for 
me then, and I was used to it, but 
it still made me feel unhappy. The 
next thing I knew, though, she 
wanted me to sing the lead in the 
road company of Oklahoma! I was 
sixteen when I went into that. 

“T was with the road company 
for a year and it was grand. I 
don’t know whether I’d want to do 
the same sort of thing over again, 
but it was a terrific experience. 
Oklahoma! was so good and its 
reputation went so far ahead of it 
that it was wonderful for the cast. 
Everybody liked us. Practically 
every place had parties for us after 
the show. Naturally, I was on 
leave from Paramount. They still 
had me under contract if I ever 
went back to pictures. 

When Oklahoma! opened in Los 
Angeles, George Marshall, the di- 
rector, saw it and I was ‘discov- 
ered’ all over again. He was hav- 
ing a hard time casting the story 
lead in Variety Girl and after he 
saw Oklahoma! he went buzzing 
back to the studio saying he’d 
found her and she was me and 
they should sign me up immedi- 





ately. He was a little surprised 
when he found I was already a 
Paramount property. That’s the 
way movies are, I guess. 

TI left the road company to do 
Variety Girl. Somewhere along 
the line my contract had been 
raised to $115. It was still the 
same old* contract, but, while 
Variety Girl was shooting, they 
gave me a bonus of $1000 every 
two weeks. 

“When Variety Girl was finished 
I went back to Oklahoma! this 
time to sing the lead in the New 
York company. I'll have been 


with them for a little over a year 
when I go back to work on It’s 





“I posed for cute publicity shots.” 


Always Spring. I was screen-tested 
for The Connecticut Yankee with 
Bing Crosby, but I didn’t make it, 
because of the old ‘too young’ 
business, but the same test got me 
the role in It’s Always Spring. It’s 
not a musical, but I should get to 
sing in it. Pearl Bailey’s in it too. 

“Father and mother have been 
living with me in New York. 
Mother went along with me when I 
was doing the road Oklahoma! My 
brother’s in California, working 
for an insurance company. We'll 
all be back together again, at least 
for as long as this picture takes. 
I don’t know what after that. 
I did Pursuit of Happiness with 
Alfred Drake last summer at 
the Westport Summer Theater. 
They’re planning to revive it soon 
as a musical and I’d love that. 
But you never know what’s going 
to come up.” 

In eighteen years quite a lot 
has come up for Mary Hatcher, 
much more than for most starlets. 
She is, like the majority of her 
less fortunate counterparts, a 
pretty little girl, a baffling mixture 
of shrewdness and just girl. In 
two minutes’ conversation she 
can change from anybody’s kid 
sister, talking about meeting a 


girl friend to go to the movies, to 
a hardheaded young business- 
woman discussing the terms of her 
next contract. 

“They’re offering me more 
money than I’m making now on 
the stage,” she says, “but when 
you take out an agent’s commis- 
sion and income tax and state 
taxes, it looks like it would end up 
even less. I'd like to get more 
money, but I’m still very much on 
my way up. I still have a lot more 
to gain on the thing than to lose.” 

Mary Hatcher probably will go 
on to better things in pictures. 
It is quite possible that she may 
become a full-fledged star before 
too long. But such success, as has 
been implied, is the exception 
rather than the rule. The number 
of starlets at any given time is so 
great that, in making up a final 
balance sheet, the aspirants who 
never make the grade of movie 
greatness will always wildly out- 
number the successes. Hundreds 
of girls, every year, get some kind 
of studio contract in one way or 
another. Most of them work hard, 
most of them have patience and 
ambition, but the odds still are 
against them. Every year hun- 
dreds give up the movies to open 
beauty shops, become secretaries, 
model, take any one of a thousand 
less-glamorous jobs, or marry the 
boy from home. 

In early movie days, the same 
possibilities held true. Gloria 
Swanson, Myrna Loy, Carole 
Lombard and others all made their 
way to the top from humble be- 
ginnings—posing for cheesecake 
shots, doing freak publicity stunts 
and furnishing a decorative back- 
ground for already established 
players. Ava Gardner today is an 
example of a new-found star who 
has been in pictures a considerable 
time purely for her decorative 
qualities. From the early 1940's 
her figure, usually in a bathing 
suit, was familiar to readers of 


Prat. 


Arlene Dahl in a typical starlet pose. 
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“I Can’t 
Chance ‘Travel 
Stomach’— 
That’s Why 
i Carry TUMS!”’ 


Says MORTON DOWNEY 
Singing Star of Radio, 
Stage and Screen 
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“I travel a lot, and my throat 
couldn't bit a bigh note if I ever 
let acid indigestion bother me,” 
says Morton. “‘So I carry Tums. 
They always bring me sweet relief 
diffy-quick!” 

Whenever, wherever acid indi- 
gestion pops up, put it down fast 
with Tums. One or two tasty 
Tums not only neutralize excess 
acid almost instantly—Tums also 
coat the stomach with protective 
medication, so relief is more 
prolonged. Tums settle fluttery, 
sour stomach. Chase heartburn, 
gas and that bloated feeling. 
And when excess acid keeps you 
awake, don’t count sheep—count 
on Tums! No soda in Tums— 
nothing to overalkalize and irri- 
tate your delicate stomach. So 
never overalkalize—always neu- 
tralize excess acidity with Tums. 
Nothing surer, nothing faster! 
Get Tums today—genuine Tums 
for the tummy! 
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movie magazines and of the news- 
paper entertainment pages. She 
got tiny parts, just big enough to 
keep her contract active. No- 
body seemed to be interested in 
whether she could act or not. It 
was enough that she be shapely. 
But two years ago, in Whistle 
Stop, an otherwise undistinguished 
movie, she showed evidence of 
being a capable actress. Next 
thing she knew, she had a hand- 
some and more than ornamental 
role in The Killers. Since then she 
has played a lead opposite Fred 
MacMurray in Singapore and is 
now as sought after as any young 
actress in Hollywood. 

But in the years she put in as 
apprenticeship, dozens of simi- 
larly endowed girls went through 
the same routines without ever 
getting her chance. Ramsay Ames 
has been before Hollywood still 
cameras for several years now and 
her handsome face and figure are 
widely known; her name pops up 
in columns, and her status as a 
starlet still stands, but she has yet 
to get a real acting job before a 
movie camera. 

The term “starlet” itself is a 
catch-all of dubious merit. Accord- 
ing to one tradition there is some- 
thing shady about being a starlet, 
as if she were someone paid by a 
studio to be sweet to visiting 
firemen or, equally snidely, the 
girl friend of an important direc- 
tor or producer. Such a reputa- 
tion is romantic rather than real- 
istic. The myth of Hollywood 
carnality is as overblown a fancy 
as are most other Hollywood 
fables. The fact that it is a favor- 
ite habit of newspaper writers to 
tag as a “starlet” any girl who 
gets mixed up in a murder or a sex 
case if she has had any connec- 
tion whatever with the movie 
business is one reason for this 
myth. Another is a natural corol- 
lary of the cheesecake photos most 


starlets necessarily pose for and 
of the fake-romantic gossip which 
is often planted around their 
names as publicity. The fact is 
that Hollywood, more than any 
place else in the world today, is a 
city where feminine charm and 
beauty are bargain-basement com- 
modities. A beautiful girl is just 
another beautiful face and body 
and is probably as morally safe as 
if she were holding down an office 
job in any metropolis; perhaps 
even safer, since in the average 
office her beauty would make her 
a stand-out target for wolves, and 
wolves are not confined to the 
purlieus of the Coast. It would be 
ridiculous to deny that more than 
one young lady has improved her 
chances in the movie industry by 
cultivating the affections of her 
boss or bosses—but this has been 
known to happen in other busi- 
nesses, 

The $75 to $100 which a starlet 
may earn weekly is certainly less 
than exorbitant. Some top-notch 
secretarial jobs pay as much or 
more, and many a girl in a less 
glamorous job totes home more 
folding money than the curvesome 
cutie she may envy. And the star- 
let must spend a good portion of 
her salary too. In addition to the 
normal outlay for food, rent and 
taxes, there is usually, as Miss 
Hatcher mentioned, a 10 per cent 
commission to an agent—and 
agents normally take their per- 
centage from gross salary rather 
than from net. Because they are— 
or hope to be—in the public eye, 
starlets often will spend more 
money for their clothes than other 
girls in similar salary brackets. 
Sometimes they spend more than 
they can afford. And then there is 
the alleged necessity for a good 
address; money shelled out for 
special coaching, if the starlet 
wants to supplement regular studio 
training; dribs and dabs of green- 


backs which come in slowly 
go out at an alarming rate, } 
deed, most starlets need an 
side bankroll, from family 
friends, to help them over ¢ 
low-salary period. Many, 
Mary Hatcher, live with 
families or find quarters in 
atively low-rental clubs wh 
specialize in the care and feed} 
of struggling female thespians, 

The starlet, however she x 
appear to her public-to-be, 
usually a hard-working and 
bitious little girl applying mq 
energy than usual to one of t 
most boring jobs in creation, 
she poses dutifully for stock sh 
which were corny when the Fl 
dora Sextette was young 
movies were merely a flicker ing 
inventor’s brain; if she studs 
hard and accepts minor parts 
the hope they will catch more th 
their share of attention; if 
changes her hair and her face ang 
her dress meekly according 
whims of studio designers anj 
cosmeticians and a horde of othe 
executives; if she has talent; and 
in addition to all the above, if 
has luck, she may get star billing 
as a reward for her time in 
salt mines of starletdom. And 
rewards are often great. She m 
end up with a contract in @ 
figures, a chance to choose hep 
own roles and the ability to my 
vest in an annuity which will se 
her cozily through the rest of her 
life. 

But she will be the exceptic 
and the envy of her sisters wh 
have gone back behind the ribbe 
counter or back to the little rose 
covered mortgage in Latrobe whereay 
they can cook breakfast for 
boy who waited. 

There are male starlets as well 
as female and most of the same 
facts hold true for them, but some 
how they just aren’t as interesting. 

THE ENO 
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Toothsome, leggy movie hopefuls ‘‘smile pretty” for publicity cameras, pray for stardom though 
percentage chances are against them. From left, Peggy Edwards, Dorothy Hart, Suzi Crandall. 
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